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SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORK OF EDWARD JOHN 


POYNTER, R.A. BY HER- 


BERT SHARP. 


Frew men, after discovering at an early age the 
special bent of their talents, have followed it with 
steadier persistence or more earnestness of purpose 
than the gifted painter whose work forms the subject 
of this paper. Deep study of the human figure and 
the achievements of the old masters, together with 
an accurate knowledge of antiquarian subjects, 
have enabled him to produce, and British Art to 
gain, such standard works as Jsrae/ in Egyft, 
and Zhe Catapult. These two of his earlier pic- 
tures may be associated as characteristic of Mr. 
Poynter’s style ; and moreover they exhibit qualities 
which could not have failed to bring him speedily 
into prominence, and at once rank him high as 
a delineator of ancient civil and 
military life. 

Mr. Poynter, who was born in 
Paris, March 20, 1836, is the son of 
Mr. Ambrose Poynter, architect. 
His mother, 7#é Emma Forster, was 
a grand-daughter of Thomas Banks, 
R.A., a sculptor of note, and one of 
the early members of the Royal 
Academy. Brought to England when 
an infant, his earliest education was 
at Westminster School, but he had 
to leave that institution on account 
of bad health, going from there to 
Brighton College, and subsequently 
to the Grammar School, Ipswich, on 
the appointment of the Rev. D. 
Rigaud (in whose house at West- 
minster Mr. Poynter had lived) as 
head-master. At the age of sixteen, 
his parents gave up their first inten- 
tion of sending him to a University 
to complete his education. Being 
a young man of delicate constitu- 
tion, Mr. Poynter passed the winter 
of 1852-3 in Madeira, where, 
though supposed to be still prosecu- 
ting his scholastic studies under the 
direction of a tutor, his predilections 
led him to the study of Nature, and 
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much of his time was devoted to sketching in 
water-colours—a medium in the use of which he 
was initiated by Mr. Thomas Boys. 

The following year was spent in Rome, in order 
to avoid the rigours of an English winter, and in 
that city he made the acquaintance of Frederic 
Leighton, a young painter of twenty-three, at that 
time engaged upon his picture of Zhe Triumph 
of Cimabue, which, on its exhibition at the Royal 
Academy shortly afterwards, led him to fame. 
Being invited to work in his friend’s studio, he was 
brought in close contact with the late President ; 
and this intimacy had most important results, for 
through its influence Mr. Poynter definitely decided 
to follow Art as a profession and to devote himself 
to the study of the figure rather than landscape, to 
which his natural tastes had tended. 

On his return home to England, he for some 
time worked regularly at Leigh’s Academy in 
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Newman Street; and subsequently entered the 
studio of Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., with whom 
he studied for the space of a year. In 1855, Mr. 
Poynter paid a month’s visit to Paris, and went to 
see the pictures in the Fine Arts section of the 
Great Exhibition then being held. After noting 
the work of the French school, then about at its 
best, he was so impressed with its great superiority 
in every respect over that of our own—at that time 
in a low state of progress—that he formed a desire 
to study in Paris, and shortly afterwards gained his 
father’s consent to the project. The Baron de 
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Triqueti, a sculptor, and uncle by marriage to Mr. 
Poynter, introduced him to Monsieur Gleyre, 
whose afe/ier he at once entered, working there for 
three years, paying occasional visits to England, 
and finally taking a studio for himself in the Rue 
Notre Dame des Champs. 

It was here that Mr. Poynter painted his first 
picture, which he sent to the British Institution ; 
but it was rejected. A second work commenced 
there, and finished in London, met with a similar 
fate when first sent to the Royal Academy, but 
found a place there on being again offered in the 
following year. 

In 1860, Mr. Poynter came to settle perman- 
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ently in London, and worked at cartoons for 
stained glass and decorative panels for some fur- 
niture designed by Mr. Wm. Burges, architect, 
who possessed most pronounced tendencies towards 
medizeval subjects. Mr. Burges, being at this 
time (1860-1) engaged upon the restoration of 
Waltham Abbey, Mr. Poynter made for him the 
whole of the figure designs for the Abbey ceiling 

The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, The Four 
Seasons, and The Four Elements—reproductions of 
some of which are here given. 

Since 1862, the year in which Mr. Poynter 
first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, there has ap- 
peared on its walls an 
almost uninterrupted flow 
of work from his brush. 
Exhibited pictures by him 
worthy of note, produced 
in the following four years, 
are: On Guard in the Time 
of the Pharaohs, The Siren, 
Offerings to Isis, Faithful 
unto Death, &c. 

In the last-named pic- 
ture, where the sentinel 
bravely awaits a fiery death 
rather than quit his post 
without the necessary order, 
Mr. Poynter has chosen a 
good subject, and, in the 
treatment of it, shows much 
imaginative force, bringing 
all the terror, confusion, 
and other probabilities of 
the scene strongly before 
us. Besides his pictures at 
this time, Mr. Poynter also 
painted full-length cartoons 
for the two figures, Phidias 
and Apelles, which, done in glass mosaic, fill the 
arched panelled spaces of one bay in the East Court 
of the South Kensington Museum. 

For several years about this period Mr. Poynter 
was partly occupied with work for book illustra- 
tion, among his more notable achievements in this 
direction being all the etchings but two in Lady 
Eastlake’s book, “ The History of Our Lord”; a 
series which, in order to illustrate the author’s idea, 
had necessarily to be compiled from examples by 
many masters, early and late, and from such various 
sources as sarcophagi, ivories, book-covers, MSS., 
&c. From the year 1863 to 1865, Mr. Poynter 
drew a number of designs upon wood, as illustra- 
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tions to a new Bible which Messrs. Dalziel pro- 
posed to publish ; but this undertaking was never 
carried out. Other leading artists, amongst whom 
were Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. Millais, and Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown, were also employed on the work, and 
some of these blocks are collected and shown with 
other work of the kind at South Kensington 
Museum. In 1867, having again chosen a subject 
dealing with Egyptian life, Mr. Poynter produced 
his great picture, /srae/ in Egypt, representing the 


tion of modern days. Every part of this picture 
carries interest, from the upper portion, where the 
soldier in shadow is fixing the javelin, with figures 
of the besieged on the ramparts seen through the 
opening ; to the group of nude soldiers below in 
their admirable poses of vigorous action, pulling 
down the huge arm while exposed totheir opponents’ 
arrows ; the captain and his legions behind, and in 
the distance the battering-ram, with other appli- 
ances for carrying on a siege. The whole forms a 
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tyranny and oppression of Egyptian taskmasters 
over the Jews, spoken of in the Book of Exodus. 
This very important work proved a great success, 
and gained for the artist a considerable measure of 
admiration and applause. The masterly qualities 
of this work were fully equalled in his next year’s 
picture, Zhe Catapult, a subject of intense interest, 
representing the arts of war as practised by the 
ancient Romans, and the comparison thereby sug- 
gested in the working of their cumbrous pieces of 
siege-artillery with the polished engines of destruc- 


vivid and striking conception carefully considered 
to its minutest details. 

In that year (1868) and the two following, Mr. 
Poynter was engaged on decorative work. It was 
during this period that his designs were made for 
the architectural and tile decorations since carried 
out on the walls of the Grill Room, South Kens- 
ington Museum, the large panels round the room 
having figures typical of the months of the year. 
At the suggestion of Sir Henry Cole, atwo months’ 
visit to Italy was paid by Mr. Poynter in order to 
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study the mosaics at Venice and elsewhere, with a 
view to the adoption of that kind of decoration in 
the apse of the Lecture Theatre at South Kens- 


ington. The work, however, was not further pro- 


ceeded with. 

In January, 1869, Mr. Poynter was made an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, and contributed 
to the Summer Exhibition three pictures—viz., Zhe 
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Prodigal’s Return, Proserpine, and a portrait ; he 
also designed the central portion of the frieze on 
the Albert Hall exterior, a composition of figures 
representing Four Quarters of the Globe bringing 
Offerings to Britain. In 1870, he produced Andro- 
meda, and the cartoon for the figure of S/. George, 
with figures of Fortitude and Purity, executed in 
mosaic in the Central Lobby of the Houses of 
Parliament, and also made a series of designs to 
illustrate a new publication of Keats’ Zndymion. 
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Exhibited in 1871 were A Suppliant to Venus, and 
Feeding the Sacred Ibis in the Halls of Karnac. Mr. 
Poynter was in that year elected a member of the 
Belgian Water-colour Society, and appointed Slade 
Professor of Art at the University College, Gower 
Street. Whilst acting in this capacity during a 
period of nearly six years, he delivered, and subse- 
quently published, a series of Lectures on Art, the 
volume being affectionately 
dedicated to his early friend 
and adviser, Sir F. Leigh- 
ton, P.R.A. With Perseus 
and Andromeda, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, 
1872, began a series of four 
pictures painted for the 
Earl of Wharncliffe, the 
three remaining works 
which formed the set, 
being, More of More Hall 
and the Dragon of Wantley, 
Atalanta’s Race, and Nau- 
sicaa and her Maidens Play- 
ing at Ball, Each of these, 
after first being exhibited 
at the Academy, occupied 
its distinct position on the 
walls of the new billiard- 
room at Wortley Hall. 
The Earl’s portrait, painted 
by Mr. Poynter in 1881, 
and afterwards added to 
the pictures before named, 
together with the ceiling 
decorations, colour designs 
for which were  subse- 
quently made by Mr. 
Poynter, constitute the 
entire decoration of that 
room. 

During the years 1872 
and 1873, Mr. Poynter 
painted the fresco in St. 
Stephen’s Church at Dul- 
wich, the subjects occupying the compartments 
into which it is divided being taken from the life 
of St. Stephen as recorded in the seventh chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The trial of the saint 
fills the upper panel, with the figure of Stephen 
before his judges, rapt in contemplation of the 
vision, saying : “‘ Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
30d”; whilst the lower panel represents his 
martyrdom, or the moment when he is cast out of 
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the city to be stoned. The grouping of the figures 
forming this composition is exceedingly fine ; high 
dramatic effect is given to the incident, whilst, 
individually, the drawing of the figures is equal, if 
not superior, to any which the artist has ever done, 
notably that of the street ruffian with stones in 
each hand, and right arm upraised ready to throw— 
Mr. Poynter himself considering that he never 
produced a better figure. There are, besides, two 
small panels, each occupied by the figure of an 
angel, the one on the left hand, seated at the 
entrance of the tomb, holding out the crown of 
thorns, while written on the scroll above are the 
words, “ Be thou faithful unto death”; the angel 
on the right sitting at the Gate of Paradise, holding 
up a golden crown with the words inscribed above, 
“And I will give thee a crown of life.” Other 
pictures produced in the following three years 
were: More of More Hall and the Dragon of 
Wantly, companion picture to the Perseus and 
Andromeda, The Festival, and The Golden Age. 

In 1875 Mr. Poynter, on being appointed 
Director for Art and Principal of the National Art 
Training Schools, South Kensington, resigned the 
Slade Professorship at University College. Though 
Mr. Poynter only occupied this position about six 
years, he, during that period, effected some most 
useful reforms in the work of the schools, attacking 
with characteristic energy many of the abuses which 
had crept in under the system of teaching pursued 
hitherto. Against the use of the “point” in par- 
ticular was his influence brought to bear—that is to 
say, as it had been and was being used on his 
entering the schools,—not against its intelligent 
use ; the adoption of the “stump” as a medium 
was advocated instead, and the time spent on 
each drawing was limited. A great improvement 
in the general work of the establishment resulted 
from this and other much needed changes ; students 
from all parts of the kingdom filled the classes, and 
there was probably at that time no better school 
for drawing in the country. I have personal re- 
collections of the kind help and encouragement 
afforded to students individually by Mr. Poynter 
when and where possible ; of his generous, ready 
perception of true merit, and of his criticisms, 
which, though always severe, never failed to recog- 
nise sincere effort. 

Whilst at South Kensington, Mr. Poynter issued 
his drawing-books—a series of copies for drawing 
with instructions, carefully chosen from the best 
examples, and drawn under his own supervision. 
In June 1876, Mr. Poynter was elected a full 
member of the Royal Academy, and produced his 
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Altalanta’s Race, a very fine and important work, 
Then follow, in 1877, Zhe Fortune-Zeller, his 
diploma work ; in 1878, Zenobia Captive, and Mrs. 
Langtry ; in 1879, Nausicaa and her Maidens 
Playing at Baill ; and in 1880, A Visit to scula- 
pius, which, purchased by the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy under the terms of 
the Chantrey bequest, has been placed in the 
gallery at South Kensington devoted to works of 
art bought under similar conditions. In the 
Grosvenor Gallery, in that year, Mr. Poynter had 
three pictures—viz., a finished study for Vausicaa 
and her Maidens, and two water-colours, A Vesta/, 
and A Door on to the Silent Highway. At the 
Royal Academy, 1881, two portraits, Zhe Zar/ of 
Wharncliffe,and Mrs. Robert Bell; also Helen ; in 
the Grosvenor Gallery three: Judith, Lady Wen- 
lock, and Wharneliffe Chase. 

In the Tepidarium was shown at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1882, also Mr. Poynter’s 
design for the decoration of the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. This was painted on a scale 
model of a segment including one-sixth of the 
dome. Alfred Stevens had left a design for half 
the dome, the subjects to illustrate the Old 
Testament, but nothing to indicate how he had 
decided to treat the other half. In Stevens’ design 
the dome was divided into eight compartments by 
“ ribs,” answering to the eight blocked-up windows 
or solid piers of the drum ; each compartment con- 
tained two circles, the upper, as the space became 
narrower, being necessarily smaller than the lower ; 
the ‘‘ ribs” were built up of figures and architec- 
ture, and above each pedestal forming the base 
were three extremely fine nude figures, Michaei- 
angelesque in treatment, supporting the architec- 
ture above them. The committee adopted the 
lines and general disposition of Stevens’ design, 
but rejected the nude figures on the pedestal as 
unsuitable, and selected instead subjects chosen 
from the Book of Revelation, while it was decided 
to change the figures of the Prophets below for 
those of St. John the Evangelist, and the Bishops 
of the Seven Churches of Asia. The subjects of 
the eight large circular panels below were to be 
painted by Sir Frederic Leighton, the smaller ones 
above by Mr. Poynter, who also drew out the 
whole design. The subjects on this section, which 
takes in two ribs and one space, may be briefly 
described. In the circle above were to be the 
twenty-four elders, four of whose seated figures are 
shown in this portion. The circular panels and 
medallions contain the visions of the Apocalypse. 
The large upper panel represents the vision of 
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Christ in Judgment, with the Book of Life open 
before Him (Rev. xx. 11), the lower, Zhe Dead 
Rising from the Sea, by Sir F. Leighton. In the 
small panels on the ribs are visions of woes which 
fell on the earth; in that on the left the sun is 
darkened ; on the right a burning mountain falls 
into the sea, which is changed into blood. In the 
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centre small medallion between the large panels is 
the angel with the censer. Surmounting each rib 
are two youthful angels, seated; those standing 
below them illustrate the chorus of praise to the 
Lamb which accompanies the fulfilment of the 
visions in the Apocalypse. The lower side groups 
represent the holy on earth, and illustrate appro- 
12 


priate texts from the Psalms of Praise ; and the 
throne in the centre below the circular panels 
contains the figure of St. John the Evangelist 
receiving inspiration to write to the Seven Churches 
(Rev. i. 2). Mr. Poynter also made designs of 
St. Mark and St. John for two of the pendentives, 
which surround the dome. The original designs 
for the dome, which are in colour, with gold filling 
the open spaces between the architecture and 
panels, were at first intended to be carried out in 
mosaic ; but on the cartoons being fixed in position 
for trial, it was found that from below so much of 
the subject was lost through the darkness of the 
dome, that the completion of the scheme had to be 
abandoned. What steps may ultimately be taken 
towards the re-decoration of this portion of our 
fine Cathedral it is difficult to say; but there is 
little doubt that if one or two of the ablest of our 
decorative artists were again to be given an oppor- 
tunity and a perfectly free hand, without being 
compelled to adopt the same line of treatment as 
any previous designer, the problem of finding 
a suitable scheme for the successful decoration 
of the dome’s gloomy interior would be solved. 
In 1883, Mr. Poynter exhibited at the Royal 
Academy two pictures, Psyche, a water-colour, and 
The Ides vf March; and at the Grosvenor one, 
Dover Castle, At the first-named gallery in 1884 
were several portraits, including those of the 
Bishop of Sydney, Lady Elcho, &c., designs for four 
medals in bronze, and Diadumene, a finished small 
version, but with quite a different background and 
surroundings, of the large picture exhibited at the 
Academy of 1885, concerning which, and other 
works having undraped figures, there was held 
such a lively discussion on the morality of the nude 
in art during the season of that year. 

On this point, it may be remarked, that to the 
well-balanced mind there should be nothing to 
offend the morals in the portrayal of the human 
form disrobed ; a great deal depends on the artist’s 
treatment, and also in the types chosen ; the too 
voluptuous, or gross and sensual, will always be 
rejected by artists of good taste and refined feeling ; 
their aims being directed, as all good Art has been 
directed in the past, towards obtaining the higher 
beauty to be found in the intellectual types, and 
the highest ideal of grandeur and dignity of form. 
In the many nude figures appearing in his pictures, 
it cannot be said of Mr. Poynter that he has ever 
treated them with anything but the greatest purity 
of taste and feeling ; all his figures, female particu- 
larly, have a kind of beauty that makes it impos- 
sible to conceive any demoralising effect being pro- 
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in Mr. Poynter’s easel-pictures the painting of the 
nude is not of a decorative character, but is carried to 
a high pitch of realism, it is evident that to do what 
he has done, and not outstrip the bounds of good 
taste, has been all the more difficult. That one of 
his pictures should have been made the subject of 
an attack of this kind only helps to prove that to 
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duced from their inspection. When we consider that 





Gallery were Outward Bound, In Dreamland, 
Corner a the Market-Place (1887). In 1888, 
amongst five portraits sent to the Academy Ex 
hibition by Mr. Poynter were those of Miss Burne- 
Jones, Earl Harewood, and the artist’s own portrait, 
painted for the Royal Gallery of the Uffizi, at 
Florence, also a small subject picture, Under the 
Sea- Vall. In 1889 and 1890 were exhibited On 
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(By permission of Sir Foseph Pease, Bart.) 


people of such professedly high moral views, any 


picture of the nude, no matter how treated, offers a 
sufficient text for their purpose. Other pictures by 
Mr. Poynter exhibited in 1885, were a portrait, and 
A Dream of the Arabian Nights, in water-colour ; 
and in 1886, portraits of the Marquis of Ripon, 
painted for Government House, Calcutta, and 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Gerald Graham, V.C. ; also a design 
in water-colour for the Guardian Life Assurance 
Co.’s advertisement placard. At the Grosvenor 


the Terrace, A Corner in the Villa, Pea-Blossom, 
and On the Temple Steps. 

The year following the finished design of the 
large picture, Zhe Queen 07 Sheba’s Visit to King 
Solomon, was shown at the Academy. The main 
picture, exhibited privately at McLean’s Gallery, 
is the most important of Mr. Poynter's later 
pictures ; great care and research is visible in all 
the details of architecture and other accessories, 
and the reputed fabulous wealth of the great and 
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wise king is fully displayed by the sumptuous 
nature of his surroundings; these points, together 
with an air of pomp and barbaric grandeur which 





Rey. F. W. Macdonald and Miss Ruth Lucas, two 
widely different versions of Chloe, Dulces docta 
modos et cithare sciens,a half-length figure of a girl 
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appears to pervade the picture, constitute its chief 
motive. 

The principal of Mr. Poynter’s more recent pic- 
tures exhibited at the Academy and New Gallery 
are, When the World was Young, portraits of the 
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with a lyre; Wear the Lake of Geneva, Barind (a 
very beautiful girl’s profile) ; /d/e Fears ; and Hore 
Serene. The last-named picture has about it 
something reminiscent of the Visit to 4isculapius 
—some of the elements forming the composition 














being similar—the vine-clad verandahs, the daisy- 
dotted sward, doves, &c., though here the figures 
in the group of girls dancing and the onlookers 
are almost entirely draped. In /dle Fears, Mr. 
Poynter has happily chosen an incident which 
affords an opportunity of showing the nude without 
obviously intruding it on our notice—the two girls’ 
figures on the bath steps, the elder one fastening 
the other’s hair, is charming ; the slight clinging of 
the younger girl’s hands and the backward gaze to 
the water are well expressed ; and the painting of 
both nude and draped figures shows a most matured 
and consummate skill. 

Of the designs offered in competition for the 
1894 coinage, two of those by Mr. Poynter, the 
florin and shilling, were chosen by the committee, 
and, being carried out, now form part of our cur- 
rency. 

Although having from the 
adopted figure painting as his chief end and aim, yet 
a strong love of Nature and his early study of land- 
scape have, throughout Mr. Poynter’s entire artistic 
career, had their influence upon him, and led him 
to paint much landscape in water-colour besides 
figure work. Many of these pictures have been 
exhibited from time to time at the Grosvenor and 
New Galleries. At the former, in 1878, were 
several pictures of Madeira, which he had painted 
the previous autumn, when on a visit to those 
scenes and places he had known so well,.and had 
sketched in his boyhood, chiefly choosing for his 
subject the Bay of Funchal, under various aspects 
and effects. : 

In his methods of work, Mr. Poynter, as a 
general rule, follows the same course as that 
pursued in his student days under the French 
artist, Mons. Gleyre, in Paris, which in his large 
pictures amounts to this: after making the pre- 
liminary studies for composition, individual figures, 
drapery and other details, to paint as directly as 
possible, without relying on subsequent glazing, &c. 
The landscape and other backgrounds in his pic- 
tures are always compositions designed to suit the 
figures, studies of detail from Nature being used. 
In the case of the Queen of Sheba picture, Mr. 
Poynter, after first planning out the architectural 
background, had then a small model, complete in 
This was done 


commencement 


every detail, made to scale. 
because, as he himself observes, it is impossible to 
realise, without Nature, how the lights and shadows 
fall on metallic surfaces, and the architecture 
which forms this background being all overlaid 
with gold, he was able in this way to obtain an 
appearance of solidity and great truth of effect. 
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The fulfilment of his duties as Director of the 
National Gallery has not entirely debarred Mr. 
Poynter from the use of his brush and the produc- 
tion of such delightful pictures as High Noon, 
Chloe, and Jdle Fears, if not of even more important 


work, 
HERBERT SHARP. 


APANESE CHASING AND 
CHASERS. BY E. GILBERTSON. 


THE great skill of the Japanese chasers, 
and the perfection of their gold damascening 
and inlaying of various metals on iron and 

bronze, is familiar to all who have examined a 
collection of sword guards and sword furniture. 
It seems almost to have escaped notice that they 
were equally skilful in their treatment of iron, and 
that the artistic results were sometimes more re- 
markable than when they were dealing with the 
softer metals. This neglect, or lack of apprecia- 
tion, occasionally arises from the belief that the 
works are castings, and we sometimes read of the 
tsubas or guards as being made of steel. But our 
greatest authority on sword guards, Professor 
Church, has told us that they are not of steel, but 
of iron, usually of extraordinary purity, as near 
purity in fact as manufactured iron is ever found. 
And the metal is so carefully and skilfully forged, 
that although it rings like a bell, it can easily be 
cut, and some tsubas, like that in Fig. 16, may be 
described, with a fair approach to truth, as carvings 
in iron rather than chasings. 

Although we find sword blades with well executed 
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2.—DRAGON BY YEIJU 




















FIG. 3.—WATERWHEEI UNSIGNED 


ntaglios of dragons or deities as early as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, it is not until 
more than two centuries later that sword guards 
were so decorated, and even then they are rather 
the work of the armourer or sword-smith than of 
the chaser. The heads in relief by Nobuiye, and 
the landscapes by Kaneiye, are rude compared 
with later work, and the more prominent parts 
were, in some cases at least, produced by inserting 
a piece of iron of the required form in the face of 
the tsuba and chasing it. 

Saw work was likewise introduced, in the form 
of very conventional silhouettes of animals, &c., 
16 











and of designs executed in saw-cut lines. This, 
however, was carried to the greatest perfection in 
the seventeenth century, the lines being so fine and 
so perfectly true, that one wonders what kind of 
drill they could have used to pierce the first hole 
for the saw without leaving a trace of it. On one 
guard, about an eighth of an inch thick, the saw 
line was found to be only eight hundredths of an 
inch in width. Fig. 1 is a guard of the seventeenth 
century by Kaneyuki, having saw-cut silhouettes of 
Kiri and Kiku crests, very accurately formed, the 
ground being chased with conventional waves. 
lig. 2, a guard of the same period by Yeiju has a 
dragon in saw-cut lines. Fig. 3 has a water wheel 
in waves ; in this, the ground is cut away, leaving 
the object solid, and a fine saw line indicates the 
mouth of each bucket. Fig. 4 is in similar style, 
being a horse in outline, and in both these instances 
the surface is left quite plain. But in Fig. 5, a 
circle of conventional birds, they are slightly lined. 
There was an exceedingly elegant class of guards 
introduced during the sixteenth century, probably 
derived from the guards of the weapons worn by 
Fernando Mendez Pinto and his companions, the 
style being quite European. They were of tendril 
or scroll work, pierced and undercut, as shown in 
Figs. 6 and 6a, very perfect pieces of workmanship. 
What were called Akasaka guards, in which the metal 
left bore a very small proportion to that cut away, 
were much used during the seventeenth century, as 
were pierced guards of an intermediate style, the 
finest examples of which are the work of Kinai. 
Fig 7 is a guard by him, representing ‘‘ Karakusa ° 
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Japanese Chasing and Chasers 


or China grass, very cleverly modelled, the curved 
surfaces of the leaves being evidently cut with a 
tool, and showing great flexibility. 

In Fig. 8, geese flying in the rain, we have 
another style in which the open saw work is com- 
bined with elaborate chasing ; it is by Harumichi. 
Fig. 9, a plum-branch, by Yukitoshi, is also admirably 
composed and chased ; sprays of bamboo are often 
treated in a similar style, the stalk forming the 
outline of the guard. A favourite subject, in the 
treatment of which the Japanese chasers excelled, 
was a mass of flowers of the sakura or wild cherry, 
or of the plum. These were executed in very low 
relief, usually covering the entire surface of the 
guard, sometimes solid, at others more or less 
pierced. In the latter case, the face of a given 
flower would be shown on one side, the stem and 
calyx on the other, as in Fig. 10 by Masachika, 
which is slightly pierced, and in which the anthers 
are in gold. In Fig. 11 we have the cherry blos- 
soms in two pierced panels, with two solid panels 
chased with waves. 

Dragons were of course very frequently repre- 
sented, both pierced and in intaglio, and, as a rule, 
remarkable for their excellent modelling and flexi- 
bility. In Fig. 12, a guard by Yoshiharu, we have 
the story of Kosekiko and Chorio, in which the 
minute detail and the variety of planes, as great as 
in a wood carving, are very notable. Fig. 13 isa 
group of cranes flying, by Kinai and Miochin 
Munesada, their wings and legs forming the out- 
line ; the dragon frequently makes the outline in 
pierced guards. Fig. 14 is a pine tree, also pierced 
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FIG 5. FLY ING BIRDS 
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and very elaborate in its details, as is also Fig. 15, 
by Masatsugu, a collection of bales of rice, the 
emblems of wealth. We have the “hundred 
monkeys” treated in a similar style, a chain of 
them forming the outline of the guard, and being 
slightly pierced to detach the figures. 

Fig. 16, a lion and peonies by Haruta, is so 
boldly treated that it suggests a casting, and is a 
very remarkable specimen ot chasing in iron. It 
is as freely carved and undercut as though it were 
of wood, the stalks of the leaves, where they come 
on the edge of the guard, are pierced and undercut, 





FIG. 6.—SCROLL WORK UNSIGNED 
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FIG. GA.—SCROLL WORK 











BY KINAI 











FIG. 8.—GEESE IN RAIN 


BY HARUMICHI 


the whole being excellently modelled. Fig. 17, on 
the contrary, is in very low relief; it is a Triton, by 
Ganriu, evidently copied from a European print, 
for one can see in parts where the artist has 
adopted the cross hatching of the engraver, and on 
the other side is a crowned shield and a trident. 
The ground is very peculiar in its texture, being 
apparently cut away by a graver-like tool, and 
lowered near the figure so as to throw it into relief. 

The Japanese chasers gave much attention to 
their grounds, which frequently have an important 
bearing on the general effect, some being simply 
etched away, and others grained by a tool. Other 
18 
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FIG. 9.—PLUM BRANCH AND MOON BY YUKITOSHI 


grounds are covered with very small hammer or 
fine punch-marks, and in some the subject is in 
very low relief, the ground being eaten away with 
acid, a process often adopted in iron guards. 
There is a very beautiful style of work used for 
kozukas and sword furniture, in which there is 
chased open work, flowers or animals, with a plate 
of gold or silver at the back. 

A large number of iron guards are covered with 
a pierced geometric pattern of interlaced circles or 
frets, of striking accuracy, but these are rarely, if 
ever, signed, and we also find landscapes in the 
Chinese style, sharp and clear, in very low relief ; 
Tomohisa and Tomomichi excelled in these. Most 
of the works in iron of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries have come down to us in ex- 
cellent preservation, mainly owing to the patina, 
varying from a rich brown to black, which often 
adds greatly to the effect of the guard. The mode 
of producing these patinas is well known, and in 
the introduction to the catalogue of the Burlington 
Club Exhibition Professor Church has described 
one of them. It is surprising that we see them so 
rarely applied to ornamental iron work in England. 

Although Japanese sword guards and sword fur- 
niture supply us with abundant examples as to how 
iron can be treated artistically so as to render it 
highly ornamental for small objects, we seldom 
find it so used, although high prices are given for 
specimens of early European chasing in iron, and 
even for modern Italian work, nowise superior to 
the Japanese. I feel sure that a careful study of 
Japanese sword furniture in iron will amply repay 























both the artistic collector and the art worker, and 
cannot but regret that in our Art Museums there 
are so few opportunities of examining good ex- 
amples in a way to make them of practical utility 
to the worker in metal. 

Besides the technical skill shown in the tsubas 
and other sword mounts, the subjects and their 
designers possess considerable interest, especially 
to those who are conversant with the various styles 
of Japanese pictorial art. Although many—pro- 
bably most—of the more eminent chasers were 
competent to furnish their own designs, they more 
frequently worked after those of other artists, 
whose names we sometimes find given on the 
sword guard. Goto Yujo, for instance, worked 
much from the designs of his friend Kano Moto- 
nobu, Somin after those of Kano Tanyu, under 
whom he studied painting, and of Hanabusa Itcho. 
Yasuchika was not only a chaser working after 
other artists, but I have a sword guard stated to be 
from his design, and Hamano Kuzui in like 
manner designed and executed in stone the Six- 
teen Rakans at the temple of Tenkokuji. In 
fact, had they not been skilful draughtsmen them- 
selves, these chasers could not have utilised the 
designs of many masters of the earlier and more 
classical schools. 

At a later period we find many publications of 
designs avowedly for sword guards and mounts, or 
for ornamental work, but even with these a vast 
deal is left to be supplied by the chaser, for they 
are in outline. We not infrequently meet with two 
or more copies from the same design, sometimes 





FIG. 10.- BY MASACHIKA 


PLUM BLOSSOM 
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FIG. 12.——-KOSEKIKO AND CHORIO 


by the same chaser, and this enables us to see how 
he has dealt with the drawing from which he 
worked, and how the metal he used, or the style 
he employed, induced him to modify the composi- 
tion. The Buddhist sacred personages and sub- 
jects seem to have been chiefly derived from the 
painters of the classical school, judging from the 
style, and the Kano school also furnished many of 
the more or less impressionist arrangements of 
emblematic plants, &c., such as plum or sakura 
trees and branches, most of which, however, were 
very well and skilfully drawn. 





FIG. II.—WAVES AND BLOSSOM 











BY .YOSHIHARU 
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FIG. 13.—CRANES FLYING BY KINAI AND MUNESADA 




















FIG. 14.—PINE-TREE 


UNSIGNED 


In the early part of the seventeenth century the 
growth of the popular school of art greatly extended 
the range of subjects, and a large number of works 
illustrating the history and legends of Japan were 
issued, some of them specially designed for metal 
workers, others for lacquerers or netsuke carvers. 
Those who possess the engraved works of Korin 
will easily recognise some of his designs, such, 
for instance, as Fig. 10, by Masachika, and they 
are interesting as being so entirely different in 
style from the ultra conventional one so well 
known in his lacquer work. His flowers are ad- 
mirably drawn and grouped, showing a thorough 
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FIG. I5.—BALES OF RICE 








BY MASATSUGU 


study and knowledge of Nature, as well as a mastery 
of the pencil. His three crows on a branch against 
the moon has been frequently reproduced in flat 
inlaying of shakudo on silver or shibuichi, and we 
recognise many of his birds in relief. The engraved 
works of Tanyu, Hanabusa Itcho, and Hishigawa 
Moronobu have also been largely used by chasers, 
the last having issued a collection of portraits of 
heroes and historical personages, many of which 
have become types by which they are recognised. 
But the most prolific and best known illustrator of 
that class is Yosai, of the Shijo or naturalistic 
school, belonging to the present century. The 
representations of warriors, elaborately inlaid in 
various metals, are very frequently from his works, 
and it is interesting and instructive to compare 
chasings after any of the above artists, or after 
Hokusai and his school, with the engravings from 
which they were executed. We then see clearly the 
extent to which the individuality of the chaser is 
impressed on the work, or has modified the design 
of the painter, more especially when he has trans- 
lated it into colour by the use of various metals. 

In Yosai’s drawings the folds of his draperies are 
usually very slightly made out, but the chaser models 
them with consummate skill and perfect finish, re- 
taining the main lines of the painter’s work. 
Because of the large amount of detail necessarily 
left to the chaser who works from an unshaded 
design, it is not easy—scarcely possible, indeed—to 
assign a work to any particular painter. As a rule, 
one can only indicate the school to which he belongs, 
and in figure subjects of nobles and warriors, it is 
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easy to confound the Tosa and the later schools. 
Representations of familiar or comic subjects can, 
as a rule, be readily assigned to the school of Ho- 
kusai and his successors, although a large number 
of historical subjects are also furnished by him. 
Many subjects, slightly varied in design and very 
frequently employed, range from the latter part of 
the sixteenth to the present century, such as 
dragons and tigers, the lion, and peony (Fig. 16), 
Kosekiko and Chorio (Fig. 12), and others. In 
these, the style of drawing is, to some extent, a 
guide as to the school, but a very uncertain one. 
In examining Fig. 12, for instance, it will at once 








FIG 17.—TRITON BY GANRIU 
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be seen that in modelling this from a bare outline 
there is a wide field for the alteration of the char- 
acter of the design, so as to lose that of any par- 
ticular master, but the modelling of the figures, and 
the retention of the conventional pine trees, at once 
take it out of the category of the modern schools. 
It would carry me too far to do more than slightly 
allude to this branch of my subject, and would 
require too many illustrations and comparisons of 
chasings and their original designs; but it is, I 
think, desirable to show how wide a field of obser- 
vation is opened, and how clearly it indicates the 
position of the Japanese chasers as artists, and not 
merely as skilful craftsmen. 
E, GILBERTSON. 


HE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
I. THE WORK OF MR. NOR- 
MAN SHAW, R.A. 


INFLUENCED by the pessimists “ who rave in en- 
thusiastic tone of every century but this, every 
country but their own,” it is quite possible that 
many people who should be better informed, still 
ignore the great advance made in domestic archi- 
tecture during the last twenty-five years. It is 
folly now to insist that we have no Victorian style 
—true, we call it “Queen Anne,” but that is a 
matter of small importance. If one could pay a 
hasty visit to the notable private buildings of the 
previous hundred years, and see the dull level of 
mediocrity they embodied until this newest revival, 
the chances are that we might feel inclined to be 
unduly optimistic. But a walk down the newest 
suburban road would quickly restore the balance, 
for there you are certain to find visible proof that 
common sense and good taste are as yet by no 
means complete masters of the situation. 

But if you cast a rapid glance over a few of the 
notable private houses of modern times, beginning 
with Horace Walpole’s “ elegant Gothick ” mansion 
Strawberry Hill, and taking Beckford’s Fonthil/ 
Abbey, Sir Walter Scott’s Addotsford on the way, to 
Pugin’s late decorated buildings, and the streaky- 
coloured brick structures of the middle Victorian 
period, you will discover that one and all show less 
attention to the true qualities of good domestic 
architecture than the next half-dozen new houses 
by architects of repute are likely to possess. 

In this matter we are beyond all doubt better 
than our fathers, possibly not better or even equal 
to our more remote forbears. You have only to 
turn over the pages of the illustrated building 
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‘*LEYE’S WOOD,’’ NEAR TONBRIDGE 


journals from 1851 to 1870 to realise how great is 
the improvement. And from the palmy days of 
Elizabeth and the still dignified Jacobean work, to 
the days when Sir Christopher Wren re-introduced 
new vitality to the imported classic styles, we shall 
find nothing more individual or more suited to 
English requirements than to-day can show. 

It is true that in Georgian days a few houses of 
modest character fulfilled many of the bare essentials 
of dwelling-places. But then the average house 
was scarcely a thing of beauty and seldom a joy for 
a moment, much less for ever. Avoiding all pre- 
tence of being architectural, it sometimes missed 
the highest degree of utility as well. Where a 
rigid and superfluous symmetry of the facade 
cramped the inside arrangements to accord with 
the exterior, many questions of lighting and comfort 
had to be ignored. Nor did the stern economy 
which suppressed all sign of ornament work neces- 
sarily to practical ends. The dreary monotony of 
a row of square houses with square holes for win- 
dows, aimed at being good honest British solidity, 
with no affectation of art ; but if you examine them 
closer, the sham windows, the awkwardly placed 
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chimney-shafts, and dozens of other defects, entirely 
unpractical, are easily discovered in their common- 
place schemes. Not that the absence of orna- 
mental details is in itself a thing to be deplored, 
but all the same it renders a sense of fine propor- 
tion and well-composed masses still more essential, 
otherwise such buildings do not fall within the pro- 
vince of architecture, but are merely houses for 
human beings by the accident of circumstances, 
instead of factories or sheds. 

The dreary monotony of the mean street has 
attracted no little attention of late years, but to 
think that the mean street must be a row of work- 
man’s dwellings is obviously limiting facts. There 
are many terraces at high rentals with their clumsy 
porticos of stucco, and rows of early Victorian 
Gothic houses, as mean and unlovely as a street in 
Bethnal Green. Indeed, the lowest depth of un- 
mitigated ugliness is by no means confined to the 
dreary alleys of large towns. Near the Fulham 
Palace Road are rows of modern cottages, with all 
the glories of carved key-stones, disproportionate 
stone pillars with carved capitals flanking the 
narrow front doors, and other “ features” of the 

















cheap builder which are still more uncomely. In 
these we see ornament, bad as a rule, unconsidered 
always, stuck upon houses that, to begin with, are 
absolutely inharmonious in shape and proportion. 
This fault, obvious enough to the less acute 
observer in a row of labourers’ dwellings, is merely 
the logical outcome of the idea that ornamentation 
is something added to the structure. If you study 
the sham Gothic splendour of Fonthill Abbey or 
Strawberry Hill, you find the same misguided in- 
fluence, the difference is merely one of degree, not 
of kind. The so-called Gothic revival that was 
the direct ancestor of the present more satisfactory 
movement in domestic 
architecture, failed because 
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followed were ecclesiastical structures, they sought 
to convert the average Englishman to a belief in 
the efficacy of the pointed arch and the un- 
plastered wall, as great moral factors towards 
nobility of life. 

The honesty at any price, which found expres- 
sion in Eastlake’s Hints on Household Taste, appears 
a very spurious virtue to-day. Because walls are 
built of brick, therefore you must not cover them 
with plaster ; because fine wood has a noble grain, 
therefore you must not paint the commonest deal ; 
because certain old joiners boldly showed the 
mortise and tenon, therefore you must have no 





when it attacked domestic 
structures, it planned them 
in what it is convenient to 
call the Italian manner, 
and then sought to mediz- 
valise them by showering 
over the carcase of the 
building more or less cor- 
rect details borrowed from 
earlier styles. In the re- 
vival of taste for classic 
detail which the Adams 
Brothers did so much to 
popularise, the ornamenta- 
tion was in the best ex- 
amples a consistent deco- 
ration of the structure. 
The beautiful old houses 
in the Adelphi and else- 
where still charm us by 
their refined taste. But 
when the Romantic move- 
ment was followed by the 
new Anglican revival, and 
from Pugin onwards a new 
creed was preached, its 
apostles were more careful 
of the letter than the spirit. 
Honesty of material was 
their watchword, _ their 
belief the only genuine 
style for English domestic 
use must be based upon 
those buildings of the so- 
called “Gothic” periods, 
was stated as a dogma that 
admitted no exception. 
Forgetful of the fact that 
nearly all the models they 
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‘* CRAGSIDE,’’ NORTHUMBERLAND 


hidden joints in the construction—syllogism and 
such as these appear to us the quibbles of scholi- 
asts. For abstract theories of this sort, although 
presented with the alluring style of a Ruskin, are 
certain to come into conflict with the common- 
sense requirements of the average person. He 
demands comfort and comeliness, and he has a 
right to do so. Houses are meant to live in, and 
to live in with the least amount of irritation of 
mind and body. Windows are required for light 
and ventilation, modern habits prefer wall surfaces 
that do not harbour dust or present rough surfaces 
to injure an unguarded hand that comes in con- 
tact with them. Wood sufficiently beautiful in 
grain, and sound in texture that it can dispense 
with paint, is not within reach of the majority 
of households. In a climate that varies so fre- 
quently as ours, absence of draughts, and rooms 
which have an appearance as well as a reality 
of cosiness, become absolutely necessary. These 
facts and a hundred others were ignored, a per- 
fectly unpractical standard of “honesty” was set 
up, and, as might have been foreseen, the blunders 
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of the virtue men copied, while the truer principle 
of fitness was overlooked. 

Indeed, as the old saw shows, to proclaim one’s 
honesty too openly is in itself suspicious ; unpre- 
judiced bystanders think it a newly acquired habit, 
and still more cynical people wonder if it be not a 
device to cover some ingenious deception. 

Yet, all the same, although we may smile at 
many of the puerile attempts to medizvalise the 
average English home, and to make every honest 
cit’s house ape his proverbial castle, it is through 
the Gothic movement, with all its failings, that 
we have come to a newer and better class of work. 

To-day it is amusing to find Herne Hill rail- 
way station taken as the text for a discourse on the 
advance of domestic architecture. Yet he who 
wills, may find it eulogised and illustrated with 
many details in one of the foremost architec- 
tural papers of 1863. Even the curious bracket- 
shapes of wrought iron, stuck at the corners of its 
unnecessary tower, are praised as being honest 
specimens of good wrought iron. Possibly they 
were ; but what use or beauty is fulfilled by them ? 














One wonders if to-day they still remain in place, as 
evidence of the taste of the “sixties.” The ill- 
shaped pointed arch with the tympanum filled in to 
accommodate the harmless necessary sash below— 
the meaningless battlements of the ridge tiles—the 
unsightly variegated brickwork, and the hideously 
ill-proportioned campanile—all these things were 
f accepted as bold and admirable innovations in 1863. 
So one turns over the illustrations of succeeding 
years and sees, not without sympathy for the evi- 
dent effort, that the leaders of revolt against ugli- 
ness were heavily handicapped by the cumbrous 
style they had adopted—a style that is noble and 
not unfit for mansions and palaces, but ill-suited to 
simple domestic needs, particularly in town houses. 

Yet it would be ungracious and foolish to sneer 
at the work of the pioneers; they introduced 
colour once again, they destroyed the meaningless 
symmetry which had ruled tyrannically, they re- 
invigorated forgotten crafts, and set the metal- 
worker, the artists for stained-glass, tiles, and a 
dozen other allied industries on the quest for better 
things. They helped to arouse the taste of the 
public, and to create a new generation of skilled 
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craftsmen. They bore the attack of prejudice and 
stupidity, and prepared the way for another and 
more pliable style to succeed their beloved Gothic. 

It is a curious history this triumph of Gothic 
over Italian and classic art—which in the very 
moment of its victory fell by the hands of its disci- 
ples. A few of the younger men made experiments 
in a style based alike on early native work, and on 
the Dutch Gothic of a former century and in a 
moment the great medizval movement was a thing 
of the past. 

But that to dwell upon this most fascinating 
incident in the history of English architecture 
would necessitate public as well as domestic build- 
ings being brought into the theme, we might fill a 
whole number of THE Srupio with the record of 
a year or two. It is amusing now to read the con- 
temptuous outcries of the earlier men against the 
“Queen Anne-tics” (as they called them) of the 
new craze. They regretted the lapse into debased 
classicism, but took it to be merely the momentary 
reaction ere the newly established Gothic should 
enter upon its permanent reign. But to-day 
twenty-five years have past, when, although one 
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finds a strong sympathy with certain Tudor and 
other transitional periods, the so-called Early 
English has vanished with the Venetian Gothic 
beloved of Ruskin, and the French Gothic dear 
to Viollet-le-Duc. Who now builds in the style of 
the Gaiety Theatre, the St. James’s Hall and Res- 
taurant, or the Manchester Assize Courts? ‘The art 
which came from the Church is once again limited 
to ecclesiastical structures. Call it by what name 
you will, “ Queen Anne” has “conquered so far as 
domestic buildings are concerned, and has had 
much influence upon the few public buildings of 
importance—the Imperial Institute, for instance— 
which have been erected in recent years. 

Without claiming that the Queen Anne move- 
ment originated in one man, or that the way was 
not prepared gradually for the really dramatic 
change, there can he little doubt that Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw is popularly and rightly associated 
with the movement. Indeed, it may not be going 
too far to say that his Mew Zealand Chamiéers in 
Leadenhall Street, which bear the date of 1873, 
gave the final blow to the supremacy of the pointed 
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style, so far as domestic and secular buildings are 
concerned. It is true that in the work of many 
earlier men—as, for example, in Zhe Red House, 
Bexley Heath, built by Mr. Philip Webb for Mr. 
William Morris, some years before this date—a 
successful attempt was made to combine a beauti- 
ful exterior with a comfortable and well-planned 
interior. Mr. Norman Shaw in a small timber and 
weather tiled house at Bromley, as early as 1863, 
executed the first building of its sort, or at least the 
first for which he is responsible. Quickly follow- 

g, were the red brick “Queen Anne” house at 
Hawkhurst, Kent (1864). In this the rubbed red 
brick cornice, the white sash-frames with small 
squares, show clearly the particular features which 
were soon after to be widely associated with his 
work. A Bank at Farnham, half timber and red 
brick (1867), and Zeye’s Wood (1863), with a house 
at Beckenham (1869), similar to the Hawkhurst 
building, and another for Mr. Goodall, R.A., at 
Pinner (1867), and Cragside (1870) for Sir 
William Armstrong, also preceded the New Zealand 
Chambers. But some of these (especially the fine 
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mansion, Cragside, to which we must return later 
on), as our illustrations show, are more ‘‘ Gothic” 
than ‘‘ Queen Anne” in their spirit and detail. It 
was not until the facade in Leadenhall Street 
brought the new style face to face with the 
thousands of City people, who gaped in astonish- 
nent at a commercial building so unlike its fellows, 
that “ Queen Anne ” may be said to have received 
its baptism of fire in the shape of adverse criticism, 
and to have been entered finally as a candidate for 
the laurel of British architecture. 

As might have been expected, so sudden a change 
of front was not welcomed by the Medizvalists. 
In his very admirable paper read before the 
General Conference of Architects on June 18, 
1894, Mr. Stevenson said “the peculiarity of the 
present movement is that the upholders of this 
form of classic are the same men who have been 
hitherto devoted to Gothic.” In the same paper 
he objected to the nickname “ Queen Anne,” which 
was even then far too limited (as other speakers 
pointed out) to embrace the work of Norman 
Shaw, Bodley, Basil Champneys, Ernest George, 
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and many others, and would have replaced it by 
“ Free Classic,” or even by “ Re-renaissance.” He 
attributed its rapid success to the fact that “the 
nineteenth century has expressed itself in Gothic, 
and in gin-palaces, rows of houses built to sell, 
semi-detached villas, chapels and churches. Gothic 
which of old was simple and unpretending, by 
means of its boasted freedom from restraint, has 
lent itself with fatal facility to the expression of 
loudness, vulgarity, obtrusiveness, and sensation- 
alism, more objectionable far than the dreary 
classic of Gower and Wimpole Streets. Zha/ may 
be very dull prose, the other is screeching in 
Daily Telegraphese.” In tracing its origin he did 
not hold with those who thought it a fashion 
started by Dante Gabriel Rossetti and a faithful 
band of followers; yet although it may be too 
fanciful a theory to trace our modern houses to 
the poet-painter of Cheyne Walk, there can be little 
doubt that the new departure in pre-Raphaelistic 
art which took place just before this change, wit- 
nessed the gradual admission of the hated Pagan 
Renaissance within the realm heretofore sacred to 
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Gothic mysticism. Thus the art and literature of 
the younger men were moving parallel with the 
taste of the younger groups of architects. 

Professor Kerr in commenting upon Mr. Steven- 
son’s paper did not expect the “Queen Anne” 
fashion to last very long—which shows that pro- 
phecy, always unsafe, is never more so than in 
forecasting popular taste. 

Mr. Huskinson Guillaume, writing about this 
time, says: “ Feeling and sentiment have been so 
worked to extreme limits by the ultra-medizevalists 
that it would not be surprising if science claims the 
next prerogative for popular acceptance ;” by this he 
meant, doubtless, what many at that time dreaded 
yet expected, that the engineer with iron for his 
chief material would throw over all the traditions 
of the past and create a style de novo. Mr. H. H. 
Statham, another capable critic well supplied with 
information, called the Queen Anne style, “ cabi- 
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net-making done into 
architecture.” Another 
writer in Zhe Globe was 
inclined to think that, 
“the bondage of strict 
Gothicism was becoming 
intolerable, the unfailing 
accuracy of its movements 
seemed oppressive on oc- 
casions not the most 
serious.” These few ex- 
tracts will suffice to show 
that the tyranny of the 
ultra-orthodox apostles of 
Gothic had fretted many 
artists to the point of 
revolt. The rebellion came 
and the unexpected hap- 
pened; men who had 
shown their complete 
mastery of Gothic, who 
had ransacked Europe for 
precedents of every variety 
and period, turned to the 
old manor-houses of Eng- 
land, the farms of Surrey 
and Kent, the town houses 
of William and Mary, 
Queen Anne, and the 
Georges, and saw that 
English homes of the past 
were the truest models 
for English homes of the 
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drals and fortresses, abbeys 
and castles, they found awaiting them, in these 
humbler structures, beautiful features at once comely 
and convenient ; and the public with taste, especially 
the artists, were won over to the new movement, 
which began with a nickname, and bids fair to end 
as a distinct national style, elastic and comprehen- 
sive, but always equal to its task whether a palace 
or a cottage is to be planned. 

The pedigree of the new style can be traced 
without much trouble. Mewhad in Elland, C/ay- 
house near Halifax (sketched by J. P. Seddon and 
published in 1869), Sir Paul Pindar’s house (now 
in South Kensington Museum), and many a fine 
old building at Chiswick and elsewhere, are stand- 
ing to prove that almost every detail Mr. Norman 
Shaw employed had done good service in these 
realms before. Instead ot seeking for foreign 
idioms, or unearthing archaic phrases from early 
poets, he reverted to the pure vernacular of the 
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living British tongue, the spoken language of our im- 
mediate ancestors, and rearranged it with a quality 
of style exactly as certain writers have re-infused 
literature in like manner. Indeed the parallel be- 
tween the compositions in bricks and mortar and 
the revival of style in idiomatic writing, might be 
carried a long way, without over-straining the 
simile. 

As many contemporary critics claimed, the 
style, whether called Free Classic (as Mr. William 
Young endeavoured to re-christen it) or “Stuart ” 
(as others attempted to name it), was eminently 
British in its source and in its expression It 
aimed for picturesque utility and comely comfort. 
It did not disdain a “ But-and-Ben” cottage, nor 
was it unequal to the palace of a millionaire. To 
turn over the pages of Mr. Norman Shaw’s Skefches 
for Cottages, published in 1878, is to realise how 
completely he had mastered its capabilities. There, 
from the modest one-story cot to the village shop, 
the small mission church, or the roadside hostel, 
you find designs for unpretentious but beautiful 
buildings, employing simple materials in frank and 
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unaffected manner. Of course his imitators bur- 
lesqued his work, they crowded detail upon detail, 
and lost the breadth of treatment which was Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s final excellence. The jerry-builder 
especially did his best to ruin the new fashion, and 
with hideous perversion tried, but in vain, to make 
the style unbearable. 

It is amusing as an instance of a well-meaning 
attempt to chronicle events of recent date without 
due material, to read a very interesting article on 
Queen Anne’s or Free Classic, which was pub- 
lished in a Philadelphian magazine (Lippincott’s) in 
1885. Arguing from inadequate facts (true as far 
as they went, but ignoring many of equal importance), 
we find its author ascribing the whole movement to 
the Education Act of 1870, and the consequent 
Board Schools. Indeed, he not merely fathers the 
Queen Anne style entirely upon these, but endea- 
vours to prove that many features which distinguish 
the planning of modern domestic homes owe their 
origin to the system of ventilation and heating 
adopted in these buildings. He goes on to show 
that American suburban architecture has been 
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largely influenced by the movement, but it must 
not be supposed that the development there has 
been quite on the same lines. ‘ Queen Anne,” in 
aJl its modifications, is essentially a “ brick ” style ; 
as stone and wood enter largely into the American 
country-house, the examples of early colonial 
houses, and those of Richardson, have each modi- 
fied the English features ; consequently, despite 
too faithful perversions of Mr. Norman Shaw’s work, 
plentiful enough in some quarters, the “‘ Re-renais- 
sance” of domestic architecture in the United 
States has diverged on other lines. 

Still, did space permit, dozens of typical instances 
in the United States could be adduced, not a few 
German buildings could be brought forward, and 
the home of M. Tissot, the artist, illustrated, to 
prove at least one example in France. 

In later papers of this series many other influ- 
ences that were working must be noticed ; and the 
importance of Mr. Norman Shaw’s own work recog- 
nised for its intrinsic merits, no less than for its far- 
reaching influence. The examples illustrated here 
are selected as types of his early style, and show 
those salient features which may be fairly deemed the 
peculiar property of modern domestic architecture 
in England to-day, and owc at least their new in- 
troduction to his good taste. 

These, as earlier writers on this subject have 
pointed out, are, first, the use of brick, not merely 
for the walls, but carved and moulded, the square 
lintel, and the low, well-moulded window-frames 
with panes of glass moderate in size, the tiled 
roof, the dignified treatment of door-heads and 
gables, the use of panelled wainscotting, well de- 
signed hearths and mantelpieces, and staircases 
treated as prominent features. Throughout, wood, 
wrought metal, and other materials, whether used 
structurally or decoratively, are treated simply and 
honestly, without pedantic insistence upon exposed 
construction, and naked substances that pre-Gothic 
men believed to be right. If the walls and ceilings 
are plastered the material is not disguised ; if wood 
be painted, it is not grained to imitate a more costly 
material ; cast-iron no longer is produced in forms 
suitable to wrought ; repoussé work is employed for 
brass and copper fittings ; and tiles, relying more on 
colour than pattern, are freely used ; in short, the 
aim to be comely and workmanlike is held more 
important than any abstract theory of style or 
morality. To this effort to maintain beauty and 
utility in accord with the level of every day’s most 
quiet need, the lasting value of Queen Anne may 
safely be attributed. we Og 

(Zo be continued.) 
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NEW BLACK AND WHITE 
ART. 


Amonc the many remarkable achieve- 
ments with which Professor Herkomer 
has punctuated the history of his life, few are 
likely to surpass in interest his invention of the 
astonishing reproductive process, some of the 
results of which he has just put before the public. 
This device, the perfecting of which has employed 
him in the intervals of his many other occupations 
during the past four or five years, is so admirable, 
so well suited to artistic requirements, so simple, 
and at the same time so effective, that its possi- 
bilities of application seem almost without limit. 
It gives to artists a means of perpetuating their 
work without having to go through the laborious 
process of acquiring either practical or theoretical 
knowledge of any other form of artistic expression 
than the one to which they are accustomed. There 
is no need for them to struggle with the diffi- 
culties of lithography, no necessity to learn the 
troublesome details of mezzotint, no reason why 
they should study the vagaries and uncertainties of 
photography, and above all there is no obligation 
on them to cramp their own aspirations and to 
limit their freedom of action in any endeavour to 
“ accommodate themselves to the process.” All they 
have to do with this new black and white art is to 
paint in monochrome whatever subject they want 
reproduced and to leave everything else to the 
working of an actually automatic method which 
gives them back their own handiwork in a per- 
manent and reproducible form. 

It is this freedom from any technicalities which 
cannot be learned in a few minutes that makes 
this invention so desirable. Every one who knows 
anything about oil-painting can profit by Professor 
Herkomer’s ingenuity, and can set to work at once 
to produce black and white pictures that can, by 
the help of a printing-press, be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. The only limitations in working are 
that the artist has to paint with a particular slow- 
drying ink, and that he has to substitute a metal 
plate for his canvas. This ink, however, is in 
consistency and appearance very like oil paint ; it 
is handled in exactly the same manner as any of 
the pigments which the artists’ colourman supplies ; 
it is applied to the plate with hog-hair or sable 
brushes as the artist prefers; it can be shaped 
with the finger or a dabber, or removed with a 
stick; and as it keeps moist for many weeks 
almost any amount of retouching or alteration is 
possible with it. Moreover, it isan absolute black, 
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and is painted on toa plate with a silvered surface, 
so that the worker is not hampered by the diffi- 
culty which confronts him in etching or mezzotint, 
of accommodating himself to a condition of affairs 
which is exactly the opposite of that which pre- 
vails in his every-day work. In the older processes 
he has to get his effects by the placing of light 
lines or surfaces upon a black ground, but in 
“ Herkotype,” as the irreverent have already nick- 
named the Professor’s invention, what he prepares 
for the operations of the plate-maker is really an 
ordinary black and white drawing in which the 
clean white ground is left for the highest lights. 
Under these happy conditions there is practically 
no limit of tone gradation, and the ultimately 
resulting print can be made to show every varia- 
tion between the pure white of the paper and the 
extreme depth of black which a solid ink surface 
will give. 

The treatment of the plate picture after it leaves 
the artist’s hands is as simple as the method of 
production which he has to follow. The plate is 
sent to the reproducing company while the sticky 
ink surface is still moist, that is to say within a 
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certain number of weeks or months after the execu- 
tion of the painting. It is then dusted freely over 
with a fine powder—a compound in which one of 
the most important ingredients is a metal that is 
electrically conductible—which adheres to every 
brush mark and every film of ink which the artist 
has placed upon the plate. The excess of powder 
is removed with a large camel-hair brush and the 
painting, coated with so much of the powder as the 
ink surfaces have firmly taken up, is placed in an 
electrotyping bath. There copper is deposited 
upon the face of the plate to which the powder has 
imparted a definite and beautifully varied granula- 
tion, and after the process of depositing has con- 
tinued long enough to give to the electrotype a 
thickness sufficient to prevent its buckling or giving 
way in the printing-press, the plate is removed from 
the bath and the electrotype stripped off. 

What has by this time resulted is a negative of 
the original plate painting. The powder gave to 
the paint surface the granulation necessary for 
effective printing ; and all the varieties of this 
granulation, its projections and depressions, its 
changes of texture, and peculiar qualities of grain, 
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are preserved in the electrotype. As, however, all 
the modulations of the original painting are now 
reversed, a print from this electrotype gives a fac- 
simile of the artist’s work, a reproduction which is 
faithful even in the minutest details, and accurate 
in trifles as well as in large matters and important 
facts. Nothing escapes, and the absolutely me- 
chanical nature of the treatment of the plate after 
it has left the artist’s hands ensures that there shall 
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be no departure from his intentions and no change 
in the manner in which his views are stated. 
Curiously enough, this automatic character of 
the processes extends even to the manner in 
which the plate painting is granulated. The 
powder itself varies in the manner in which it 
attaches itself to the ink, and for this reason: it 
is made up of grains of varying size, from the 
minutest and almost impalpable dust to fairly 
large particles. The coarser grains will not stick 
to any surfaces on which the ink lies only in a 
film, and therefore these remain covered only with 
the fine dust which makes in the electrotype an 
almost imperceptible roughening. The more boldly 
painted parts, which are more or less loaded with 
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ink, attract, on the other hand, the large particles 
and retain them for the electrotype to record. 
Therefore throughout the resulting printing surface 
there is a delightfully spontaneous effect of variety 
and of modification of texture, a variation which is 
so faithful to the original handiwork that by its very 
exactness it becomes artistic. There is too, in 
consequence of this habit of the powder, an 
excellent preservation of the correct relation 
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between depth of tone and openness of handling. 
Unlike other processes, in which the granulation 
is a photographic one and of even texture all over 
the plate, this ‘‘ Komer-gravure,” to use another 
jocular title which has been bestowed upon it, 
gives in the deepest darks the largest and most 
open grain. Therefore the shadows in the prints, 
which have so far been produced under this 
invention, are, without losing depth and richness, 
as luminous and varied as the more subtle 
passages ; and do not degenerate, as is so often 
the case in photographic processes, into merely 
black and opaque smudges. There is light in 
them, and changes of tone even inside a dark tell 
with proper effect. What a gain this is will be 
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strongly appreciated by every one who has given 
gly apr y y g 

to the modern method of 
Indeed, it is not going 


much consideration 
reproducing works of art. 
too far to say that had Professor Herkomer’s 
invention no other exceptional qualities, this 
one merit would more than justify all the labour 
and thought he has bestowed upon the process, 
and would put it at once ahead of its competi- 


tors. 
The history of the invention is distinctly 
interesting. It was in 1885, during his visit to 


America, that the first germ of the idea from 
which he has since gathered so excellent a harvest 
took root in the Professor’s fertile mind. An 
American artist fascinated him with a form of 
work which was at the 
time a novelty to him. 
This was the producing 
known as 


of what are 
“‘monotypes,” or the 
painting, with printer’s 


ink on a metal plate, of 
pictures which are after- 
wards, without being en 
through a 

and so 


graved, run 
printing-press 
transferred to paper. Of 
course by such a device, 
which has the justifica 
tion of antiquity for its 
practice, only one im 
pression of the picture is 
possible, and the work 
on the plate after its 
passage through the press 
ceases to exist. Profes- 
sor Herkomer 
attracted by the peculiar 
qualities of the prints 
obtained in this manner 
that he occupied him 
self frequently with the 


was so 


method and _ experi 
mented largely with its 
capabilities. In all his 


experiments, however, he 
was met with the trouble 
that his one print was all 
that the plate, so treated, 
would give him; and 
this fact, which seemed 
to him a matter for 





some means by which repetition of the original 
painting would be made possible. 

About four years ago he took up the idea as a 
subject for serious consideration, and set to work 
systematically to put his ideas into shape. He 
made a series of experiments, the result of which he 
patented. For the next two years, however, he did 
nothing with the invention; it lay idle and ap- 
parently neglected. At the end of that time he 
began a fresh course of experiments in the same 
connection, and soon found his way to making so 
large a number of improvements upon and altera- 
tions in his original idea that a second patent be- 


came necessary. When this was secured, the inven- 


tion in its present form was complete and fit to set 











regret, led him to make 


discover "A STUDY 


an effort to 
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before the public. It has taken, as may well be ima- 
gined, a very large amount of contrivance to bring 
it into a shape capable of giving results so remark- 
able as those which are embodied in the reproduc- 
tions of his prints which illustrate this article ; and 
probably no one but the Professor himself could 
appreciate the extent of the ground covered by his 
investigations. Everything, indeed, had to be 
examined and to be worked out through an alterna- 
tion of successes and failures. The right surface 
for the plates had to be decided upon ; the compo- 
sition of the ink was a matter of long and anxious 
experiment ; and the peculiar qualities of this most 
important contribution to the success of the process 
had to be arrived at by an exhaustive system of 
comparison and testing, so that exactly the most 
suitable ingredients might be discovered. The right 
powder for dusting the plates was by no means 
easy to find, and it was long before the correct 
combination of granulation and conductibility was 


be fully and elaborately rehearsed, so that there 
might remain no avoidable chance of failure. 
Nothing was treated as unimportant and no detail 
was left to chance ; and every possibility of im- 
provement and of extending the scope of the in- 
vention has been, and is still being, taken into 
account. 


ETTER TO THE’ EDITOR 
FROM MR. JOHN D. BATTEN 
RESPECTING A CHROMO- 
XYLOGRAPH ENTITLED 

EVE AND THE SERPENT. 
Dear S1r,—The colour print representing Zze 
and the Serpent, which you tell me you saw at a 
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recent private exhibition, is the first satisfactory 
proof that I have been able to get from a set of six 
wood blocks and one metal block, on the design 
and adjustment of which I have been at work off 
and on for more than a year ; and as to this proof, 
though it is far more satisfactory than anything that 
I had previously done, I do not of course regard it 
as a final success but merely as an experiment, the 
result of which gives reasonable hope of better 
work when I have gained more experience. 
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FRAME FOR SECURING REGISTER OF BLOCKS 


My aim throughout has been to teach myself a 
method of printing in colours which should be free 
from certain mechanical restrictions which hamper 
the colcur-printer of Europe to-day, and which 
appear to me to be adverse to the attainment of 
any really beautiful result. With this object in 
view I have studied the works of the Japanese 
printers, and have endeavoured to obtain all the 
information that I could with regard to the 
methods they employ. 

The differences between the methods of the 
Japanese and European colour-printers will be 

familiar to all who have 

read the series of articles 

y that were published in THE 
Stupio last year. 

The proof that (in an- 
swer to your kind request) 
I send for reproduction 
X\ in the pages of THE 

Stup1o is not the actual 
proof that you saw ex- 
hibited. In that proof 


yellows in the fruits and 
flowers, which I think 
might have been a diffi- 
D. BATTEN culty to the photographer. 
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I have therefore printed another proof in colours 
which I hope will give a fair chance to the repro- 
ducers. It is printed in precisely the same way. 

These proofs were printed on Japanese paper 
that had been dipped in milk and then placed be- 
tween sheets of blotting-paper to remove the super- 
fluous moisture. The paints used were raw 
powder-colours ground up with a mixture of dex- 
trine and glycerine. The colour was laid on to the 
blocks with a hog’s-hair brush, in such gradations 
of tone as the design required. The damp paper 
was then placed on the face of the block and the 
impression taken by rubbing the back of the paper. 
The rubber that I actually employed was a soap 
box made of xylonite ; and I doubt if a more con- 
venient tool for the purpose could be invented. 

In order that the prints from each of the seven’ 
blocks might register accurately, I had a frame of 
the form shown in the adjoining diagram made 
for each of the blocks. At a and @ are pin points. 
In printing from the first block I force the paper 
down on to the pin points by pressing with a cork 
(it is important to make a clean hole), and in print- 
ing from subsequent blocks I adjust the pin holes 
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to the points on the frames. 
The Japanese use no such 
device in registering their 
prints ; but for my own part, 
lacking their skill of hand, 
I find the pin points a 
necessity. 

The first two blocks were 
cut on boxwood by a wood 
engraver in the ordinary 
way. The drawing was 
transferred to the blocks 
by photography. An error 
due to the distortion of the 
photograph (and which in 
the total length of the block 
—11} inches— amounted 
to ,*, of an inch) had to be 
corrected before the two 
blocks could be made to 
register. 

Block 3 (here shown) 
and block 4 (which gives 
colour to the trunk and 
branches of the tree) were 
cut by Mr. Ellingham in 
sycamore on the plank sec- 
tion of the wood in the 
same way in which he cuts 
the blocks for wall papers. 
The drawing was transferred to the wood by 
tracing. I have had very little difficulty in the 
registering of these blocks. 

Blocks 5 and 6 gave the colour to the serpent 
and to the flowers: they were cut in boxwood. 

Block 7 is a plain processed block taken from a 
black silhouette of the figure. It is shown here 
printed with parts of blocks 1 and 4. The grada- 
tions of tone on the body are given by manipu- 
lating the paint on the smooth surface of the metal 
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in a manner similar to that employed in printing 
from an etching plate. I have used metal instead 
of wood for this block, because I did not require 
it to hold much colour, and I thought it would be 
easier to manipulate the colour upon an un- 
absorbent ground. 

I found that these proofs had a tendency to 
become damp even after they had been satisfactorily 
dried. This was due to the glycerine used in the 
printing of them. 

This fault I remedy by washing the proofs in 
spirits of wine, so as to dissolve out the glycerine. 
I find that this can be done without moving or 
changing the colours in the very least. 

I doubt whether this method of printing will 
ever be applicable to the illustration of books, 
except, perhaps, very small editions. The work 
could not safely be entrusted to a mere mechanic, 
for in the printing of each block there is need ot 
judgment, not only in the 
laying on of the colour, but 
in the different texture that 
can be given to the colour 
by varying pressure. 

The printing of the proof 
exhibited took me a long 
morning, but then I was 
mixing up my paint as I 
went along and hesitating as 
to the appropriate colour. 

With pots of paint ready 
mixed, and a definite aim 
before me, I hope I shall 
be able to produce satisfac- 
tory proofs more rapidly.—I 
am, yours faithfully, 

Joun D. Barren. 
Christmas, 1895. 


[In presenting to our 
readers herewith a_ repro- 
duction in  chromo-litho- 
graphy upon a_ reduced 
scale of Mr. Batten’s beauti- 
ful xylograph, we are con- 
scious of the loss of the 
many subtleties of the 
original print inseparable 
from a reproduction by an 
entirely different process. 

We are glad to be able 
to announce, however, that 
a few original prints will 
shortly be obtainable by 
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collectors. We consider it to be the first entirely 
successful print of this character produced in 


England.—Ep.] 


RIVATE SCHOOLS OF ART. 
NO. I.—THE STUDIOS OF MR. 
W. J. DONNE AND MRS. JOP- 
LING-ROWE. 


Ir is hardly possible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of the influence exercised by proprietary art 
schools, not.under Government control, upon the 
present-day methods of art education. The system 
of South Kensington, which dominates most of the 
larger schools, is notoriously unsuited for the pro- 
duction of efficient artists, and is indeed in all its 
motives and intentions directed avowedly to the 
manufacturing ofa particular type of art-worker who 
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turns out a peculiar article 





mechanical finish and com- 
pleteness. The market 
value of the product may 
not be large; but there is at 
all events a certain demand 
for it, and so long as this 
demand exists South Kens- 
ington is presumably justi 
fied in conducting its busi- 
ness in the fashion that has 
so far seemed suitable. 
The art master and the 
designer of the kind that 
it manufactures and keeps 
in stock as “leading lines” 
cannot be accounted any- 
thing more than curious 
results of a curious con- 
dition of public and official 
opinion; neither of them 
deserve, or indeed are FROM A WATER-COLOUR SKETCH 
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permitted by the producing 
department, to rank as 


artists. 

This being so, it follows 
that the student who seeks 
to be neither a mistaught 
trainer with the one supreme 
anxiety to earn annually a 
Government grant of so 
many shillings per head of 
students under his control, 
nor a designer of common- 
places that are universally 
in request because they are 
so commonplace, has to 
acquire the knowledge he 
needs in schools that do not 
owe allegiance to South 
Kensington. Hitherto a 
training fit for his purposes 
has only been obtainable in 
foreign countries or at 
special institutions like the 
Royal Academy or the Slade 
schools ; but nowa constantly 


shall be able to profess without being really qualified increasing number of private studios, in which the 
to practise. This system, which has for its one vital teaching is based upon the idea of developing artists 
principle the idea that for every payment made and rather than upon the desire to secure at all cost 
for every detail of expenditure incurred a definite prompt payment for whatever results can be gained, 
and immediate result must be clearly perceptible, offer him a wide choice of places of study where he 
can only be regarded as a costly machine which can be sure of thorough grounding in something 
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FROM A PENCIL DRAWING BY F. 


more than trivialities. The reproach brought some 
years ago against us as a nation by a foreign critic 
that our artists were not teachers and our teachers 
not artists is happily no longer true, for artists in 
this country are becoming more and more willing 
to give up many of their own working hours to the 
less attractive labour of 
putting into the right road 
aspiring beginners whose 
zeal and ambition need the 
guidance of experience. 
Many well-known men and 
women are to-day acting as 
visitors and supervisors of 
the art classes which have 
been established in connec- 
tion with educational insti- 
tutes of all kinds; many 
others have special aveliers 
of their own in which they 
receive the pupils that their 
repute in esthetic and 
popular circles attracts in 
eager crowds ; and even the 
leaders of the profession do 
not refuse to sympathetic 
students admission to their 
studios and helpful advice 
42 
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on all sorts of details that 
are troublesome simply 
because somewhat ad- 
vanced technical know- 
ledge is required for their 
elucidation. 

One excellent result of 
this change for the better 
in the providing of facili- 
ties for the student is the 
growth of a system of art 
education which is much 
fuller of opportunity and 
richer in variety than the 
cut-and-dried methods of 
the official course. The 
formal sequence of stages, 
and the unsympathetic 
process of teaching only 
by rules and abstract prin- 
ciples, have already given 
way to less formal modes 
of imparting the facts 
which the artist has to 
learn. The personality of 
both teacher and student 
is at last allowed to play its most important part in 
the scheme of education. Art is recognised asa 
matter of individual observation, subject of course 
to rules and principles, but not by any means 
bound round with fetters of theory and chains of 
practice which allow it no freedom of movement 
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and no scope for the exercise of its activity and 
energy. 

And the practical details of the student’s career 
have equally gained in the manner of their present- 
ing. Draughtsmanship, brushwork, composition, 
design, and all the other matters which combine to 
make intelligible the artist’s message to the world, 
are taught as parts of the living speech of art, not 
as idioms of a dead language of which the meaning 


structive forms of study which have resulted from 
the experience gained by our younger artists in the 
Continental studios; and we have, too, a very 
much more judicious appreciation of what young 
artists really need for the laying of a proper founda- 
tion of technical power. 

One of the best characteristics of the newer system 
is the attention which is given now to study from 
life. In such a school as that which is conducted 

by Mr. W. J. Donne at the 
Grosvenor Studio, Vauxhall 











Bridge, the beginning and 
ending of the course of 
teaching is close observa- 
tion of the living model, 
and all the work of the 
students is based upon this, 
the essential groundwork 
for all real proficiency. 
By his knowledge of the 
methods which are fol- 
lowed in the Continental 
studios, and by his experi- 
ence of teaching from the 
South Kensington point of 
view, Mr. Donne was very 
well qualified to devise an 
educational scheme which 
would avoid the faults of 
the “payment by results” 
device under which, to 
quote his own words, 
“students are persuaded to 
do work often quite useless 
except as a means of en- 
riching the pocket of the 
teacher.” For this lack of 
consideration for the pupils 
he has substituted close 
attention to the need for 
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can only be understood by the collating of re- 
cognised and standard authorities. Technical 
education in art is now conducted with infinitely 
more intelligence than it ever had given to it 
twenty, or even ten, years ago. The old-fashioned 
insistence upon the antique as a preparation for 
drawing from life, the obsolete modes of handling 
black and white materials, the curious conventions 
with which painting was hedged round, have in the 
private schools ceased to be either preached or 
practised. In their place we have the more in- 


’ MRS. JOPLING-ROWE 


building up by a regular 
progression of experience 
their capacity to see things 
in their own way. In this he has followed the 
vogue of the Paris studios, where studies made by 
the student are as mere steps in a ladder, each 
one to be knocked away as soon as the next one is 
reached. 

It follows from this that Mr. Donne’s system 
must be judged by the rapidity with which his 
pupils advance rather than by the number of over- 
elaborated studies which they may turn out during 
their time of training. Given the basis of correct 
observation and accurate statement, it is obvious 
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that the most successful products of a school con- 
ducted on such lines are those which show least 
the tradition of the school as such. The only com- 
mon starting-point is the knowledge how to look 
for and appreciate essentials of construction and 
expression. When once this is acquired each stu- 
dent is encouraged to follow the lead of his own 
individuality ; and not only is his progress accom- 
panied by the master who is prepared at once to 
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check any lapses into mere inexpressiveness On the 
one hand or into simple imitation on the other, but 
also he is not tempted by the bad influence of com- 
petition for prizes and medals to sink into narrow 
specialism. 

The details of the training to which all the stu- 
dents in this school are subjected are worth noting. 
As soon as the beginner can draw ordinary still-life 
objects with fair accuracy he is set to work from 
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the living model, and to make drawings that have 
to be closely considered and exactly expressed. 
He works in charcoal and draws the full-length 
figure, aiming from the first at correct construction 
and posing. Stippling and surface finish are not 
permitted, and no head studies are attempted till 
there is clear evidence that the student appreciates 
at their full value the main principles of life study. 
Speed in execution and instinctive grasp of essen- 
tials are secured by making 
a great number of drawings 
—often two or three a day 
—at this stage. Whert by 
such means his understand- 
ing of the relation of masses 
and of the placing of 
shadows and larger model- 
lings are well established, 
he proceeds to work with 
the brush and paints and 
draws on alternate weeks. 
A good, _well-expressed 
drawing is made the basis 
of every painted study, and 
the relations of the various 
coloured surfaces one to 
the other and to the back- 
grounds are recorded 
broadly and simply, but 
with extreme care. With 
greater experience come 
closer attention to subtle- 
ties, and more minute ex- 
pression of the finer qualities 
of light and shade variation. 
When dealing with the 
draped model extreme care 
has to be taken not to lose 
the forms of the figure be- 
neath, and the relative com- 
position of the lines both of 
the limbs and draperies has 
to be very minutely at- 
tended to. Everything, in 
fact, has to be considered 
with regard not merely to the satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the particular subject before the student at 
the moment, but with quite as much thought for 
the future application of knowledge so acquired to 
future work of wider scope and more exacting 
character. 

The model in the Grosvenor Studio sits daily 
rom 10 to 4, nude for three weeks out of each 
month, and draped for the remaining week; and 
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there is daily a five minutes’ pose—for study of 
action—which the students have afterwards to draw 
from memory. On Friday in every week is held a 
figure composition class, at which a subject is set 
for home work and the drawings done for this sec- 
tion during the previous week are criticised. In 
the summer a sketching-class for out-of-door work 
is arranged, and the principles learned in the studio 
are applied to landscape. Black and white draw- 
ing for book illustration is also made a special 
feature, and its theory and technique are treated as 
matters of importance, and as valuable parts of the 
training of the young artist. The various mediums 
and ways of using them in illustration, and even the 
particular preference and aptitude of the student 
for certain branches of reproductive work, are at- 
tended to. How all this works for variety and the 
fostering of individuality is to be best appreciated 
by comparison of the accompanying examples of the 
work of Mr. Donne’s students. 

Another school which seeks above all to en- 
courage individuality is that which Mrs. Jopling- 
Rowe presides over in Logan Place, Earl’s Court. 
This is not, like Mr. Donne’s, for students of both 
sexes, but for ladies only. The motto of the 
accomplished artist who is the guiding spirit of the 
school, is that every painter must have “an eye 
that can see Nature, a heart that can feel Nature, 
and the boldness to follow Nature.” Her working 
out of this maxim and her manner of impressing it 
upon her pupils are ingenious and interesting. As 
befits a modern teacher, she treats observation of 
the living model as all-important. Every student 
who comes to her has as a preliminary exercise to 
make a study from life; and on the extent of 
knowledge shown in this study depends somewhat 
the manner of working which she requires that 
student to adopt. If she has an absolute beginner 
to deal with, she expects this tentative drawing to 
be compared with and amended by a flat repro- 
duction of a life study. Another drawing from the 
model has, however, to be done next day, and this, 
if necessary, has in its turn to go through the same 
process of comparison with the flat copy. Soon 
the reference to the flat becomes unnecessary, and 
the student is launched upon a course of drawing 
from life alone, and, above all, from the nude. 

Mrs. Jopling-Rowe makes less than the usual 
distinction between drawing and painting. With 
wisdom she holds that a painting is only a drawing 
in colour, and that there is a risk, by dwelling 
too long upon mere point work, of making the 
student forget the importance of drawing with the 
brush. Therefore she sets her students as soon as 
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possible to paint from life and to make coloured 
studies of the nude model. The antique is re- 
served as a corrective, and to give to the better 
trained pupils a sense of style and an appreciation 
of refinements of form. Ina similar way anatomy 
and perspective are not made matters of separate 
investigation ; they are taught in conjunction with 
life work, and their truths are impressed upon her 
students by daily and hourly observation. Anatomy 
is learned by drawing the muscles and bones in the 
positions which they assume in the living model 
posed before the class, and the drawings done from 
life are made the groundwork of special sketches 
corrected from a cast of the skinned figure. 

The chief motive in the course of work which 
Mrs. Jopling-Rowe prescribes may then be summed 
up as unwavering attention to Nature. As much 
as possible is done from the human figure, and the 
supplementary study of still-life painting, composi- 
tion, and design she makes subservient to and 
dependent upon this main idea of the school. 
From time to time her habit is to paint before 
the class a demonstration study, so as to prac- 
tically exemplify the technicalities of oil painting, 
and to impress upon her students the system- 
atic use of materials. Weekly competitions in 
figure composition, frequent drawing from memory, 
sketching out of doors, modelling in clay, and other 
similar forms of practice help the formation of 
definite conviction and widen the view of the 
student ; but in all there is no departure allowed 
from what is considered the only possible road to 
success—Nature worship. It may be noted that 
this school is open all the year round. 

A. Lys BaLpry. 


( This series will be continued.) 
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(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—Only last month it was our 
privilege to record in this column the 
honour bestowed upon Sir Frederic 
Leighton by his elevation to the peer- 
age. Now, so soon after his selection 

for the first distinction of the kind which an 
artist has received, we have to lament his death. 
His state of health had been unfortunately so 
serious during the last two years that dangerous 
illness was at any moment possible ; but few people 
realised how rapidly his life was drawing to a close. 
A comparatively brief period of very acute pain 
sufficed, however, to destroy what vitality the 
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struggle against his exhausting complaint had left 
to him, and his end came with comparative sudden- 
ness. The wearying and troublesome form of 
heart complication which had attacked him was 
made unexpectedly active by a chill, and his death 
resulted on the afternoon of January 25, after less 
than three days’ suffering. 


Few men of prominence in the art world could 
at the present moment be less easily spared than 
Lord Leighton. He had held office as President 
of the Royal Academy for some eighteen years 
during a period of exceptional activity in all 
branches of Art, and it is not too much to say that 
during that time he used his considerable influence 
with invariable discretion and with unwavering 
devotion to the best interests of Art. All shades 
of opinion agreed in respecting his leadership, and 
in regarding him as a man of sincere convictions 
and without bias or prejudice. To young artists 
especially he was always kindly and considerate, 
prompt with advice, and ready far more often than 
was generally known to give substantial help. 


Of his catholicity of taste very many instances 
could be quoted. He went everywhere and saw 
everything ; and there was hardly an exhibition 
which had anything novel or important to show 
that he did not visit. His sympathies with really 
earnest endeavour remained to the last as active 
and intelligent as they had been in the days when 
he was himself accumulating his experience and 
building up his reputation. It is, for instance, 
entirely characteristic of him that one of the last 


works which he acquired should have been pur- 
chased from the winter exhibition of the New 
English Art Club. His visit to that collection was 
paid little more than a month before his death. 

We may congratulate ourselves that his last im- 
portant picture was practically completed before 
his fatal illness attacked him. He had been 
working on an illustration of the Perseus and 
Andromeda myth, and had painted Perseus, 
mounted on Pegasus and carrying the head of 
Medusa, hastening to the relief of the fair victim. 
The picture has for background one of those 
classic coast scenes which the President designed 
so successfully, and is throughout handled with all 
his usual skill and dainty refinement. 


Mr. Harold Speed’s design for a mural decora- 
tion, a well imagined and happily arranged com- 
position, is to be carried out as part of the scheme 
of decoration of the Royal Academy refreshment 
rooms. The artist, who gained for it an award at 
the last Academy prize distribution, has arranged 
his drawing with special reference to the position 
which the wall painting will eventually occupy. 


Professor Herkomer has on the easel two 
portraits which are likely to attract more than 
usual attention in the coming spring. One, a 
three-quarter length of the Regent of Bavaria, is a 
particularly happy rendering of a distinguished 
and yet kindly type, a picture of a man whose 
charm of personality has not been obliterated by 
the formalities of Court life. The other is a vivid 





DESIGN FOR A MURAL DECORATION 


BY HAROLD SPEED 
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FROM AN OIL PAINTING “ON THE MEDWAY ”’ 


likeness of the Bishop of London, seated and 
wearing his episcopal robes. It realises with 
astonishing vigour the power and sturdy character 
of this eminent prelate, and is painted with 
remarkable certainty ot touch and directness of 
handling. 


The chief canvas which the Professor has 
available is, however, the large landscape with 
figures which he had in hand last spring. The 
subject of this picture is the gentle ministration 
of a sick-nurse to a convalescent child who is 
attempting her first short walk after a severe 
illness. The nurse partly supports and partly 
leads along the young girl, while groups of sympa- 
thising villagers stand round watching the progress 
of the invalid. The scene of this incident is laid 
in Somersetshire ; and the landscape background, 
the road winding away into the distance between 
a tree covered hillside and a narrow stream which 
separates the road from a wide stretch of meadow 
land, the buildings, and the accessories generally, 
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were studied'on the spot. The gentle pathos of 
the subject and the ability with which the picture 
is treated should ensure for it more than ordinary 
popularity. 


Mr. W. Westley Manning, an artist of distinct 
individuality, has on view at his studio, 24a Regent 
Street, an exhibition of his recent pictures. They 
were for the most part landscapes painted in the 
south of England, and lagoon subjects which he 
had studied at Venice. In all cases they showed 
real appreciation of colour effects, a strong sense 
of atmospheric values, an understanding of light 
and shade relations, and a knowledge of technical 
essentials. The landscape which is here repro- 
duced, a subject on the Medway, near Maidstone, 
perhaps represents him most adequately and shows 
to best effect the merits of his style. 


Last month an illustration of the Royal Academy 
gold medal group Daedalus and Icarus was given 
in these pages, and we are now enabled to repro- 
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duce another meritorious composition by Mr. 
Henry Poole, which was exhibited at Burlington 
House in connection with the same competition. 


T. IVES.—The other day as we threaded 
adifficultand devious course through the 
labyrinths of St. Ives, seeking frequent 
asylum on doorsteps from the destruc- 
tion imminent from hurrying fish-carts 

and lumbering net drays, there appeared before us 
a procession of men, knickerbockered and guern- 
seyed, bearing aloft pictured canvases. I asked 
my friend what this portended? “Well, I think 
they are taking their work to Meade’s studio, so as 
to have a look at them all together, and then they 
will slate each other.” ‘“ Let us follow,” I said ; and 
we followed through still more winding lanes and 
alleys, and, finally, upstairs into a large studio, 
against whose base the sea seemed to be breaking 
—verily, if these men are not sea-scapists there is 
little virtue in proximity. 


The pictures were set out in an arc whose centre 
was a knot of the before-mentioned knickerbockered 
men. There was a large canvas by Mr. Arnesby 
Brown, whereon a warm sunset flooded a flat world 
with light, in the centre a brave tree, and beyond a 
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‘‘DAEDALUS AND ICARUS’ 





slow winding river—Norfolk, one could say; and 
another smaller canvas by the same hand and of 
the same land, but in the cooler colours of the 
earlier daylight. 


Mr. Meade, the host, had several 


the most important being a wide-stretching per 


canvases, 


spective of landscape at evening, seen through a 
screen of trees, the moon rising ruddy into the 
sober greys of night. Mr. Barlow had some can 
vases painted in strong realisation of their scenes, 
one of which showed Plymouth beyond the water 
as seen from Saltash. Mr. Julius Olsson showed a 
canvas upon which a deeply purple sea was covered 
by a sky stained with clouds, hot and cool as the 
evening knows how to blend. From out of one of 
these clouds a storm of rain was falling in a plume 
of mist. Mr. Olsson is most happy in this picture. 
Mr. Ffolliot Stokes had a fine broad flat landscape, 
low in evening tones, with some sheep and a 
sparse clump of pines beyond which rises a moon. 


Mr. Millie Dow had at his studio two pictures 
which were going to Stuttgart—Z%e Xelpie and 
The Herald of Winter. As the former has appeared 
in Tue Stupio I need not describe it, but Ze 
Herald of Winter is a2 most charming invention ; 
the figure on the rock overhanging the dim sea is 
full of dignity, and the flying, circling swans in 
their low-toned whites form a beautiful pattern 
against the exquisitely restrained colours of the 
evening sky. These pictures, with a small but 
beautiful study of roses, are going on to the 
Munich Secessionists, of which protestant body 
Mr. Dow isa member. Mr. Dow has also almost 
finished a fascinating Italian landscape—over a 
valley arid and sunbaked the eye travels to the 
purple Apennines that gird the desolate plain ; in“ 
the forefront of this scene, emphasising it with its 
happy contrast, are some slender fruit-trees white 
with jocund blossom. N. G. 


EWLYN.—Mrs. Stanhope Forbes is 
painting a picture in tones of white, 
and ruddy copper colour. Two little 
white-pinafored girls are grouped 
charmingly together beside a white 

staircase ; one is reading, and the brightness of 
their locks is somewhat repeated in the chrysan- 
themums that are banked behind them ; there is a 
masterly ease about their pose that—well, that 
shows almost as certainly as the signature whose 
hand wrought them. 
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Mr. Stanhope Forbes is 
painting a cowhouse in the 
early morning; the farm 
family have hurried in with 
lanterns to see the new- 
born calf who, spraddle- 
legged and unsteady, is 
nevertheless breaking his 
fast with apparent appetite 
—meanwhile the mother 
looks on with mild-eyed 
content. Those who know 
Mr. Forbes’s power of 
dealing with the problem of 
artificial light can realise the 
happiness of this picture. 
He has also just finished 
an excellent portrait of Mr. 
T. B. Bolitho, the M.P. for 


these parts. 
FROM A LITHOGRAPH 





Mr. T. C. Gotch has a 
large picture somewhat in the style of Zhe Child 
Exnthroned. It is a choir of girls set in two rows, 
the background is of gold; in a central alcove 
stands, with clasped hands, she who was sometime 
enthroned, the others are singing from long scrolls 
some ancient canticle, and their robes are of many 
looms, rich damasks and broideries, all pictured 
with that patient skill which, wonderful in the 
former picture, is thirteen times more wonderful 
here. N. G. 
LLASGOW.—The vexed question of 
the non-recognition of the Glasgow 
painters by the members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy is again 
to the fore. The fact should be 
borne in mind that out of thirty academicians 
there is only one, Mr. Guthrie, representing the 
west of Scotland, and of thirty-six associates only 
eight hail from the western city. Until the mem- 
bers of the R.S.A. acknowledge the claims of the 
Glasgow men for election, the Academy will never 
be a representative body of Scottish art. As no 
additions to the ranks of associateship have been 
made for two years, it is probable that an election 
will take place during March. D. M. 


RUSSELS.—The “ Maison d’Art de la 
Toison d'Or” was re-opened here 
last month, after being considerably 
enlarged, and the first exhibition was 
devoted exclusively to the works of 
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the painter, Alfred Stevens, who showed some 
sixty pictures. Several of these are early produc- 
tions, and some comparatively new, while nearly 
all of them have already been exhibited. The 
great point, however, is to be able to see the artist’s 
work at all its different periods. The exhibition in 
question gives yet further proof of this remarkable 
painter’s rare personality, and it may indeed be 
said of him that no one ever painted better than 
he. Just as Alma-Tadema is celebrated for his 
marbles so is Alfred Stevens for his Indian cash- 
meres, and there are two examples in particular at 
the ‘ Maison d’Art”—one red and the other white 
—which are a very feast for the eyes, and as much 
may be said for his Ladies in yellow, black, and 
green. Such is his delicacy of tone and of treat- 
ment, that there is always interest to be found in 
his most fanciful productions, his slightest caprices 
of colour and brush work, which simply resolve 
themselves into lovely harmonies of glossy silk or 
nacre. 


The salon of the “Cercle pour |’Art,” announced 
by a poster by M. Hannotiau, is interesting by 
reason of the diversity of views and temperaments 
among the exhibitors. The big picture by M. 
Omer Coppens, Zes Bassins, representing fishing- 
boats in the moonlight, is a fine production, and 
his Coucher de Soleil en Mer, and his Coins de 
Bruges are very brilliant and tasteful in colour- 
ing. F. K. 
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ARIS.—The great event of the present 

art season has been the opening of the 

“Salon de l’Art Nouveau” at the 

house of M. S. Bing. M. Bing, it 

must be said, has been somewhat 

roughly handled by the press. One may well ask 
why? for his ambitious efforts, even if they have 
not attained perfection straight away—no easy 
matter, in truth—are certainly deserving of en- 
couragement, not so much on account of the 
actual results achieved, as from the ideas whence 
they have sprung. It was indeed an ingenious 
idea to organise a permanent exhibition of works 
of applied art in Paris, and M. Bing must be 
credited with no small measure of boldness ; for it 
must be obvious to any one who has any real 
knowledge of what the feeling in Paris is with 
regard to matters of this kind—a feeling altogether 
conventional and belated—that an undertaking 
such as this is condemned beforehand to all sorts 
of ridicule. What is wanted in Paris is novelty 





which is not novel, and even this must first have 
received the blessing of the arditres elegantiarum 
—those who decide what is tasteful, and modish, 
and chic / 


But, to carry the matter to a higher level, M. 
Bing was ill-advised in bringing the expression 
New Art so pompously into the style of his under- 
taking. Apart from the extravagance, both in the 
fitting up of his exhibition and in the selection of 
his subjects that this title led him into, he thereby 
offended a vast number of artistic and fashionable 
susceptibilities among the so-called “superior 
classes,” whose tastes, as I have just remarked, 
while ostensibly of the most advanced and most 
exacting description, are in reality all that is anti- 
quated and retrograde. 





Moreover, the things M. Bing shows us are, as a 
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matter of fact, of doubtful novelty, and herein lies 
the weakness of his undertaking, for there is 
nothing here with any personality in it, nothing 
that is not familiar—over-familiar—to any one 
who has kept himself abreast with what has been 
going on throughout Europe in the direction ot 
applied art for several years past. 





Having said so much by way of complaint, one 
must on the other hand take full account of the 
great efforts M. Bing has made in the installation 
of his exhibition—efforts worthy of all encourage- 
ment. His scheme, after all, deserves support, 
and, if it lasts, may one of these days be the 
means of bringing out really good work, and 
removing the frightful, the deplorable stagnation in 
regard to decorative art in which we are now 
involved. G. M. 


ILAN.—The sketches exhibited in 
connection with the competition 
for the illustration of Alessandro 
Manzoni’s “Promessi Sposi” 
aroused a lively interest among 

the crowds who went to criticise them. The 
exhibition was held in the galleries of the society 
known as “La Famiglia Artistica,” under the 
direction of the publisher, Commendatore Heepli, 
who proposes to celebrate the jubilee of the firm 
of which he is the head by issuing a splendidly 
illustrated edition of the celebrated novel. 





Many illustrated editions of the “ Promessi 
Sposi” have already been published, the first 
having been brought out by Manzoni himself, 
but none of them has been of sufficient artistic 
value to be considered wholly satisfying. Com- 
mendatore Heepli intends his new edition to be a 
real work of art ; and to ensure this he placed the 
competition in the hands of a society of artists, 
by whom the task of awarding the prizes was 
entrusted to a select jury. The result was an- 
nounced on the 5th of January, and the first award 
fell to Signor Gaetano Previati, who will therefore 
undertake the work, while the second prize was 
awarded to Signor Chiostri, and the third to Signor 
Paggiaro. 


For once in a way, strange to relate, the award 
has met with the approval of the public, who, 
generally, during the course of the exhibition ex- 
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pressed the highest admiration for Signor Previati’s 
designs, which are specially distinguished by great 
felicity of invention and by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the life and manners of the age in which 
the story is laid. 

G. B. 


ERLIN.—When I paid a visit a few 
weeks ago to Schulte’s Salon I re- 
ceived a surprise such as one but 
seldom experiences. In one corner 
stood a bronze statuette of a naked 

youth—the Endymion, by E. Cadwallader Guild~— 
a slender figure, nervous and straight, which, with 
arms joined behind the upturned head, and 
with half-closed eyes, steps slowly forward. The 
accompanying illustration will give my readers an 
idea of the figure. Wherein lies the charm of this 
little work, which has been extremely admired by 
all the connoisseurs in Berlin? The truth is, the 
artist has thoroughly grasped a fine conception.— 
Man ever advancing, half asleep, to meet his fate ; 
and this idea has found a most beautiful and finely 
attuned realisation. The execution of the figure 
is fully equal to the severe demands imposed upon 
it; and how can one be content in plastic work 
with an ill-achieved idea such as might pass muster 

















ILLUSTRATION FOR ‘‘ PROMESSI SPOSI?:”" 
BY GAETANO PREVIATI 
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publications are of real 
artistic worth. The black- 
and-white display which was 
a prominent feature in the . 
last annual exhibition in the 
Glass Palace gave an impos- 
ing idea of the extent and 
significance of the progress 
made in this charming and 
delicate form of pictorial 
illustration. Not in etching 
alone, but also in lithogra- 
phy and wood-engraving, our 
artists are trying their hand. 
Quite recently Otto Eck- 
mann had a most interesting 
exhibition of coloured wood 
ma engravings. Several of them, 
‘*PROMESSI SPOSI BY GAETANO PREVIATI for instance, his Swans on the 
banks of a lake covered with 


in a picture? I have no hesitation in saying that water-lilies, and his moonlight scene at sea, were 
since the Italian bronzes of the Quattrocento no of such delicate and artistic handling that they 
finer work of the kind has been seen than this. might almost have been taken for water-colours. 
— To prevent the layman from falling into this error, 
I did not discover until later, after I had seen and to give the connoisseur a peep into the tech- 
and been much impressed by all the works of the nical methods of his art, Herr Eckmann showed, 
same artist then on view, that they are by awoman. side by side with the engravings, some of the 
Mrs. Emma Cadwallader Guild is an American, original wood-blocks. It were well if artists would 
but of Welsh origin. At the present time her more frequently take the public into their confi- 
studio is in Frankfort. She had no regular training dence in this manner, for the more they under- 
in art—she just began to work one day. Thepro- stand the secrets of art work by having them 
ductions of hers which I saw were about ten in explained in this way, the greater will grow their 
number: portrait-busts, ideal heads. &c., and a _ gppreciation. 
figure of Hermes, to be called Zéektron, will 
shortly be completed. 
G. G. 











ILLUSTRATION FOR 


G. K. 





UNICH.— 

There is no 

better sign of 

the fresh 

spirit of en- 

terprise which marks the art 
world of to-day in Germany 
than the active interest that is 
being taken in the graphic arts, 
a branch which for a long time 
past has been somewhat ne- 
glected by our artists. For 
some years there has been es- 
tablished here a Society of 
Painter-etchers whose yearly ILLUSTRATION FOR ‘ PROMESSI SPOSI" 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


EVIEWS OF RECENT PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


A Midsummer Nights Dream. Illus- 
trated by R. ANNING BELL. (London: 
Dent & Co.)—Were it only for the sake of the de- 
lightful decoration upon the cloth binding of this 
book, we could cordially recommend it to our 
readers. But its pages are full of graceful and 
fairy-like designs by one of the daintiest of modern 
illustrators. Since the time when Mr. Anning 
Bell’s work was first noticed in these columns he 
has steadily progressed, not only in public favour, 
but also in the artistic quality of his work. 





‘* ENDYMION "’ BRONZE STATUETTE 
BY EMMA CADWALLADER GUILD 


(See Berlin Studio-Talk.) 


Marsh Leaves. By P. H. Emerson, with six- 
teen photo-etchings from plates taken by the author. 
(London : David Nutt.)—The distinguished writer 
of “Naturalistic Photography ” has long since been 
acclaimed by those cultured in pictorial art as one 
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whose productions, albeit they come from a camera, 
are instinct with a larger proportion of graphic 
quality and suggestion than is usually associated 
with a photograph. The photo-etchings in Marsh 
Leaves will go far to widen the existing gulf which 
yawns between the crowds who depict too much 
of everything with harrowing insistence, and the 
few, such as Dr. Emerson, who impose upon their 
records an impressive reticence. The author has 
kindly allowed us to reproduce in “ half-tone ” two 
of the illustrations to this book. 

Legends from River and Mountain. By CARMEN 
Syiva (H.M. the Queen of Roumania) and ALMa 
STRETTELL. With illustrations by T. H. Rosin- 
son. (London: George Allen.)—The illustrations 
to this delightful work by Mr. Robinson are 
excellent in every respect, and are thoroughly in 
keeping with the spirit of the text. 

Scenes from the Chiushingura and the Story of the 
Forty-Seven Ronins. By JaMEs Murpocu, M.A. 
Illustrated from photographs by K. Ocawa, of 
Tokyo. (London agents: Murdoch & Co.)—This 
work has been printed in Japan, and once more 
illustrates the enormous advance which is being 
made there in the assimilation of Western methods 
of work. The text is well printed, and the large 
collotype illustrations are quite equal in quality to 
the best work produced in this country. The 
subject is an episode in the history of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, which possesses a popu- 
larity with the Japanese equalled only in England 
by “Robin Hood.” The author tells us that it 
forms the theme in Japan for no fewer than 104 
literary works. ‘ Many of these publications are 
avowedly romances or dramas founded upon the 
incident ; others, while purporting to be sober 
historical narratives, are tinged with a strong alloy 
of fiction.” Many European visitors to Japan have 
paid at least one visit to the great theatre in Tokyo, 
and have probably there seen Danjiro, the famous 
exponent of the histrionic art in the Far East, in 
his character of the hero of “The Forty-Seven 
Ronins.” As a favourite subject for the stage it 
has no equal, and the illustrations which accom- 
pany Mr. Murdoch’s text are largely taken from 
scenes in the drama, being photographs of actors 
in some of the most effective situations. 

Studies in Both Arts. By Joun Rusk, D.C.L., 
LL.D. £1 1s. (London: George Allen.)—Mr. 
Ruskin’s drawings are almost equally distinctive 
and delightful as his art criticisms and essays. 
His sketches ofttimes possess a subtle refinement 
which eludes description. In the drawings, hitherto 
unpublished, which are brought together in this 
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beautiful book, an effort has been made, by the 
aid of photogravure and photo-chromo-lithography, 
to reproduce them almost in fac-simile, and upon a 
scale more nearly approximating the originals. 
The results are in every way satisfactory. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR LACE BORDER. 
(A XXXIII.) 


To adjudicate upon this competition has been 


A considerable number of designs of equal merit 
to those reproduced are omitted owing to want of 
space. We regret that we feel constrained to with- 
hold the First Prize in this competition. 

The Seconp Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded 
to A z (Agnes C. Martin, 45 South Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham). 

The Tuirp Prize (Zwo guineas) to Knots 
(Arthur H. Moore, 25 Avenue Villas, Cricklewood). 

The FourtH PR1zE (One guinea) to Sir Galahad 
(H. C. Graff, Pontac Villa, Westdown Road, Cat 
ford, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
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** STUDIES IN BOTH ARTS 


a very difficult task. The many drawings received 
are for the most part only of medium excellence. 
Messrs. Kirkbride & Co., of Nottingham, while 
admitting that a number of them are clever in 
design, are of opinion that no single one has been 
entirely successful in catching the peculiar require- 
ments of a lace design. Many of them appear 
to us to be more suitable for wall-paper borders 
or stencil patterns than for lace, and it is pro- 
bable that many trials must be made, even by the 
advanced designer, before he can hope to attain 
the exact conditions of a successful lace pattern. 


(GEORGE ALLEN) “ VESUVIUS” 


BY JOHN RUSKIN 


Anchor (Anna de Wahl, Wallgraben 16, Dorpat, 
Russia); Ana (Catherine Mann, 8 Auckland 
Road, Upper Norwood); Artemis (J. J. Wit- 
combe, 41 Rivers Street, Bath); 4. A. (Sophie 
Pumphrey, Woodstock Road, Moseley, Birming- 
ham); Ars Longa (A. W. L. Dixon, 82 Goldsmith 
Street, Nottingham) ; Banner (Janet A. S. Mac- 
goun, 69 Morningside Road, Edinburgh) ; Barney 
(Mabel S. Chandler, Station House, Aldershot) ; 
Black Sheep (C. E. Thompson, g Jolliffe Street, 
Princes Park, Liverpool) ; Crocus (B. A. Lewis, 
Morfa House, Carmarthen); Calvary Clover 
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Loudoun (W. D. White, Bourtree 
Bank, Newmilns, Ayrshire, N.B.) ; 
Lili (Lillie Gertrude Slater, Laurel 
Bank, Malton); Max (David M. 
Tyre, 3 Florence Place, W., Glas- 
gow) ; Mk (Michael James Hall, 5 
Nelson Square, Bradford); ancy 
(Anne Heynes, Copton Hall, Alve- 
church, Worcestershire); avo 
(Miss J. F. Peake, Perthewig, Bed- 
font, Middlesex) ; Princess Fuzz 
(Mrs. Langston Day, Baldock, 
Herts) ; Rosa (James Lee Bradley, 
Syston, near Leicester); Seda 
(A. de Sauty, C.S. “ Mirror,” 
Eastern Telegraph Company, 
Gibraltar); Sir Galahad (H. C. 
Graff, Pontac Villa, Westdown 


‘“MARSH LEAVES” (DAVID NUTT) FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY P. H. EMERSON Road, Catford, S.E.); Seaweed 
? ? 7 2 


(Eunice F. Brennand, The Fort, Milverton, Somer- 
set); Cactus (Charles E. Eldred, H.M.S. “ Terror,” 
Bermuda); Clyde (T. S. Galbraith, Brighouse) ; 
Darkie (T. H. Wakefield, Hadley Green, Barnet) ; 
Diaphane (W. Tyndale, Springvale, Habberley 
Road, Kidderminstcr) ; Zmdeavour (Shirley B.Wain- 
wright, 147 Hall Road, Handsworth, Birmingham) ; 
Eastwood (Kate Maude Broomhead, Eastwood, 
Hathersage, near Sheffield) ; Fan A.(Dora Holme, 
The Red House, Bexley Heath, Kent); /o 4. 
(Edith Josephine Gedge, Ashley Grange, Bristol) ; 


A (Mrs. A. Harris, Lunefield, 
Kirkby Lonsdale) ; Snowdrop A (Mrs. Florence 
Hyde, 46 Bridge Street, Derby); Zhe C Shell 
(Wedgewood Anderson, 11 Great Western Street, 
Moss Side, Manchester) ; and Waterlily (J. Wilson 
Forster, The White House, Bedford Park, W.); 
Awake (W. E. Shrimpton, 258 Queen’s Road, 
Battersea Park, S.W.); Adchemilla (Mary L. Good- 
acre, 21 Portsea Place, Connaught Square, W.) ; 
Corrie (Clara Derrick, 39 Sydenham Hill, Cotham, 
Bristol) ; Diaphane (W. Tyndale, Springdale, Hub- 
berley Road, Kidderminster); Jdr (L. Tyler, 








“‘MARSH LEAVES" (DAVID NUTT) 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY P. H. EMERSON 
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Weston-super-Mare); Punto a Piombino (George 
Marples, 56 Mirabel Road, Fulham, S.W.) ; Rokedy 
(Frederick Jeffrey, Berlin House, Cheltenham) ; 
and Yamas (Annie Windram, 181 Monument 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham). 


DESIGN FOR A CONCERT PRO- 
GRAMME. (B XXVI.) 

The First Prize (Zwo guineas) 
is awarded to Zdri (Edith Rich- 
ardson, The Gables, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne). 

The SEconD PRIZE (One 
guinea) to The Fusee (Alma C. 
Smedley, Southbourne, Birch- 
fields, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham). 

Honourable mention is given 
to the following :—Boss (M. 
Fernie, 36 West Street, Scar- 
borough) ; Dryade (Georgina M. 
Jebb, Fairyfield, Great Barr, 
Birmingham) ; Flutterby (M. J. 
Hunt, Southwood, Torquay) ; 
Giovanni (Ernest A. W. Moore, 
74 Anderton Street Parade, Bir- 
mingham); Jschellow (Stavros, 
Homere, Wyken House, Bridg- 
north, Salop); Mr. Owen (Mil- 
dred A. Peacock, Oakley, West 
Bromwich) ; Fifer (Evelyn Hol- 
den, Kingswood, Hockley Heath, 
near Birmingham) ; Pokey (Enid 
W. Jackson, 12 Forest Road, 
Birkenhead); Procrastination 
(Shirley B. Wainwright, 147 Hall 
Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham) ; Zhirteen (C. W. Crosby, 
19 Gordon Square, W.C.); Zhe 
Trumpet Major (Edith M. Davey, 
c/o A. G. Webster, Lindum 
Road, Lincoln); and Zramp (D. 
C. Veazey, 56 Brewer Street, 











Yum Yum (Laura Johnson, 9 Park Street, Notting 
ham). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Chrysanthe- 
mum (Agnes E. Bell, 67 Tierney Road, Streatham 
Hill, $.W.). 








Woolwich). 


DESIGN OF PRETTY GIRL’s 
HEAD, OR DRAPED FIGURE OF 
A Girt. (B XXVII.) 

Many of the competitors have failed to com- 
prehend the peculiar qualities which this paper 
offers to the designer, and have omitted to make 
use of its most important quality, that of erasure 
by india-rubber for the purpose of producing the 
higher lights. 

The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 


‘LEGENDS FROM RIVER AND MOUNTAIN" (GEORGE ALLEN) 
DRAWING BY T. H. ROBINSON 


Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Avon (Miss G. M. Ballewell, 87 Willow Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.); Boaz (Alice M. Hewitt, 11 
Verner Road, Sydenham, S.E.); Bannockburn 
(Katherine Bruce, 28 Hyde Park Square, W.); 
Carlos (C. Farrar, 20 Clifton Road, Halifax, York- 
shire) ; Chiaro-oscuro (Ada C. G. Dimma, 59 The 
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turtium (Edith Balfour, 
22 Rutland Street, Edin- 
burgh); Ouvrier (J. H. 
Rudd, 17 Richmond Street, 
Barnstaple) ; Sixpénce (G. 
S. Tanner, The Knolt, 
Frith Hill, Godalming) ; 
Salop (Susan J. Bentley, 
The Hermitage, Shrews- 
bury) ; 737 (C. W. Crosby, 
19 Gordon Square, W.C.). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 


‘‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM” (DENT AND CO.) DRAWING BY R. ANNING BELL NATURE. 


Common, Upper Clapton, N.E.) ; December (Flo- 
rence M. G. Dimma, 59 The Common, Upper 
Clapton, N.E.); Zdony (A. Trevillion, 99 Essex 
Road, Islington); Grefa (Isabella Hartley, 13 
Olive Mount, Tranmore, Birkenhead, Cheshire) ; 
Irene (Mrs. E. R. Allen, 5 Addison Road, Ply- 
mouth) ; Minotaur (Marian Lawson, West Cliff, 
Ramsgate) ; Vo. 7 (Edith M. Davey, Lindum Road, 
Lincoln) ; Snowball (Jean Mitchell, 21 Crescent 
Road, Sharrow, Sheffield) ; Wych (Jean Bakewell, 
39 Parliament Hill, Hampstead). 


DESIGN FOR BLOTTING-PAD CASE IN LEATHER 
Work. 
(C XXV.) 

Although a large number of designs have been 
sent us for this competition they do not, on the 
whole, show very much originality, while the pecu- 
liar requirements of a design to be reproduced in 
leather do not appear to have been sufficiently 
studied by some of the competitors. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Pekin (Mary G. Houston, Coleraine, Ireland). 

The SEeconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Jris 
(Janet Newton, Alconbury Hill, Huntingdon). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Abinger (Constance M. Christie, The Laurels, Old 
Colwyn, N.W.); Addotsford (E. M. Tod, 3 West- 
bourne Place, Clifton, Bristol) ; Brush (Clara Hill, 
14 Clarendon Square, Leamington Spa); Cactus 
(C. E. Eldred, H.M.S. “ Terror,” Bermuda) ; 
Elementary (Mary B. Canning, Provincial Bank 
House, Coleraine, Ireland) ; Gothic (H. C. Lines, 
37 Grayhurst Road, Dalston, N.E.) ; Kdnig (Jessie 
M. King, The Manse of New Kilpatrick, Bearsden, 
near Glasgow); AZouse (Maude Berry, Fairseat, 
Wrotham, Kent); Véan¢ (Helen Faulkner, 26 
Beaufort Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham); JVas- 
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PoRTRAIT STUDY OF A 
Cuitp. (D. XVIII.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Dormouse (Mable Newcombe, 1 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, S.W.) 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Scotch 
Thistle (Mrs. Young, 7 Lyndhurst Gardens, Hamp- 
stead). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Athol (Jessie Hewitt, Wollaston House, Hunstan- 
ton, Norfolk); Artgal/mus (Whitworth Wallis, 
Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham); Black 
Pear (Mrs. Geo. E. Hyde, Foregate Street, 
Worcester) ; Bedern (M. K. Commeline, The 
Minster Yard, York); Crocus (M. F. Watson, 
Briery Yards, Hawick, N.B.); Chequers (Mrs. H. 
Warren, Shane Court, Castletownshend, Skib- 
bereen, co. Cork); Coldknap (A. James, Monsels, 
Barry, S. Wales); Don Yamie (James Brown, 
6 Colebrook Street, Hillhead, Glasgow) ; Hartfield 
(Captain A. A. Etheridge, West Hoathley, Sussex) ; 
Iso (A. G. Turner, Post Office, Farnham, Surrey) ; 
Jet (Jessie Spencer, The Bower, Stansted, Essex) ; 
Kiraline (Bertha Comber, Leighton, Parkgate, 
Cheshire) ; Zux (Seymour Conway, Inglecroft, 
Beckenham) ; Lyndon (Miss E. Conant, Lyndon, 
Oakham); MMezzotint (J. Hall-Edwards, The 
Limes, Woodstock Road, Moseley, Birmingham) ; 
NV. F. (Nellie Morris, Hillside, Enfield); Percy 
(Mrs. Olga Schramm, Moorweidenstrasse 24, Ham- 
burg) ; Po/ly (Agnes M. Low, Sea View, Monifieth, 
N.B.); ofa (J. B. Ridcoat, The Woodlands, 
Winton, Manchester); Red Riding Hood (Hilda 
Thomas, The Beeches, Wymaston, Haverford- 
west); anfontein (W. T. Greatbach, 30 Small- 
brook Street, Birmingham) ; 7% (Harriett Ashby, 
Knowle Green, Staines); and Zeeland (Marcel 
Vanderkindere, 97 Avenue Brugmaun, Uccle, 
Belgium). 
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FOURTH PRIZE ‘SIR GALAHAD " HON. MENTION “PUNTO A PIOMBINO”’ 





DESIGNS IN COMPETITION A XXXIII 
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HON. MENTION ‘* ALCHEMILLA”’ HON. MENTION ““YAMAS " 








HON. MENTION ‘*PUNTO A PIOMBINO” HON. MENTION “*CORRIE”’ 








HON. MENTION ‘IDLER’ HON. MENTION ‘* ROKEBY " 


DESIGNS IN COMPETITION A XXXIII 
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SECOND PRIZE 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


THE studio was full of men talking 

sadly and seriously, yet it was no new 

“crisis” that had depressed them, but 

the news of the death of the President, which had 

come so suddenly into their Saturday evening 
smoke.” 

“‘Tt seems to me that the art of Lord Leighton 
was in many respects parallel to that of Lord 
Tennyson,” said the journalist. “Each was 
scholarly, cultured, with a dangerous tendency to 
over finish, and yet perfect of its order.” 

“Tt is curious all the same,” said the man with 
a clay pipe,” to note that when either of them 
employed the more familiar form of their several 
arts—the popular lyric, or “black and white” 
illustration—how much more virile and lasting his 
work became. Compare the Light Brigade, or 
The Revenge, with Samson and the Gates, or the 
other drawings for Dalziel’s Bible, and you will find 
that the poems and pictures are full of force and 
energy.” 

“Do not push the parallel too far,” said the Lay 
Figure ; “ besides, to-night I hardly like to hear 
the art of Leighton appraised coldly. It is the 
man himself we shall miss most.” 

“‘ Few people knew that the official courtesies of 
his position only reflected the private and kindly 
courtesies which were never noised abroad,” said 
the man with a clay pipe. “ Lots of the younger 
men have to thank him for the commission which 
gave them faith in themselves. Going very far 
back, you will find Solon, the master of pave sur pate, 
noting with pleasure that of some early etchings 
he published with the extravagant ambition of a 
youth, only three sets were sold, one copy being 
purchased by a young Englishman then studying 
in Paris—Frederic Leighton.” 

“‘ Yes, I remember,” the Lay Figure said, “ it was 
always gratifying to note how in private amenities 
Sir Frederic (Lord Leighton is too unfamiliar 
when we talk of the man himself) strove to counter- 
act the official formalism of the Academy.” 

“You are right there,” said the up-to date painter. 
“T recall a long private chat when Sir Frederic 
talked frankly of the work of the younger men. 
He was infinitely more tolerant of their excesses 
than they would have been of his work.” 

“Decorative artists should unite to mourn one 
who was certainly the first President of the Royal 
Academy who undertook schemes of mural deco- 
ration in harmony with the principles of architec- 
ture,” said the stained-glass designer. ‘‘ We have 
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seen a new revival of the applied arts growing up, 
and new academicians elected who work in mosaic- 
metal, and other crafts, under his régime. How 
far this is due to his sympathy we need not en- 
quire ; enough that under his titular sovereignty of 
Art in England these things happened. Then see 
how his achievements in sculpture were the fore- 
runners of a new renaissance of the art amongst us. 
His lectures reveal a most wonderful knowledge of 
the various styles in architecture and the plastic 
arts no less than in painting, and form the most 
exhaustive comparative criticism of recent years.” 

“‘T think a painter should be content to preach 
in paint and not sermonise,” said the captious 
illustrator. 

“T thought you set no hard-and-fast boundary 
between painting and illustration,” said the man 
with a clay pipe. “ If you don’t, why preach on your 
ideas of the proper aims of painters and refuse to 
let them preach their own ?” 

“T know this,” said the man with a clay pipe. 
“ After a long absence abroad and familiarity with 
painters and pictures of all schools except the 
British, in the first Academy show that I happened 
to see after I came back, it seemed to me that 
Leighton was the one underrated English painter. I 
do not say he was the best, but he was the most com- 
plete master of the style he chose to obey. If you 
elect to rank him of the School of Sleinlé and Cor- 
nelius, do so; but own, at the same time, that he 
preferred their methods and infused their ideals with 
a certain reticence more akin to Greek than Ger- 
manic art. Nevertheless I felt then and I feel now 
that he was a thousand times more worthy the title 
of master than many who at present are spoken of 
with bated breath.” 

“One thing is certain,” said the Lay Figure, 
“that his work, consistent and logical as it is, will 
always remain a witness to his ideal of beauty and 
his singularly complete power of expressing it. 
Tastes may change and fashions may once again 
delight in the elaborately niggled finish not admired 
today. Its singularly sustained purpose through a 
long period should keep it well placed among 
those academic schools which have a knack of 
surviving, long after emotional and picturesque 
rebels are shouldered out by still more sensational 
and more lawless innovators.” 

“‘ That is true,” said the man with a clay pipe, 
“and your active rebel is often enough a narrow 
tyrant when he obtains power, so let us hope the 
new President will be as catholic as the one whose 
like we cannot hope to see again.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 
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N THE WORK OF ARNOLD 
BQZECKLIN. BY DR. HANS 
W. SINGER. 


Wuat kind of artist, do you 
think, will live longest in the memory of the 
world, the one who tells us the truth or the one 
who does not? I am referring to artists in the 
widest sense. Take for instance the poets, more 
particularly the prose poets. I am afraid the truth- 
tellers stand a small chance. George Eliot, for 
example, aimed particularly at giving us true 
insight into the development of human nature ; 
but where is she now, compared with Dickens, 
who aimed chiefly at telling an interesting story 
with a good deal of more or less uncommon 
anecdote? Will she not be altogether forgotten in 
days when the public at large still revel in Walter 
Scott, who is not scrupulously addicted to telling 
the truth and will rush headlong into any sort of 
impossibility so long as it 
offers a field for some mar- 


It was his only wish to reawaken our slumbering 
sense of sight. He wanted to accustom us to see 
things again as they are and not as they seem 
when set up and painted in a skylight studio. He 
wanted to get at Nature, at truth only, and was 
willing to sacrifice his own individuality if he could 
limn Nature without selection in colours. 

He succeeded in both these aims; but within 
a paltry few years his labour has been surpassed 
and forgotten. The public do not remember his 
name, nor that of his comrades, while they do 
recollect Rochegrosse who stuck real jewellery on 
to his painted canvas, when he treated the subject 
Tannheuser and Venus and who clothed his women 
in the Fail of Babylon in network, the meshes of 
which were about a foot square. 

The great German painter of untruths is Boecklin. 

This artist has not done nearly as much for us 
as Uhde has. Uhde has helped to break the 
throttling vice of tradition: he has opened the 





vellous adventure ? 

Emile Zola, who has 
helped us to a true under- 
standing of a whole caste 
of mankind that was for- 
merly not known, or, at 
any rate, sadly belied, in 
fiction ; Dostojewsky, who 
enlivens the barest skeleton 
of a story, devoid of all 
anecdotal interest, with a 
minute dissection and de- 
velopment of psychical 
life, whereof every line is 
an effort at truth : will they 
not have been long laid 
aside, when the “ Three 
Musketeers,” and the fan- 
tastic tales of R. L. Steven- 
son are still enjoyed? The 
good story-teller lives for 
ever. The poor fellow 
who helps us a step or two 
along the intellectual road 
has at best an actor’s share 
of fame and gratitude. The 
general public pays to be 
amused, not to be edu- 
cated. 

It is the same in paint- 
ing. Not long ago the 








‘plein-air” painter arose. ‘‘ SUMMERTIME " 


VII. No. 36.—Marcu, 1896. 
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eyes of artists to new methods of treatment, of 
critics to new methods of zsthetics, of the public 
to new methods or getting enjoyment out of the 
subject of paintings. Boecklin has done no more 
than place pictures before us, that were to be 
enjoyed or not according to the particular dis- 
position of each individual ; not, however, pictures 
from which anything was to be learnt, or pictures 
that could in any way serve as a model. For their 
great charm is that Boecklin painted them, and 
any one painting in the same way, or basing a 
system of zsthetics on them, would be a bare and 


over, even the school teacher, the under-official, 
the university professor and other unbendingly con- 
servative people, are beginning to draw honest en- 
joyment from Beecklin’s art ; he isa man who paints 
uncommon things, and, after all, the work of such 
an one is what they principally like to see. That he 
is at the same time the greatest colourist and one 
of the most poetic and finest painters is unmerited 
good luck, for it was not because of these genuine 
artistic qualities that they began to admire him. 
About thirty or forty years ago there was a 
period of prosiness in the world, particularly in 
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dry imitator. As a matter of fact, they ave enjoyed 
now by the great majority. Even the stolid plebs, 
pulling up slowly but surely behind all good judges 
(as soon as there are enough of these to have 
gained a certain prestige) have reached Beecklin, 
now that he has laboured for about thirty years. 
When the “ Pan” society opened its campaign 
a little over a year ago, they held a banquet in 
honour of Beecklin. In no better way could they 
have made their aims clear. For Boecklin seems 
an impersonation of that art-character which is old, 
inasmuch as it despises sensational novelty, and 
which is new inasmuch as it laughs at traditional 
prejudices. Now that the obligatory quarter cen- 
tury of vilification and sullen reserve is happily 
7° 
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Germany. Fortunately it did not last over-long. 
In those days people were rather fond of talking 
about their own sound common sense. Every- 
thing which put the slightest strain on the imagi- 
nation was warded off with the superior smile of 
the man who knows for certain that one and one 
make two, never three, and that we have five 
senses: what went beyond them was probably 
humbug. Everybody wished to be up to the 
average in all he did: not fall below, if it could 
be helped, but especially not to go beyond. 
Then, the long-haired young man was a source of 
wonder and derision to the street urchin, and the 
young woman who stepped on to a tram-car whilst 
it was in motion felt she was violating the canons 
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of good taste. The painters, when they painted a 
woman, depicted her a blonde or brunette ; that was 
the only variety at their command. Look at the 
dreary costume of those days! Not only the cut 
of the clothes but also the colours were doleful. 
I remember looking up from a picture-book and 
asking my sister why she didn’t wear the nice 
bright blue gowns with green ribbons and yellow 
bonnets there illustrated. The cheerless blacks 
and greys and dark browns were so wearisome. 
Science had taught us a good deal about com- 
plementary colours; in consequence, a_ bright 
meadow against a deep sky seemed positively offen- 
sive because we were so unused to fresh, gay tints. 

This is where Beecklin’s reaction set in—perhaps 
unconsciously as I have said. For him there was 
no average, no compromise, no uniformity. The 
dreary sombre tone of the times drove him into a 
gay revelry of colour. We get colour for colour’s 
sake. Not the cheery, extravagant colour of a 
Chéret poster, which seems as if it must be able to 
brighten up a host of mourners, but colour that is 
best characterised by the words “rich and deep.” 
A blue veil by Boecklin is bluer than any that you 
have seen in reality, a red velvet gown redder, the 
green pasture a fuller, richer green than that out 
of doors. These colours give your eyes enjoyment 
before you realise that they representa veil, a dress, 
or the grass. They are the cream of colour, as it 
were, skimmed off and offering us the ultimate 
“colour-potentiality ” of the object depicted. 

Furthermore, Boecklin thrust into this matter-of- 
fact world that then cared for nothing unless it 
could be proven by the book, a host of centaurs, 
tritons, satyrs, nereides, nymphs, dragons, chimeras, 
and extravagant creations of his fancy. These 
imaginary beings, each breathing power and life 
and will, burst in upon a startled community, caus- 
ing serious consternation among the ranks of the 
homely maidens reading 47s letter over the kitchen 
fire, of the young sailors returning to shore so 
tanned, of the old silvery grandfathers fond- 
ling golden-haired babies, of all those cut-and- 
dried demure, tame, spiritless, pious, everything 
that is tiresome, genre-subjects then in vogue. His 
paintings teemed with life and spontaneity. Every 
picture, though not one of them is demonstrative, 
is a bolt shot at the philistine, a claim for the 
artist’s right to work just as he likes, as his in- 
dividuality bids him, and not as the codes of 
theory or of the public fancy may demand. 

A few dates may be acceptable here. Arnold 
Boecklin was born on the 16th of October 1827, at 
Basel, received an excellent education, especial 


stress being laid on the classics, and turned painter 
in spite of his father’s wishes to the contrary. He 
studied first at Geneva and Diisseldorf, then at 
Antwerp, Brussels and Paris, whence he was driven 
by the outbreak of the 1848 Revolution. He re- 
tired to Rome, where he, still a poor man, married, 
and was hard at work among congenial fellow- 
artists, like Feuerbach. Fate did not favour him 
for a long time. After having strayed back to 
Basel, Hanover, and to Munich, where he found a 
friend in Count Schack, the famous collector of 
modern pictures, he settled down as teacher at the 
Academy of Weimar. This did not last long. 
After a few years were gone by he recommenced 
his wanderings to Rome, Basel, Munich and Zurich, 
though now in better circumstances. For at length 
people ceased to condemn his work because it was 
different from that of the “standard” painters, 
and those came to be the majority who keep in 
mind that the phenomena produce and govern the 
“laws,” the “laws” do not govern the phenomena. 

Some time ago Beecklin’s friends were put in 
anxiety by the news that he had suffered a stroke 
of apoplexy. Happily it was not severe, and he 
has quite recovered from the effects of it, as I had 
occasion to observe upon the evening of the 
banquet above mentioned. An incident happened 
that evening which goes to show what a hale and 
jovial fellow the old artist still is. The guests 
wanted to know what the “Pan” society was 
going to be, and the “ Pan” people, much against 
their original intentions, undertook to satisfy them 
upon this point. What with questions and answers 
and the ensuing business discussions, a vast deal of 
speechifying resulted. Our painter never rose to 
utter a syllable; but as each speaker sat down, 
Beecklin raised his glass to his lips, emptied it, and 
remarked, “ Yes, all this talking makes one thirsty.” 

Like most nice people he has a great hobby. 
He is an able mathematician, and when he wants 
to lay the brush aside and take a rest, he labours 
over the construction of a flying machine. In his 
garden near Florence, where he now has a villa, 
he had one of those machines nearly finished, 
when a great storm set in one night and spread it 
over Toscana. A new one is nearing completion, 
I have been told. Let us hope that Boecklin may 
live long enough to perfect his invention, especially 
if he will agree to paint a round number of pictures 
in between times. 

It is almost useless trying to talk about Boecklin’s 
pictures when you are not standing before them. 
Specimens reproduced by half-tone process ac- 
company this article. But if half-tone reproduc- 
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tions of paintings are all more or less unsatisfactory, 
they are especially so in this case; for Boecklin 
and colour are quasisynonyms. His is a colour, 
an impression of which one cannot easily convey 
by words. The case lies not as with the colour- 
artist Whistler, whose “Symphonies” with their 
predominant chord can be well characterised, the 
colour scheme of whose portraits consists in “ paint- 
ing in low tone” as he himself has it. Again, it 
lies not as with the colour-artist Feuerbach, of 
whom one can say: ‘This sand on the picture of 
Medea is not like real sand; but see how wonder- 
fully he has likewise deviated from the natural 
colour of each other object in the picture, to pro- 
duce a melancholy harmony.” 

Beecklin’s pictures are not harmonies, often the 
contrary. He does not “tone” the natural tints, 
he intensifies all local values. ‘To begin with, his 
eye has learned to see colour in Italy. There the 
blue waters and azure skies, there the cypresses and 
semi-tropical plants have all a depth of colour that 
we seldom get in a northern climate, where a hazy, 
moist, more or less “thick” atmosphere weakens 
the rays on their way from the pigments to our 
retina. In Italy, even so far north as the Lago di 
Garda, one can see the landscape on clear days, 
looking like Boecklin’s pictures. Generally, how- 
ever, he has emphasised the tones. 

The most marvellous thing about him is that he 
can appeal with equal power to all sides of human 
nature. Most artists in these days of specialisa- 
tion, if they have once had success with a jolly or 
a gloomy picture, are only too prone to remain 
funny or serious painters, as the case may be, for 
the remainder of their days, and they seldom seek 
to expand the foundations upon which their life- 
work rests. 

There are a number of psychical states which ever 
recur and into which our mental life may be 
resolved—such as fear, joy, wonder, and so on. 
Take them in the abstract, without reference to 
any particular occurrence that may have caused 
them, and then suppose that you want them 
illustrated, or better, exemplified by works of art. 
This is what Boecklin does, and this it is which 
elevates his works above the standard of mere 
temporary interest. Looking at his pictures we 
seem to feel that he has painted, not a jolly incident, 
but a joyous soul, as it were ; not any one object of 
grandeur, but the very spirit of awe. He likes to 
personify the music of Nature. Thus the roar of 
the surge breaking upon the cliffs is music to his 
ears; and he imagines in the cleft, worn out by 
ages of breakers, a wild nymph to be chanting and 
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striking the harp. Another is the “silence of the 
forest.” Have you not often, as you enter a forest, 
been overcome by strange feelings? You can peer 
in far among the majestic trees—each turning 
shows you more, remoter ones—and you continue, 
farther away from the light of day, and there is no 
end. The twigs snap under your tread; it is the 
only sound abroad, the rest is silence !—that is, the 
only sound of man. But beyond there is a strange 
humming, a rustle superhuman in its unchangeable 
monotony. Is it the whispering of these evergreen 
pillars reporting the intruder to their master, the 
spirit of the forest? Is this spirit fleeing before 
you, and how looks he? 

Beecklin has enticed him forward. Like a 
unicorn in form, he ventures with one foot beyond 
the border of his realm, casting a restive look of 
wonder upon the world of sunshine beyond ; upon 
his back a woman with dreamy music in her face. 

The Isle of the Dead is a wonderfully impress- 
ive picture. The huge, inhospitable cliff, rising 
out of the gloomy sea, decked here and there 
with sombre cypresses, is destined to guard the 
ashes of the lost beloved. A barge, with a new 
offering, approaches ; a woman in white, standing, 
holds the urn in her hands. 

The Castle by the Sea, The Sacred Grove, Italian 
Villa, Prometheus Chained, are other specimens of 
Beecklin’s majestic powers of fancy. He conceives 
the titan as a huge human-shaped being, covering 
miles and miles of earth, half-blending into the 
time-worn mountain to which he is chained. 

Then there are pictures of vigour and energy— 
Centaurs Fighting, Pirates Pillaging a Palace by 
the Sea. Others again are in a lighter vein ; 
beautiful bright landscapes with smiling, singing 
women ; spring’s awakening and summer drowsi- 
ness. To this class belong the Flora, Venus 
Anadyomene, Muse of Anacreon, &c. 

And then there are the frolicsome ones, that 
display a wonderful breadth of genuine humour. 
Most of them show the escapades of sea-monsters, 
centaurs, nereides, tritons in their native element. 
Nobody can paint the ocean like Beecklin. I 
believe he must have learnt it on the banks of the 
Lake Garda, that bluest of all waters. Some ot 
these pictures, such as Diana Watched by Satyrs, 
Fauns and Sleeping Nymph, Susanna and the 
Eiders, are brimming over with fun. We have be- 
come somewhat too intellectual ; our sensuous life 
is gradually being stinted, so that we fail to get 
all the pleasures out of life that we are entitled to. 
The “ Dionysian man,” once known in antiquity, 
is a very proper ideal for us to strive after, and 
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should be, after all, not hard to attain. For the 
difficult refinement of our sense we have achieved ; 
the easier refinement of our senses we ought to be 
able to regain. 

3cecklin as an artist is “ Dionysian,” inasmuch 
as his feeling for august sentiment is just as keen 
as it is for low humour and all that lies inter- 


does not contain any works of the last fifteen 
years. All the greater public museums of Germany 
and Switzerland contain one or two beautiful 
specimens. About a year ago there appeared in 
Paris an enthusiastic monograph on him. Up till 
then he had probably not been heard of abroad, 
however well he may have deserved it. He and 
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mediate. As I have said, if all his pictures were 
to pass in review before us they would evoke about 
all the psychical states that we are capable of. 
This review of course is impossible. Boecklin 
belongs to the class of artist which cares little 
for success and fame. It does not matter to him 
where his pictures find a final resting-place, and they 
are widely scattered about. The Schack Gallery at 
Munich has probably the largest collection; but 
even that does not represent Boecklin well, as it 
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Menzel are indisputably the two most famous 
painters of Germany to-day. 
H. W. S. 

[The illustrations which accompany this article 
have been reproduced from photographs of the 
original pictures by permission of the owners of 
the copyright, the Photographische Union of 
Munich, who, we understand, have in the press 
a book dealing with the work of Herr Beecklin 
illustrated by photogravure. | 
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R. FULLEYLOVE’S 

WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 

INGS OF GREEK ARCHI- 

TECTURE AND LAND- 
SCAPE. 

One of the many unsatisfactory results of the 
wonderful invention of photography has been the 
comparatively slight attention paid to architectural 
subjects, by artists of high attainments, during the 
last thirty or forty years. The details of buildings 
are given with such astonishing fidelity by the 
camera, that the photograph seems at first sight to 
leave no great field for the painter. But, apart 
from the fact that photography misrepresents or 
ignores the important matter of local colour, it is 
subject to the very serious drawback that the 
meanest and most insignificant parts of the build- 
ing photographed are either over-emphasised or 
are treated with the same emphasis as the most 
important. The more general the view of a build- 
ing in a photograph, the more false it becomes ; 
and the photograph which pretends to represent 
the relation of a building to its surroundings is the 
most unsatisfactory of all. Any architecture worthy 
of the name is designed with a view to its effect 
upon the intelligent spectator, whose eye and mind 
both exercise a very considerable selective power 
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over details. Hence, no representation from which 
this selective action of the human mind is absent, 
can adequately represent to us such a composite 
object as a fine building. 

But whilst we cannot ignore the serious objec- 
tions to photography, from the point of view of 
fine art, we.must, at the same time, not conceal 
from ourselves the fact that drawings or paintings 
of architecture have also their drawbacks. The 
temptation to trick and mannerism, which besets 
the worker in all fields of art, seems to be particu- 
larly strong in the case of those draughtsmen who 
give special attention to architectural subjects. 
No doubt the constant repetition of similar parts 
and surfaces, which is a necessary feature of archi- 
tecture, easily leads the artist to spare the exercise 
of his brain, and to adopt a more or less conven- 
tional sign, either of his own or of somebody else’s 
invention, to represent certain constantly recurring 
facts. Characteristic variations of form and colour, 
as well as the ever-changing conditions of light, 
under which objects are really seen, are thus 
ignored. It is especially in connection with Gothic 
buildings, where the significant architectural details 
are so numerous, and where the charm of the whole 
so much depends upon slight, and, toa large extent, 
unintentional variations in the workmanship of 
the details, that mannered and tricky drawing is so 
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commonly met with. The evil is, however, in too 
many cases due not merely to the lack of mental 
energy on the part of the artist, but, rather, to the 
want of any efficient knowledge of construction ; 
the draughtsman being consequently unable to em- 
phasise those parts which are of primary import- 
ance in the expression of a building. 

The last-mentioned consideration might seem to 
indicate the conclusion that the best drawings of 
architectural subjects would be found amongst 


scape, that architects have excelled as draughts- 
men. 

Mr. John Fulleylove, of whose recent work in 
Greece we are enabled to give some reproductions, 
has devoted himself chiefly to the wider and more 
delightful field of architecture in relation to land- 
scape. He has had the undeniably great advantage 
of passing through the usual course of an architect’s 
training, in addition to a thorough study of land- 
scape art ; and he possesses also the incommuni- 
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those of professional architects. The interesting 
exhibition held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
in 1884, afforded an excellent opportunity of form- 
ing an opinion on this point, so far as deceased 
British artists are concerned; and certainly the 
drawings of such men as C. R. Cockerell, Barry, 
Pugin, and Street are of very high quality from 
many points of view ; but they could not hold their 
own side by side with the work of some of the 
professional painters, more especially Turner, whose 
supreme excellence was of course partly due to his 
training in an architect’s office. Moreover, it is 
naturally rather in the case of purely architectural 
subjects, Z.e., drawings practically excluding land- 
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cable gift of a fine feeling for colour. He has 
shown in his practice, both as an oil and water- 
colour painter, a marked preference for classical 
architecture in the widest acceptation of that term, 
although he has by no means neglected the Gothic, 
as his fine series of drawings of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge bear witness. It was natural, therefore, 
that he should desire to study the venerable re- 
mains which seem to our modern eyes to be the 
actual transcendental /deas of ancient Greek archi- 
tecture, in the land of their birth; and he accord- 
ingly paid a somewhat prolonged visit to Greece in 
the spring and summer of last year The results 
of his labours will be on view at an exhibition to 
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be opened during the month of April at the 
Gallery of the Fine Art Society in Bond Street, and 
comprising over seventy water-colour drawings, 
besides about thirty sketches and studies in pencil. 
It will be seen that the glorious monuments of 
Athens have been preferentially studied by Mr. 
Fulleylove in the pure, clear light of early morning, 
or in the splendour of summer sunset, but always 
faithfully, directly, and with adequate knowledge 
of the legitimate limits of the art of water-colour 
painting. The key of colour is naturally high, but 
it has been exquisitely harmonised, and has no- 
where been forced. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the finer the colour of a work of art, 
the more light is required in order to see its full 
beauty ; and we would strongly advise our readers 
to choose a brilliant day for their visit to the Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery, if they would get the fine 
impression of the colouring of Greece which Mr. 
Fulleylove’s drawings seen ex masse are well calcu- 
lated to give. These drawings include more than 
twenty near or distant views of the Parthenon, 
nearly as many of the Acropolis as a whole, and 
more than a dozen of the Zvrechtheum, to say 
nothing of the Propylza, the Puyx, the Theseum, 
the Zemple of Olympian Zeus, the Theatre of 
Dionysos, and the Odeion of Herodes Atticus ; also 
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numerous views of sea and mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens. 

We reproduce, on page 77, a slight pencil 
sketch which gives a general view of Athens, from 
the road to Eleusis passing over the hills towards 
Daphni. Looking almost directly east, we have in 
the middle distance, first, to the left, Lycabettus, 
which shows in two masses, the highest point of 
each of about the same height (over goo feet) ; 
after an interval occupied by low hills comes the 
squarish mass of the Acropolis, with a height 
above the sea level of about 500 feet, and finally, 
to the right, the Museion or Philopappus Hill, 
rather lower than the Acropolis. This chain of 
hills is backed by the long line of Hymettus, the 
highest point of which is 3300 feet above the sea, 
We think it desirable to give these heights because 
scale is so very important in mountain landscape. 

Mr. Fulleylove’s masterly use of the pencil in 
drawing architecture is well known, and we lay 
before our readers a specimen of his pencil work 
in the adjoining illustration of part of the external 
colonnade of the Stoa of Hadrian at Athens. 
The building shown to the left of the colonnade 
is a disused mosque. On page 82 is another 
pencil drawing, representing one of the best known 
remains in Athens, the choragic monument of 
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Mr. Fulleylove’s Drawings 


Lysicrates, erected as a pedestal for a votive tripod 
of bronze dedicated to Dionysos. It was formerly 
built into the walls of a Capuchin monastery, and 
used as a book closet. Only recently has the 
ground about it been lowered to the original level, 
so that it can now be seen, to its whole extent, 
relieved against the wall of the Acropolis, as in the 
drawing. It should perhaps be mentioned that 
the total height of this very early specimen of the 
Corinthian order of architecture is about 34 feet, 
and that, with the exception of the quadrangular 
basement, it is made of Pentelic marble. 

We must not leave our readers to suppose that 
Mr. Fulleylove’s studies were confined to the 
neighbourhood of Athens. Not only are all the 
most famous places in the Peloponnesus, from 
Corinth down to Kalamata, represented in his 
recent work, but also Delphi and the scenery sur. 
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rounding that sacred spot. Instead of comment- 
ing upon or attempting to describe the water 
colour drawings we prefer to give a specimen of a 
pencil sketch, which shows part of the medizeval 
town of Mistra, with a view over the rich valley of 
the Eurotas including part of the site of ancient 
Sparta. Mistra has often been described as one of 
the most romantically situated places in Europe, 
and no single drawing could give any adequate 
impression of the astonishing beauty of its posi- 
tion. It contains a number of half-ruined churches, 
whose walls are covered with noble paintings, 
lovely even in their present state of decay. One 
of the finest churches is seen in the upper part of 
the sketch, and a water-colour drawing of its porch 
is to be included in the exhibition in Bond Street 
to which we have already referred. 

We give two illustrations, reproduced from 
Mr. Fulleylove’s water- 
colours. The first of these, 
the Acropolis from the 
Pnyx, is singularly fortu- 
nate in its point of view, 
both in relation to the 
composition of the picture, 
and also in the association 
of two such supremely in- 
teresting subjects as the 
western aspect of the Acro- 
polis and the place from 
which the orators addressed 
the Athenian people when 
assembled in their “ eccle- 
sia.” The squared mass 
of rock in the foreground, 
with rows of steps beside 
it, is the so-called Bema 
(altar) of the Pnyx; and 
the orator, standing at the 
base of it facing the people, 
had on his right hand the 
grand prospect of the Acro- 
polis which we see before 
us in the drawing, with the 
splendid gateway of the 
Propylea, the temple of 
Nike, and the great temple 
of Athene, all built of the 
finest Pentelic marble, in 
full view. In the drawing 
the straight lines of the 
Bema and the adjacent 
steps cut out of the live 
rock are very valuable as a 
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foreground and contrast to the complex outline 
of the Acropolis and its buildings ; and no less 
valuable to the composition is the suave line of 
the blue mountain (Hymettus) above. Our 
second reproduction of a water-colour drawing 
has for its subject the Temple of Athene in the 
island of A®gina, from which are derived the 
famous pedimental sculptures, restored by Thor- 
waldsen, and now the most precious of the great 
collections of works of art in Munich. Of the 
twenty standing columns of the outer colonnade of 
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BRETON LANDSCAPE. 


the temple eleven appear in the drawing. The two 
columns of the “pronaos” with their entablature 
are also seen in front of the eastern facade, towards 
which we are looking. The columns—some of 
them monoliths—are of limestone, only the roof 
and the sculptured decoration having been of 
marble. Our reproduction suffers from the 
absence of colour in the splendid stretch of blue 
sea which appears in the drawing between the 
columns and binds the whole design together. It 
is hoped, however, that the illustrations to this 
paper may give some idea of the interest of Mr. 
Fulleylove’s new work, so far as it is possible to do 
so without the help of colour, 








HE ART OF M. HENRI 

RIVIERE., AS EXPRESSED 

IN HIS CHROMO-XYLO- 

GRAPHS. BY GABRIEL 
MOUREY. 

In striking contrast to those noisy artists who 
are for ever striving to get themselves and their 
works talked about, by dint of all the incoherent 
eccentricities and so-called audacities with which 
we have become familiar in France during the 





FROM A CHROMO-XYLOGRAPH BY H. RIVIERE 


past fifteen years, is M. Henri Riviére, an artistic 
personality whom it is a real pleasure to meet, an 
artist of genuine merit and striking originality. 
In this age of shams and puffery—in art, as in 
literature and in politics—M. Rivitre stands out 
worthy not only of our admiration, but better 
still, perhaps, of our esteem. Even admitting that 
the exigencies of the struggle for fame may some- 
times excuse the overweening ambition and the 
frantic longing for success common among the ma- 
jority, our homage is none the less due to those who 
are able to make their mark on their own merits, by 
dint of honest effort towards the development of 
their talents. And of such is M. Henri Riviére. 
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The Chromo-Xylographs of Henri Riviere 


In his works one has an excellent example of 
what may be attained by conscientious determina- 
tion and artistic sincerity, when allied to real and 
precious talent. His art is full of Nature, full of a 
sentiment at once most deep, most ardent and 
most delicate. This feeling is the starting-point 
and the goal, the cause and the effect—if one may 
so express it—of his work. Everything he does is, 
as it were, a canticle to the trees, the clouds, the 
light of heaven, the green fields, the rocks, the 
hills, the sea itself. In every variety of tone, with 
infinite change of modulation and rhythm, he 
chants the glories, the sweetness, the goodness and 
the charm of Nature. He has no other love ; sees 
nought but her; and her innumerable, ever- 
changing moods delight and exalt him. Hence 
comes the great diversity of his art. He has not 
confined himself to the reproduction of this or 
that especially enchanting effect, even though it 
were in complete accord with his own vision of 
things and his own temperament. On the con- 
trary, he is never at rest, but always working, with 
the consciousness that for a nature, active, ardent, 
impressionable like his, there are still new dis- 
coveries, fresh conquests, to be made. Thus it is 
that every succeeding year he returns from his 
summer holidays laden with spoil; and so the 





BRETON LANDSCAPE. ‘'A FARM AT ST. BRIAC”’ 
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great picture of the world of his dreams grows 
richer, larger, more complete. With a scrupulous 
patience he accumulates his sound, thoughtful im- 
pressions ; steadily gaining ground each day, he 
adds to his store of knowledge and observation 
and poetry. In this way his manner grows broader 
and more simple. He excels in painting Nature in 
movement, the wild race of the clouds, the fantastic 
fleeciness of the cumulus, the dense masses warmed 
by the golden reflex of the setting sun, the scattered 
flocks of the cirrhus, showing like foam in the clear 
waters of the sky—all the moving magic of the air. 
In his most curious and original polychrome 
wood engravings—a process which he has borrowed 
from the Japanese, with a nice appreciation of its 
adaptability to his own requirements—he has suc- 
ceeded in realising some very striking effects of 
Nature, to do justice to which the rhythm of verse 
is required, for not otherwise can one convey the 
exquisite, penetrating impression produced by these 
painted pages. With what supreme art he can 
seize that divine moment when the sun is just 
vanishing, those last luminous atoms floating in the 
evening air, that sublime melancholy over all things 
as the solemn drama of the night approaches. 
Brittany! The old land of legend and heroic 
deed, the land of pious superstitions, with its 
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BRETON LANDSCAPE. ‘‘ FUNERAL AT TRESTRAON"’ 


strange contrasts of scenery ; now flat and desert 
plains, with calvaries silhouetted on the horizon ; 
now fertile banks, with crops and trees right to the 
water’s edge ; and now, again, the coast-side, with 
its splendid pink rocks standing erect and recalling, 
even under these grey skies, the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the climate of the South! 
Brittany! That is M. Henri Riviére’s chosen 
spot. Every year, during the four or five months 
of clement weather, he retires there alone, bent on 
transferring to his canvas the infinite and quite 
particular fascination of this beautiful region. But 
to appreciate him properly the reader ought to see 
for himself M. Riviére’s series of studies in colours 
of Breton Landscapes, on which he has been en- 
gaged for several years past. Thus only can he 
get an idea of the richness, the variety and the 
originality of this artist’s work. It is indeed a de- 
lightful thing to be conducted by the hand of a 
real artist among his works, and to be able to ac- 
company him confidently, and breathe in the fresh 
and invigorating odours they exhale. Through 
the medium of his productions we see him ever 
devoted to the characteristics of things; ever aim- 
ing at free, pure draughtsmanship; bound fast to 
realism, but not, as some understand the word, to 
absolute realism, whereby art is reduced to the 
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level of photography, and becomes hard and vul- 
gar ; devoted rather to realism of the better sort, 


‘broadly grasped and expressed, and seeking only to 


portray such parts of a subject as will endow it 
with a character or a special attribute, and that in 
a form at once precise and clear. 

It is worth while to pause a moment to consider 
M. Henri Riviére’s method. A born artist must 
needs, if he would give adequate expression to the 
thoughts and the dreams within him, be possessed 
of a special instrument, properly adapted to his 
manner of seeing and feeling ; and if he has not 
invented an altogether new medium, at least he 
has, by taking one already in existence, and adapt- 
ing it to the requirements of his art, made it his, 
by his own special handling of it. 

Thus, M. Henri Riviére has altered and protected 
and adopted to his own style the process of 
chromo-xylography, in which he now excels. The 
patient, delicate work demanded by this method is 
well known, as are the difficulties of joining and 
the infinite care required in the engraving of each 
block in order to obtain strict accuracy of line and 
colour. The work begins with a set of tracings 
taken from the complete original drawing; one 
tracing to each block, of course, and one for each 


colour employed, without counting other blocks, 
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The Chromo-Xylographs of Henri Riviere 


which play a prominent part in M. Riviére’s scheme. 
The chief difficulty consists in the joining of those 
blocks whose colours must meet exactly without 
being divided by a cerné. As an example we have 
the colour engraving called Ze Bourg de Perros- 
Guirrec. What delicacy in the “degrading” of 
this sky, and the clouds floating in it. I do not 
believe any artist has yet, in the way of workman- 
ship, achieved results so perfect as these. I have 
seen in M. Riviére’s studio, side by side with the 


four, the largest, belong to the set of Breton 
Landscapes. What their artistic value is may be 
judged by the reproduction of the Bourg de Perros- 
Guirrec. 

The two smaller blocks form part of a series of 
Paysages Parisiens, on which the artist has been 
working for a long time. The accuracy and the 
poetry of these works, produced with an art at 
once so original and so entirely personal, may 
easily be imagined. But, after all, the method 





‘*A STUDY OF WAVES” 


originals, several chromo-xylographic proofs printed 
by himself. It is really wonderful. The proofs 
are by far the more supple, the more delicate in 
tone, with most curious effects of depth and fine, 
unexpected touches. All this soft to the eye, very 
clear and very suggestive, while the slight grain of 
the paper adds one more beauty to the work. 

The truth is M. Riviere is an indefatigable ex- 
perimenter. Every day he is enriching his process by 
fresh improvements, small enough to the untrained 
eye, but of real value nevertheless, and adding finish 
to the delightful originality of his plates. In mak- 
ing his colours and in using them he proceeds on 
a plan of his own, the result of long experience 
and patient study. Of the six blocks from his 
chromo-xylographs which are here shown in black, 
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itself counts for little compared with the senti- 
ment of real art emanating from these beautiful 
productions—a living sentiment fitting them with 
truth and feeling. 

Besides being a realist—if I may use the word 
in its widest significance—M. Henri Riviere is also 
a fantaisiste of most brilliant imagination. The 
one attribute completes and enriches the other ; 
and that his fancy delights us so greatly is due to 
the fact that it rests upon a basis of delicate spirit- 
uality and truth. In considering his works it is 
impossible to forget the great and purely artistic 
success he achieved on the little stage of the “Chat 
Noir,” with his polychrome omdres chinoises. It 
formed a delightful spectacle, this life in miniature, 
evoked from behind the white sheet, all alive with 
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The Chromo-Xylographs of Henri Riviere 


gesture and movement. How exquisite the art 
with which he showed us the Marche a l’Etoile, 
with all the people—shepherds, and sailors and 
kings—hastening towards the stable at Bethlehem. 
Striking, animated pictures these, unforgetable 
pages of colour ; those of the ships, for instance, 
with their big sails, and the human forms standing 
in the fore, with arms stretched out towards the 
gleams of the miraculous star. Then there were 
moon-set scenes, and landscapes of oriental night, 
studded with gilded beads as with so much gold- 
dust, while the deep warm blue of the heavens 
seemed to quiver with luminous spheres. 

The art of M. Henri Rivicre—as I have at- 
tempted to describe it—has yet another aspect, 
and one which, I venture to think, is worthy of the 
fullest consideration. I refer to its deco- 
rative points. Side by side with a genuine 


This engraving of the Pardon de Sainte-Anne 
remains so far his greatest work, his four de force. 
Apart from the question of process, its general 
treatment and effect are astonishing. 

As I close this brief notice of M. Henri Rivitre’s 
art, I feel with regret and apprehension that I have 
done but scant justice to the characteristics of his 
work, and have not sufficiently emphasised his 
merits. The fact is, when one is face to face with 
productions such as these, full of so fine a senti- 
ment, mere words seem powerless to express one’s 
sense of the very mystery such works contain, and 
of the delicious charm he feels who has the privi- 
lege of seeing and admiring them. 

GABRIEL Mourey. 





and masterful handling of detail, we find 
in his work that fulness of line and of 
colour which we admire so much in the 
Japanese. If M. Riviere had only the 
leisure to devote himself to applied art, 
there can be no doubt that, equipped as 
he is with a thorough knowledge of 
draughtsmanship, and with a rich and 
simple palette, he would produce the most 
original and effective decoration. There 
is in him, apart from the artist, a techni- 
cal worker of remarkable skill, with a 
profound knowledge of processes, which 
enables him to adapt his material to the 
best advantage, according to the require- 
ments of his work. 

The sheer labour involved in the en- 
graving of even one of these coloured 








wood-blocks might deter even the most 
industrious of craftsmen. Each plate, 
indeed, requires no less than fifteen or 
twenty different wood blocks. For the 
printing of his plates he prepares his own 
colours, and thus it is he succeeds in 
obtaining the most remarkably free and 
delicate effects of tone. His large en- 
graving, the Pardon de Sainte-Anne, com- 
posed of four plates joined together, is 
formed of from sixty to eighty wood 
blocks, and the artist himself will tell of 
the difficulties of the joining, and of all 
the care needed before he succeeded in 
harmonising the scheme of colours, and 

















bringing the lines and the tones into 
accord, when each fragmentary sheet had 
to pass a score of times under the press. 
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From an old world point of view it is interest- 
ing to take note of the very decided renaissance 
just now taking place in art matters in the colonies, 
but there are additional reasons that make the life 
of the Australian artist an attractive subject at this 
moment. The surroundings and conditions of life 
at the Antipodes point conclusively to the fact that 
a school of artistic feeling and expression is sure to 
develop sooner or later, which will be distinct from 
any other Art movement in 
any part of the globe. The 
skies may be likened to Cali- 
fornia, the atmosphere to 
South Africa, but the type of 
inhabitant, the scenery which 
surrounds him, is quite dis- 
similar to any other country. 
The pronounced liking for 
outdoor life, with an uncon- 
scious love of the picturesque- 
ness incidental to Australian 
scenery are reasons why 






patrons to acclimatise English pictures and collec- 
tions ; this, while stimulating the local ambition to 
work, cannot have helped much to foster a taste for 
Australian work. But there are now indications 
that encouragement is given to the local men, with 
the result that they are sending in to their exhibi- 
tions work that merits the greatest praise, the more 
sO as a serious attempt is being made to found a 
truly Australian school ; in proof of this, one review 
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artistic temperaments should 
exist and artists should 
flourish amongst this young 
and energetic community. 
That the artist in these lati- 
tudes should have had his 
struggles is only another 





instance that history, even in 
Art matters, repeats itself. 
Of the struggles themselves 
none, perhaps, have been so 
unmerited as the unfair com- 
parisons offered by the many 
attempts made by various 
go 
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of the last exhibition just closed in Melbourne 
says the work appears to have “all come from one 
studio.” Australian nature has now her pupils 
in hand ; the result is certain, and the time may not 
be far distant when these pupils, transformed into 
masters, may hold an exhibition in London that 
would come laden with the perfume of the 
Australian bush, a clear sky, metallic gum leaves, 
dust covered tracks, a presentment of the true 
Australian type, not as represented in drama, but 
solidified at the very 
moment of felling some 
giant tree, or scanning 
the parched and dazz- 
ling plains for some 
signs of his straying 
flocks —a veritable 
Australian subject, with 
all but the breath of 
life. This is what the 
artists of Melbourne 
and Sydney are striv- 
ing to depict. Of the 
institutions identified 
with Art in the colo- 
nies, less may perhaps 
interest the London 
reader. Victoria and 
New South Wales both 
societies of 


possess 
growing energy and 
power; the former 
colony perhaps em- 


braces the greater 
number of actual pro- 
fessionals, and perhaps 
also the larger number 
of stronger workers. 
It was twenty-three 
years ago when the 
Victorian Academy of 


Arts was started. The 
outlook must have 
been a little depres- 
sing, with a _ small 


ground grant from the 
State, which enabled 
them to build and hold 
exhibitions, which 
mainly existed on the 
supplementary aid 


St. G. Tucker 
offered by an Art Percival Ball 
Union. For over A. Loureiro 
thirteen years the Bernard Hall 


society worked with varying success ; by this time, 
however, the number of artists was increasing, 
many having arrived from the older countries. When 
the needs of a home and exhibition space began to 
be seriously felt, naturally longing eyes were cast 
upon the ground and bluestone building which stood 
a landmark on Eastern Hill for so long. The new 
set having formed themselves into the “ Three 
A’s” (Australian Artists’ Association”) con- 


siderable success attended their operations, and 
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after close on three years’ existence the two societies 
were welded together, under the style of the 
“Victorian Artists’ Society.” It was a memorable 
night when the new and stronger section became 
members of the old society, to outvote their 
weaker brethren, thereby obtaining the birthright 
and the blessing (an annual Government subsidy 
of £250). It was not long before competitive 
designs were called for, and the present gallery, 
which stands on the old site in Albert Street, 
takes the credit of being the only properly built 
picture gallery in the Southern Hemisphere. It 
comprises two fairly spacious rooms, admirably 
lighted in daytime, and an electric light installation 
for night ; there are also a life class, stair gallery, and 
three useful clubrooms. The committee consists 
of a president and twelve members, with one 


g2 





exception all professionals ; 
sub-committees also carry out 
entertainments and _ social 
programmes. 

There are about 140 mem- 
bers ; of these about 40 are 
professional, at an annual 
subscription of #1 15. An- 
other marked improvement in 
Victorian Art affairs of late 
years has been the disposition 
on the part of the National 
Gallery Trustees to recognise 
more fully the Artists’ Society. 
For years past the former 
body have had large sums of 
money to spend in works of 
Art. In addition to carrying 
on the Library, Museum, and 
other branches of scientific 
import, they conduct well- 
equipped studios for the use 
and training of students, 
rather to the detriment of 
those unfortunate enough to 
have to impart tuition ; but 
there are strong reasons why 
Art education in Victoria 
should not be left under the 
control of the gallery trustees 
as at present constituted. The 
interest of student and artist 
are identical ; but the moral 
result of the administration at 
Swanston Street is to disin- 
tegrate artistic interests. The 
trustees may not be con- 
demned for securing as much credit to themselves 
as possible for their Art students’ exhibitions and 
their scholarships, but it must detract inevitably from 
the public interest taken in other artistic endeavours. 
The beating of drums in Swanston Street must 
deaden the sound from the other “show” at 
Eastern Hill. That the trustees “labour truly ” 
may be admitted, but gentlemen whose appoint- 
ments constitute an official recognition of some 
past service to the State (only one of whose number 
being an artist) cannot reasonably be expected to 
decide upon Art questions as affecting the com- 
munity in addition to their other duties. Only 
within the past three years has an artist, after much 
opposition, had a seat upon this board ; true, there 
is a salaried Art Director or instructor for the 
schools. The present occupant is the most useful 
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master the post has seen, and being an enthusiastic 
draughtsman his influence will show strongly in 
the student’s work. But, again, as a matter of 
principle, it was a grave error on the part of the 
trustees to make the renewal of this appointment 
a permanent one: they surely have no such power 
to practically create public servants without the 
authority or sanction of the Public Service Com- 
missioners. 

In Sydney things are different. Without display 
or ostentation, three men (one unfortunately now 
dead) organised a collection of pictures which any 
country might feel proud of, at the same time 
endeavouring to afford what help and encourage- 
ment lay in their power to those aspiring to an 
artistic career, and by so doing have already formed 
a small collection of worthy local talent. Contrast 
the periodical visits of these two solitary Sydney 
Trustees to the exhibitions in other colonies for 
the purpose of discovering which of the exhibitors 
deserve a place in Sydney National Gallery. Con- 
trast this earnest desire to foster Australian ability 
with the policy pursued by the thirteen Trustees of 
Melbourne, who have ever been inclined to spend 
all their money in foreign countries. The future 
of the Sydney student seems in every way more pro- 
pitious than that of his fellow in Melbourne, the 
natural surroundings of his happy hunting grounds 
affording much more variety in subject. A certain 
censorship also accompanies the Melbourne stu- 
dent’s existence which is absent in Sydney, Art 
education in the latter city being vested in the 
hands of the artists themselves, the “ Art Society 
of New South Wales ” receiving from Government 
#500 annually, a proportion of which has to be 
devoted to carrying on life and painting classes ; 
the £125 State grant to the Victorian Artists’ Society 
being a sad commentary to this fact. The display 
at the annual awards in the national schools in 
Melbourne may not always be for the general 
good, and some may question the propriety of 
using the nation’s galleries to hold exhibitions of 
foreign work, conducting sales, and charging the 
public admission during the time that the local 
society is holding its own exhibition. Should the 
national purse continue to supply the means for 
the education of Art students, the controlling body 
should be composed more largely of artists, or, 
better still, the whole responsibility of Art tuition 
should be transferred entirely to the body of artists, 
which, as a matter of cost, would alone be a great 
saving to the country. To effect these desirable 
changes, let us advise the two Sydney societies to 
amalgamate, to be then joined by the Melbourne 


society, under the title of “ Australian Artists.” 
Unanimity would then secure any reform. This 
would approach the happy consummation of the 
hopes and wishes of all true lovers of “ Art and 
Artists in Australia.” G. A. 

[We shall be pleased to hear from other colonial 
friends on matters affecting the prosperity of art 
and artists in their midst.—Eb. | 


OME RECENT BOOK-PLATES. 
BY GLEESON WHITE. 


But a few years ago, it would have been 

a hard matter to find a dozen modern 
book-plates of English design worth attention 
on their own merits. Excepting those by Mr. 
Sherbourn, Mr. John Leighton, and Father Anselm, 
the rest for the most part were tame devices supplied 
by heraldic stationers. Now the plethora of new 
designs allows subdivision and _ classification. 
Even the ladies’ plate, hitherto almost without ex- 
ception armorial, has arrived in sufficient num- 
bers for a whole volume to be devoted to its study, 
and for collectors to make it a special subject. 
Among the many new plates waiting to be illus- 
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trated in our pages are one or two intended for 
ladies’ use; but we can hardly discover therefrom 
the dominant idea for an ex-/ibris intended to be 
used by a sex not supposed to be peculiarly in- 
terested in those trifles which the bibliophile 
affects to prize so highly. 

The growing education of the democracy, or 
the feeling that heraldic book-plates should be used 
only by those in the direct line of succession, or 
even a mere passing caprice of fashion, may dictate 
the preference for pictorial plates to-day. For it 
is certain that among some hundreds of modern 
designs scarce a dozen of those belonging to 
commoners show any trace of heraldry. There- 
fore, having no examples of “ armorials” for ladies 
in the present group we may dismiss their peculiar 
interest in the matter and refrain from dis- 
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BOOK-PLATE BY H. NELSON 


cussing “ widow’s cords,” the proper impalement 
of the arms of married women, and the various 
precedents which need some study if a designer 
wishes to escape exposing his ignorance. But the 
two designs for mere males by Harold Nelson are 
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book, and a volume of history, is 
inconceivable, It would be either 
ridiculously dignified in one class, 
or much too trivial for another. 
The first purpose should be to dis- 
play the owner’s name, with or 
without address; that it may be 
decorated with figures or any other 
ornamentation goes without saying, 
but it should always be a decorated 
label, not a label arbitrarily placed 
on a panel of decoration. 

Nor should its dimensions be 
exaggerated. It would be foolish 
to attempt to lay down a hard-and- 
fast rule, but the size of a gentle- 
man’s or lady’s visiting card is 
surely large enough for most vol- 
umes ; and that of a postage stamp 
hardly too small, provided the let- 
tering and decoration are kept 
broad and simple. 

Most people to-day who give 
commissions for a book-plate, wish 
all their tastes represented thereon. 
—s \ If they paint, play golf, raise 


HON MAR" FRANCES flowers, or ride a bicycle, the un- 

2 fortunate book-plate is expected to 
wis HARRIET BORTHWICK_ proclaim all these extraneous facts. 
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BOOK-PLATE BY R. ANNING BELL 


notable exceptions to the low average of the current heraldic 
plate. The one for Geoffrey Parkyn is a capitally arranged 
panel, with a very pleasantly displayed shield. The other 
for Ernest Scott Fardell, M.A., if not quite so original, is a 
very good though somewhat “grey” composition. Another 
quasi-armorial composition for Zdward G. Moody, by G. R. 
Quested, is spirited and obedient to the traditions of its 
style. It is curious to find that although at first sight it 
appears to be an “armorial,” yet it is really absolutely non- 
heraldic. But as a curious link between the two opposite 
styles it is distinctly interesting. 

The growing tendency towards the mere picture with a 
name tacked on to make it pass muster as a book-plate, 
cannot be passed over in silence. The purpose of the ex- 
“ibris should never be forgotten; it is a label to be used 
over and over again in scores or hundreds of volumes of all 
sorts. If the picture be a good one, it is vulgarised by con- 
stant repetition, nor can it avoid being singularly out of 
place in some volumes. A figure composition that would 
accord with a Ouida novel, a devotional work, a cookery BOOK-PLATE 
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hour-glasses, skulls, owls, and reading-lamps. 
Surely the fact that you care enough for your books 
to provide a special label for them, so that they 
shall not be disfigured with hand-writing, is in itself 
proof that you are a book-lover. 

It would seem as if the book-plate were made to 
do for the living to-day what the fulsome epitaph 
did for the departed in the last century. A person 
must be of very undecided tastes and individuality 
if he needs the facts to be recorded on his book- 
plate, lest he (or she) should forget them. If their 
glorifications of personal hobbies are intended for 
strangers, the poster offers more field. And instead 
of planning of book-labels (mostly hidden) a house 
label, stuck by the front door, would give more 
space for this superfluous babble and spread the 
unimportant information over a wider area. 

But it is easy to construct a theory 
of the ideal book-plate and much 
less easy to carry it out. Only, 
whatever it be—it is evidently more 
interesting if it escape the obvious. 
Now a figure of a girl reading a 
book is patently the most obvious 
of all obvious themes for an ex- 
dibris, especially one intended for a 
lady’s book-plate. Therefore it is 


not quiteso clear. No doubt some personal mean- 
ing is intended which does not reveal itself to an 
outside critic. 

The fine composition by George R. Quested, 
for Dr. John Paul Malecki, is a capital instance 
of a pictorial plate, so broadly schemed that it 
loses the mere picture and gains a certain monu- 
mental effect. In a smaller size it would fulfil its 
purpose still more admirably, and deserves to be 
reproduced by the new Swan line Etching process, 
whereby impressions from an intaglio plate would 
give it the richness of an old copperplate frontis- 
piece, which its composition and scheme suggest. 

Two, untitled, by A. Maude, are a little over- 
elaborate in detail, possibly a trifle too pictorial 
to be exactly fitted for repeated use, but all the 
same they are not unworthy examples of their 





best left alone: and this protest 








conveys no hidden sneer at any par- 








ticular designer—for who that has 








designed book-plates could declare 
truthfully that he (or she) had never 
used this painfully common-place 
motive. 

Yet even this theme can be so 
poetically treated that you forget its 
too frequent precedents. The de- 
sign for Joshua Sing is one of Mr. 
Bell’s most characteristic composi- 
tions. Often as he has treated 
idealised figures of Poetry and Prose 





before, one may doubt if he has ever ee 























accomplished a more graceful de- 





sign. That for the Hon. Mary F. 
































H. Borthwick is redolent of the 
woods and fields and of the joyous- 
ness of youth, while another, for 
Philip H. Rathbone, shown here in 
the smaller of its two sizes, is a 
quite notable example. In its 
general plan the best of the three 
as a label, it is no less beautiful in 
the sweep of its line ; the connec- 
tion of the theme with its purpose is 
96 
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school. The trick of the enclosing white line to 
detach a figure from a solid black background is 
dangerous if overdone—just at present one grows a 
little weary of its too frequent employment. The 
employment of a seated girl reading has been com- 
mented on above ; yet they are distinctly decorated 
labels and not pictures in the added inscriptions, 
whether both would not be improved by the 





B. MACDOUGALL 


BOOK-PLATE BY W. 
absence of the black rectangular framing line is an 
open question ; the lower one would certainly be 
quite complete without it. 

The Jane Hay plate by W. Brown Macdougall is 
interesting and meritorious in its own way. Those 
who remember this artist’s work in Zhe Evergreen 
and elsewhere expect much from him, when he has 
finally found himself. It is needless to observe 
that in this there is a trace of the style of another 
designer, one who has influenced, not always for 
good, too many younger men. The fact that imita- 
tion, be it ever so clever, is always less desirable than 
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personal expression, is patent to every- 
body except the one who, all uncon- 
sciously, often enough, sees through 
the spectacles of another. There is so 
much evidence of a really distinctive 
individuality in Mr. Macdougall’s work, 
that the passing influence is less im- 
portant, since it will probably be soon 
elbowed out by the vigour of his own 
invention. 

The design by Celia Levetus, for 
Edward R. Taylor, master of the Bir- 
mingham school, is typical of the idea 
that has captured that excellent insti- 
tution. The use of the bold line, and 
the simplifying of details, are all ex- 
cellent qualities. Very few, however, 
of those who employ this convention 
manage to secure so much “colour” 
in their work. Without praising this 
clever artist’s work unduly, it has this 
sense so strongly marked, that if she 
studies hard and is not too ready to 
accept commissions, and so to produce 
hasty work, one may forecast a very 
notable career for her. ‘Ihe danger 
of becoming too pictorial is approached 
in this design, but the artist has shown 
elsewhere that she is alive to this, and 
can achieve the problem of a “ pic- 
torial ” plate that is not pictorial ; which 
paradox really sums up the whole ques- 
tion. 

As a last word to designers, one may 
reiterate the advice of the opening 





decorating a label, not scheming a 

panel, or arranging a page of illustra- 

tion, but merely ornamenting the simple legend of 
personal ownership which a book-plate bears as its 
reason for existence. 


HE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
II—THE WORK OF MR. NOR- 
MAN SHAW, R.A. 


IN modern architecture, no less than in many 
other arts, if we dive deeply into first causes, we 
come back to the pre-Raphaelite influences dating 
long before the year of the Great Exhibition itself. 
Certainly the house at Bexley Heath which Mr. 
Philip Webb built for Mr. William Morris, referred 
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BY G. R. QUESTED 


to in the former article, is almost us far removed 
from Victorian Gothic as from Queen Anne, and 
this house, with its decorations by William Morris, 
Rossetti, and Burne-Jones, although (I am told) 
unknown to Mr. Norman Shaw, stands as proof 
that the source of the movement he guided so well 
must be traced still farther back. 

In the course of a long conversation lately, it 
was interesting to find the author of so many 
beautiful things full of praise for the work of other 
men, and far more anxious that the work of several 
of his contemporaries should be more widely 
recognised than to advance any claim on his own 
account. He would not even allow that the furious 
attacks in the early days of Queen Anne exceeded 
the limits of legitimate criticism. Indeed, but that 
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to report a conversation not taken down on the 
spot is liable to distort the speaker’s meaning, one 
would like to include his eulogies of Mr. Butter- 
field’s work, of Mr. G. E. Street’s marvellous 
powers of sketching, of Mr. Comyns Carr’s vision 
of an esthetic suburb which, owing to his in- 
domitable energy, was realised in a marvellously 
short time, and many another tribute to the 
labours of his friends and rivals. Therefore if too 
hasty generalisation has appeared to credit Mr. 
Norman Shaw with more than his share, it thereby 
distorts his own opinion. But all the same, 
although Darwin frankly and constantly acknow- 
ledged Wallace, and Mr. Norman Shaw pleads for 
the recognition of other men, the public prefers to 
credit any movement whether it be the theory of 
evolution or the birth of Queen Anne architecture 
to one man. Nor are they guilty of a sin of com- 
mission in doing so, and sins of omission are not 
often felt deeply. 





THE DRAWING-ROOM, FROGNAL PRIORY, HAMPSTEAD 


For Mr. Norman Shaw deserves a lion’s share ot 
praise. Not only were his houses from the first 
beautiful without and within, but they provided a 
setting for beautiful things. Indeed, they well- 
nigh compelled the owners to employ finer decora- 
tion and more artistic furniture than contemporary 
taste required. If you turn back to very early Du 
Maurier drawings, and see the ideal of an aristo- 
cratic interior in the early sixties, and then com- 
pare the same artist’s record of a similar interior in 
the eighties, you will realise the actual progress 
most vividly. In the earliest of Mr. Shaw’s houses 
he employed freely Morris stained glass and wall 
papers, De Morgan tiles and other examples of 
new revived applications of the industrial arts. 
Some of these industries would have flourished 
probably had Gothic maintained its supremacy. 
But founded wholly on that style they must needs 
have been based to a great extent upon ecclesias- 
tical precedent. Hence there would have been 
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R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., ARCHITECT 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 
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HOUSE IN MELBURY ROAD, KENSINGTON 


R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., ARCHITECT 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 


less opportunity for the growth of the new school 
of design. For some time past it has been the 
fashion to sneer at the esthetic revival, to confuse 
its follies with its undoubted merits. Yet if you 
take away the sunflower and the Japanese fan, the 
blue china hung upon walls, and the rest of its less 
defensible and ephemeral fashions, in simple jus- 
tice you should compare what is left with the 
terrible average of early Victorian decoration. For 
the Gothic movement had scarcely touched the 
upper and middle class house. It is with the 
reign of Mr.. Norman Shaw and his able contem- 
poraries that we find a distinct change for the 
better, reflected from the architecture to the de- 
coration, thence to the furnishing, and even to 
some extent to the dric-d-brac of the new houses 
and to the costume of their inmates. These 
100 


secondary influences are perhaps more easily re- 
cognised by the average person of taste who is not 
peculiarly interested in architecture. Yet, to re- 
peat once more what a certain school of artistic 
prophets have preached for years, there can be 
little doubt that nearly all the applied arts owe far 
more to architecture than is apparent at first 
sight. Indeed, in tracing the source of the 
new movement in design, it is surprising to find 
how many of its leaders have begun as students in 
architecture, and turned afterwards to illustration, 
designing, and other branches of art, bringing into 
the realm of fancy certain solid principles of pro- 
portion, construction, and style, which give tenfold 
value to their work. 

It would be foolish, however, to give Mr. Norman 
Shaw credit without adducing examples that bear 
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witness to the many-sided excellence of his crea- 
tions. A short list of the more noticeable build- 
ings designed before 1870 was included in the last 
paper. Tothese we may adda few more, including 
only those which the architect himself believes 
represent him most satisfactorily. Lowther Lodge, 
Kensington, which fitly heads this second list, no 
doubt helped more than any other building to 
familiarise “ society” with the charm of the newly 
revived red-brick style. Until it was overshadowed 
and its fine proportions crushed into insignificance 
by the monstrous mass of the Albert Hall Man- 
sions, erected close by, no house on the Knights- 
bridge Road attracted so much attention. The 
mile of large town houses facing the Park included 
at that time the costly house Baron Grant had 
erected on the site before occupied by a rookery, 
and since by Kensington Court. Yet not even 
this much advertised building was half so attractive 
to the country visitor or the Londoner as the com- 
fortable-looking Lowther Lodge, which preserved 
an air of domesticity in its dignity, and although 


appearing sumptuous enough to be the abode of a 
millionaire, looked also a home. Quite near, in 
Queen’s Gate, the house of Mr. J. P. Heseltine 
(1874), affords another instance of Queen Anne, 
successfully applied to town architecture. Indeed, 
Queen’s Gate is peculiarly rich in good examples of 
this artist’s work, as we shall see later on. 

Among country houses we have Adcofe (near 
Shrewsbury) 1875, built of stone and half-timber, 
which shows the architect’s earlier manner, and 
Pierrepoint, Surrey (1875), as notable and character- 
istic examples. The Swan House, Chelsea, 1875 
(p. 28, 29 anfe), is one of the most reticent in its 
architectual features, remains still a monumental 
instance of the finer sense for proportion and 
mass which elevates Mr. Norman Shaw’s work 
above that of most of his disciples. In this, the 
picturesque features are all essential; here are 
no sham gables nor ornament for ornament’s sake. 
With sash windows freely employed on certain 
stories, you find on others ample bays and oriels 
with leaded casements, yet the juxtaposition comes 
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with no sense of anachronism. It was this power of 
blending certain features hitherto deemed irrecon- 
cilable that gave the Queen Anne the vitality of 
a new growth. Sticklers for precedent had been 
prevented hitherto from employing admirable 
features which the necessities of the case required, 
because they did not belong to the chosen style. 
Sash windows and the pointed arch were often 
tried together, yet hardly once with even tolerable 


important feature of domestic architecture. In 
other styles the porch, or the parapet, pilasters or 
colonnades or some less essential feature of the 
building strike you first. In Mr. Shaw’s houses it 
is almost invariably the happy treatment of the 
windows that arrests the spectator. Did space 
but permit it, Zze Old Swan House might supply 
a text for a well-nigh exhaustive paper on the 
fenestration of town houses. 





DRAWING-ROOM AT 6 ELLERDALE ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
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(From a Photograph by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 


effect. A mongrel compromise, called Lombardic- 
Gothic, with its chamferred capitals and debased 
arches still exists in jerry-built villas, a melancholy 
witness of the Victorian-Gothic style which 
Queen Anne displaced. For the fenestration of 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s work is obviously the first 
quality that catches the eye. You see that the 
architect is determined to give his interiors as 
much light as any one could desire, and does it 
with no defiance of architectural laws ; but, on the 
contrary, elevates the window from a _ merely 
utilitarian detail to its rightful place as a most 
102 


A fine house in Cadogan Square (1877); 
Pickard’s Rough, Guildford (1877); Fete, Devon 
(1877), a very large granite house ; Farnley House, 
Chelsea (1877); one of the two houses built by 
Mr. Norman Shaw for Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., at 
Hampstead (1878); Zhe Clock House, Chelsea 
(1878), and Greenham Lodge, Newbury (1878), 
all fall into the same class of mansions. Differing 
widely in other respects, they all unite in being 
only possible for wealthy clients, and fairly large 
sites. With the Church of St. Michael, Bedford 
Park (1879), our attention is turned to the quarter 
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(From a Photograph taken especially for THe Stupio by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 


with which Mr. Norman Shaw will be found 
most intimately associated. Of the church itself, 
one of two only, from this architect’s design, 
little need be said. It is outside the scope 
of these articles, nor does its author attach very 
serious importance to it. But the zsthetic colony 
in which it is situated, although owing far less 
in detail to Mr. Shaw’s design than the average 
person imagines, is nevertheless the direct out- 
come of his intention. Despite the fact that his 
personal connection with it was comparatively 
brief, the earliest houses were designed by him, 
and it has developed in the lines he had laid 
down, and in a time exercised an influence on 
villadom which could hardly be exaggerated. 

In this magazine it would be absurd to describe 
the style of architecture for small houses which 
Mr. Norman Shaw employed at Bedford Park. But 
although the story need not be re-told, since every- 
body knows it, there is a danger lest the very fact 
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which is so patent to everybody is rated at less 
than its intrinsic importance. To use red brick, 
and simple painted woodwork externally, to plan 
houses first and make the elevations express the 
needs of the interior, to leave standing any old 
trees that chanced to be on the site, to eschew 
mere ornament, and trust to broad, simple effects, 
these are the commonplaces of even second-best 
architecture to-day. But it was not so in the late 
seventies. Not all Mr. Norman Shaw’s beautiful 
work at Leyes Wood, Merritt Wood, Cragside, 
Adcote, or the later houses such as Chesters, which 
reveal other qualities as freshly conceived as the 
earlier, although on new lines, are likely to have 
the same share in moulding the popular taste 
as the Bedford Park estate has had already. 
Indeed, were it possible to blot out the whole of 
the mansions and leave the modest villas, we might 
still find that the new revival of domestic architec- 
ture was in much the same condition. Forone must 
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reiterate, even at the risk of being prolix, that all 
the Arts and Crafts movements, the improved wall 
papers, carpets, and a hundred other articles of 
commerce, have been directly influenced by 
architects to a far larger extent than the public 
guesses. The first itefn in house furnishing is, 
obviously, the house. Once this had been 
made comely ard commodious, the taste of the 
middle-class, hitherto cramped by reason of its 
mean environment, was in a condition to be 
educated. As music, and other arts, were no 
longer the close privilege of the aristocracy and a 
limited number of professional students, so archi- 
tecture widened its domain and did not disdain 
the house for modest incomes. No man is entirely 
responsible for any movement of importance, but it 
ever one name might be employed to include the 
movement shared by a dozen fellow-workers 
and yet do little injustice to the rest, it would 
undoubtedly be that of the subject of this chapter. 

For the qualities Mr. Norman Shaw prized most 


highly, are the essentials of house building, not its 
decorative finish. True that, artist to his finger 
tips, he arranged the normal features so deftly that 
they became decorative. But the real merit is 
chiefly the planning and the illumination of each 
building, its sensible and beautiful proportions, and 
its frank, honest construction without unduly em- 
phasising the fact that brick is brick, and wood— 
wood. Add to this the pleasant proportions of 
the rooms, the cosy domesticity of even the most 
costly decorations he employed, and you begin to 
realise the amazing dexterity which concealed arti- 
fice. 

Dawpool, Birkenhead, built in 1880 for Mr. T. 
H. Ismay, demands more than a passing reference. 
By the courtesy of its owner, this noble house, which 
has not hitherto been illustrated, is represented by 
several views from photographs taken especially 
for THE Stup10o. As one of these shows, it may 
be classed with Cragside, and certain of Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s earlier works, rather than with the 
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more widely known group of Queen Anne houses. 
The charm of its massing is peculiarly evident, 
for the picturesque effect of each front seems to 
have been gained as the natural result of the 
ground plan, and not adopted merely for its external 
appearance. ‘The interiors are especially fine; the 
entrance hall has a delightful glazed screen, with a 
certain reminiscence of the famous portrait of 
Will Somers at Hampton Court. The picture- 








marble tombs of the English Renaissance. The 
charm of this sumptuous ingle-nook cannot be put 
into words ; in it the extremes of ornate and stately 
decoration are combined with the maximum of 
cosiness and comfort. It is this happy wedding of 
the monumental with the domestic that gives to Mr. 
Shaw’s interiors a peculiar charm. The billiard- 
room, which is a sort of ante-chamber, is a unique 
apartment, wherein four noble arches spring direct 








THE HALL, ‘‘ DAWPOOL” 


(From a Photograph taken esfecially tor THE 


room presents so many notable features that it is 
hard to say which merits most attention. The 
superb fireplace is seen in the illustration, but at 
the opposite end a sumptuous open screen of carved 
oak, with brass banisters in lieu of glazing, supports 
a balcony running across the whole width, which is 
in its way as notable as the treatment of the chim- 
ney-hearth. Another fireplace, partially seen in the 
picture of the dining-room, is a most stately com- 
position. Two huge round pillars of polished 
marble support an entablature which recalls the five 
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from the floor, without any break in their huge 
mouldings. The result justifies the bold attempt to 
introduce so striking a feature into a private house. 
Every detail of this really wonderful house would 
repay study; and could a whole number of THE 
Stup10 be devoted to it the space would not be suffi- 
cient to exhaust the material. Even if this were 
the one instance of the architect’s genius, it might 
well be sufficient for his great and well-deserved 
reputation. Many of the houses dismissed in a 
brief line are almost equally worthy ; but this may 
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be fairly taken as a type—and possibly the finest 
example—of the more palatial of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s private houses. 

The originality based on mere eccentricity very 
rarely attracted him—the novelty which was ob- 
tained by devices for comfort and convenience is 
everywhere to be found. In the interiors of 6 Eller- 
dale Road, the screened door, which adds a 
pleasant feature to one room, is not a merely archi- 





its occupants. In this little attic—as it were—is 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s private studio. A sloping 
desk below the window, with sketches in progress 
still on it, is no doubt the birthplace of the many 
beautiful houses which stand monuments to his 
refined skill all over England. 

It would be easy and instructive to dwell on the 
technical excellences of his work. Other period- 
icals devoted to the subject have given many 
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(From a Photograph taken especially for Tue Stuptio by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 


tectural detail, but adds privacy, and avoids the 
draught from the door to one sitting by the fire. 
So in the dining-room, the great cosy hearth, 
with its windows on either side, makes a room 
within a room. More than that, it adds a third 
apartment, for above this ingle-nook, reached by a 
flight of stairs to the left of the recess, is a delight- 
ful snuggery, with a window overlooking the valley 
below, and another through which you see into the 
dining-room, and can, if needs be, conyerse with 
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articles on this aspect of his labour. Here we are 
more concerned with the artistic aspect of his work, 
and can assess it on its evident merits, without 
understanding fully the means used to obtain the 
results. 

Nor is it possible to dwell on the public buildings 
for which he is responsible ; Messrs. Baring’s Bank 
(1880); the offices of the Alliance Assurance 
(1881), at the corner of Pall Mall and St. James’ 
Street; Mew Scotland Yard (1886),an acknowledged 
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masterpiece, and several others. Nor is space 
available to describe Davenport (1880), the Zhree 
Gables (1881), a house erected for the late Frank 
Holl, R.A., at Hampstead; Bryanston, Dorset 
(1888), Lord Portman’s large house ; the stately 
170 Queen’s Gate (1890), (illustrated on p. 101) ; 
Chesters, Northumberland (1890), a most original 
work, with a unique plan, in a style almost purely 
classic; Haggerston Castle, Berwick (1892), the 
Hallams, Guildford (1893), and a house for the 
Diocese of Rochester (1894), Kennington Park. 
To pass over these rapidly is a work of self- 
denial. Chesters, with its suggestion for the pure 
Classic revival, which many believe to be nearly 
upon us, alone deserves many pages of appreciative 
analysis. So it would be pleasant and profitable 
to illustrate every room of one of his typical man- 
sions, to call attention to the ingenious and always 
fresh devices so liberally bestowed upon each, and, 
above all, to note the sobriety and repose which is 
preserved in every style. In the more purely 
Gothic houses of the first period, the Queen Anne 
of the second, the still more restrained Georgian 
of the third, and the unqualified Classic of the 
last ; in one and all the same excellence is apparent. 
Nowhere is quaintness and, fantastic effort to be 
new at any cost, but in all an abiding and success- 
ful effort, first for utility, and, indissolubly united 
with it, beauty of a high order. In modest ways 
Mr. Norman Shaw leaves more worthy buildings 
behind him, than architects to whose lot it has 
fallen to design cathedrals and palaces ; for each 
house he has begotten is in its way as perfect as 
could well be, and perfection is unconcerned with 
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STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—That Sir John Millais should 

have been chosen to succeed Lord 

Leighton as President of the Royal 

Academy is much to the honour of 

that institution. No living artist is so 

admirably suited by the greatness of his technical 
powers and by the commanding nature of his 
personality to preside over the chief Art society of 
this country. He is, as the President should be, 
an unique painter, one without a rival in his own 
peculiar gifts ; and he occupies a position in the 
art world which is now unapproached and un- 
approachable. No better acknowledgment of this 
position could be imagined than the unanimous 


approval which both in the profession and out of 
it hailed the news that he had allowed himself to 
be nominated for the vacant headship of the 
Academy. This same unanimity marked his elec- 
tion. The only vote given against him was his 
own, recorded for Mr. P. H. Calderon ; and this 
was in an assembly of academicians, the absentees 
from which could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. So signal a proof of his popularity and of 
the esteem in which he is held by his fellows must 
have been gratifying to him ; but to every one else 
it appears as an absolutely appropriate testimony 
to the greatness of the influence for good which 
he has had upon our British Art. 





Every one will join in the wish that no failure of 
health or loss of power may induce him to resign 
a post which he is so well able to fill. So long as 
he continues active in his profession his place is em- 
phatically at the head of it ; and nothing but a final 
retirement from the artistic arena would justify him 
in allowing another of his academic colleagues to 
replace him in a position which is his by right of 
succession to Lord Leighton. He is still a man of 
unexhausted vitality, an artist whose powers have 
not waned, so that, if he will allow it to be so, 
there is no reason why his term of office should 
not be long and distinguished. He has already 
left upon the pages of art-history a mark which 
can never be blotted out ; but as President he has 
opportunities greater than he has ever had before, 
and these opportunities he, an enthusiast in art, 
may well be expected to turn to notable account. 
Few people at all events will be disposed to ques- 
tion his authority, for he is one of the few artists 
about whose capacity all schools agree. 





Mr. J. W. Waterhouse is busy with a couple. of 
pictures, both of which he expects to finish for the 
Academy. The more important one, which will 
probably be called Hy/as and the Nymphs, is one 
of the best examples of his later manner which 
he has as yet produced. It represents a pool 
shadowed with rocks and overhanging trees and 
half hidden by masses of waterlilies. A youth is 
dipping water from it with an earthenware pitcher, 
and as he stoops from the bank the nymphs 
who inhabit the pool are rising up through the 
dark water to draw him down. The colour scheme 
is in low tones of green and brown, lighted by 
the silvery flesh tones and the golden red hair of 
the water maidens; the figures are exquisitely 
refined and dainty, and the delicate modelling of 


the youthful bodies and limbs is expressed with 
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admirable subtlety. Mr. Waterhouse’s second 
and smaller canvas is a Pandora opening, beside 
a stream in a fir grove, the box in which are 
imprisoned the evils of life. It is an arrangement 
of dark blue, brown, and grey-green. 





Mr. E. A. Abbey will signalise his election to 
the Associateship by contributing to the Academy 
a large historical picture with many figures, Zhe 
Funeral Procession of Henry VI., upon which he has 
been busy at intervals for some twelve months past. 
Mr. Abbey will also be represented in the Spring 
at the Champ de Mars Salon, where a room has 
been put at his disposal by the committee for the 
exhibition of his series of a hundred and thirty 
drawings illustrating Shakespeare’s comedies, a 
series which was originally produced in Harper's 
Magazine, and afterwards reproduced in photo- 
gravure and issued separately. 





Mr. Alfred Hartley’s chief picture at present on 
the easel is a strong portrait of a well known Bir- 
mingham gentleman whom he has painted life-size 
and seated. He is also at work upon a landscape 
composition, treated somewhat after the manner of 
the modern German school. The scene is a rocky 
hillside crowned with trees and along which winds 
aroad. A train of men in armour is riding by 
towards a castle which is seen on a hill beyond. 
The background is a distant landscape and a low- 
toned sky with masses of cloud lit by the glow of a 
stormy sunset. 





At the spring exhibition-of the New English Art 
Club most of the more prominent members are 
likely to be well represented. Mr. Francis Bate has 
ready a larger picture than he has shown for some 
time past, a cottage-garden with figures grouped 
about the gate. Mr. P. Wilson Steer will probably 
send landscapes. Mr. George Thomson is painting 
a seated full-length, rather smaller than life, of 
Mrs. A. L. Baldry, a scheme of warm yellow- 
browns, blue, and yellow. Professor Brown has a 
work of some importance in hand; and Mr. H. 
Tonks has also a successful picture very nearly ready 
for exhibition. 

It is, by the way, as well to call the attention of 
intending exhibitors in the New English Art Club 
Show to the fact that the club has re-enacted the 
rule which was experimentally abandoned last year 
that outside artists can only submit work to the 
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jury of selection by the invitation of two members. 
It was found that the admission of pictures without 
any such restriction threw an impossible strain 
upon the limited resources of the gallery and en- 
couraged the contribution of a mass of work entirely 
out of proportion to the size of the exhibition. It 
has always been the policy of the committee to 
keep the show within such limits as would ensure 
the proper display of every painting hung ; and to 
secure this result it became necessary, when artists 
could send in without invitation, to discard nearly 
ten times as many works as were accepted. By 
reverting to the original rule this unnecessary labour 
of selection can be avoided. The receiving day for 
the spring exhibition will be March 30, and the 
opening day April 6, at the Dudley Gallery, its 
lease of which the club has just renewed. 

The “ Little Salon,” 4 Orchard Street, is for the 
future to be the headquarters of a club for lady 
artists living in the country and the London 
suburbs. ‘The subscription will be one guinea, 
and the advantages offered by the proprietor will 
include facilities for exhibiting the works of mem- 
bers in the gallery, the provision of a private room 
in which business matters can be discussed and 
interviews arranged between the artists and their 
clients, and the setting apart of other rooms for 
writing and the other usual club purposes. The 
scheme seems to be a promising one, for there are 
certainly many ladies who practise their profession 
at a distance from the exhibition quarter of Lon- 
don who could not fail to find such a resting-place 
immensely convenient. 





The Z7ristan and Isolde window in stained glass, 
designed and worked by Mr. James Sparrow, which 
is illustrated on page 112, is one of the latest 
achievements of an artist whose admirable crafts- 
manship has been illustrated before in THE Stupio. 
In this, as in most of Mr. Sparrow’s work, the beauty 
does not reveal itself fully in a black and white re- 
production. Following the best precedent of the 
older masters, Mr. Sparrow selects each piece of 
glass, and uses at times several layers to gain the 
shade he needs. These are sometimes of different 
colours, so that a jewel-like effect is imparted to the 
design, which cannot be gained by a single thick- 
ness. Having used old German characters without 
capitals for the title, it seems an anachronism to 
employ the musical notation of to-day. Nor is the 
decoration of the panel below the design quite in 
keeping with the rest of the work. The figures of 
the two women fail to attach themselves coherently 






































“SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS, P.R.A.””. FROM 
A PAINTING BY HIMSELF IN THE 
UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE 
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“TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” 


in the cartoon ; but these minor defects are lost 
in the effect of the window itself, which, intended 
for a private house, offers an excellent instance of 
stained glass employed for domestic purposes. 


IRMINGHAM.—The most important 
artistic event of the past month has 
been the exhibition, in the rooms 
of the Royal Society of Artists, of 
the works of the Students of the 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW DESIGNED BY JAMES SPARROW 


Municipal School of Art, and the branch schools 
in connection with that institution. The Central 
School has now about 1100 students, while at 
the branch schools there are some 2400 more, 
making in all about 3500. Over one thousand 
exhibits were included in the collection. It is of 
course impossible to mention individual efforts 
here; but it is highly satisfactory to be able to 
chronicle the all-round excellence of the exhibition, 
and to note that the work of the school as a 
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whole is still advancing in the right direction. In 
the application of good design to the industrial 
arts the students do better every year. The metal- 
work, jewellery, and various styles of enamelling, 
are all decidedly better than in the past, and show 
a truer understanding of what should be attempted 
in these mediums. The special Jewellers’ School 
in Vittoria Street is already justifying its foundation 
a year or two ago. The modelling in clay, under 
the direction of Mr. Creswick, is making great 
strides ; and, in many respects, both masters and 
pupils are to be congratulated on the work done 
during 1895. 


ONWAY.—Plas Mawr, the house of 

the Royal Cambrian Academy at 

Conway, is one of the most pic- 

turesque ancient mansions in Wales. 

It was a happy thought on the part 

of the Cambrian academicians to choose it as their 

local habitation and to preserve it from mutilation. 

But Elizabethan rooms, charming and romantic 

though they are, do not make the best picture 

galleries, as the Welsh painters have found out. 

Small windows, whatever their value from. the 

scenic point of view, inevitably mean uneven light. 

In order to make Plas Mawr a suitable home for 

the Cambrian Academy, a picture gallery has been 

added to it, which measures forty-five by twenty- 
seven feet. 


The Royal National Eisteddfod has hitherto 
concerned itself with poetry, music, and literature. 
At the Llandudno meeting, to be held in June, a 
new feature will be introduced. It is intended to 
build a temporary art gallery and get together a 
large collection of pictures by the most distinguished 
living artists. The building will consist of two 
rooms with top lights. The wall space will enable 
the committee to hang about five hundred pictures. 
Professor Herkomer is greatly interested in the 
Eisteddfod exhibition and has secured the loan of 
some important works of art. Guarantors are 
coming forward rapidly, and there is little reason 
to doubt that the exhibition will be of high interest 


to all who care for modern art. 
G. & 


EWLYN.—The gallery has again been 
replenished and a very interesting 
little show has been drawn together, 
but, of course, such frequent calls 
upon the community are exhausting, 


and henceforth both our exhibitions and our public 
must be made to endure each other somewhat 
longer, or else we shall be forced to re-shuffle the 
old cards. As it is, there are a great many can- 
vases that are familiar to frequenters of the leading 
exhibitions. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s portrait of his daughter is 
the honoured guest. Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s scar- 
let soldiers drink her Majesty’s health from the 
north wall, while on the west there are Mr. Bram- 
ley’s Domino, Mr. Gotch’s Wizard, and Mrs. Stan- 
hope Forbes’ Moorland Princesses; Mr. Hall 
shows his beautiful Fading into Night; Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes has a charming little picture, 
which he calls Red Room in Holland; Mt. 
Tuke has some small but admirable work, and Mr. 
John Crooke is showing a canvas that has not 
before been exhibited—it is called Between the 
Showers, and pictures a reedy marsh in whose 
water the sky repeats itself; warm clouds and cool 
tell of evening. Mr. Arthur Tanner has some very 
brilliant little notes of sunshine—motes of sunshine 
I had nearly written, so very full of light are these 
small radiant pictures of various lands. 


Mr. Sherwood Hunter, a recent Newlyner, and a 
most cosmopolitan painter, has some Dutch and 
Breton subjects. Mr. Hunter's studio is bewilder- 
ing both in its wealth of sketches and in the extent 
of wandering which they represent, It is comforting 
to come across so complete a refutation of the pro- 
verb that “a rolling stone gathers no moss ”— 
though no doubt much depends upon what one 
considers as moss. He is finishing a picture of the 
wall of wailing at Jerusalem, with devout Jews in 
striped praying shawls and phylacteries. It is a 
subject that has always had an attraction for 
painters. Mr. Walter Langley, the water-colourist, 
is at work on an oil picture which represents three 
old fishfags crossing the beach; with baskets on 
their backs ; behind is the harbour and the charac- 
teristic groups of fisherfolk and bustle to be seen 
any day when the sea is out and the fish are in. 

N. G. 


LASGOW.—The annual exhibition 
held here under the auspices of 
the Fine Art Institute is now 
opened, and by reason of the 
general artistic quality of many of 

the exhibits it in no way falls short of previous 
exhibitions, though there is perhaps just a trifle 
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‘THE WHITE HOUSE ON THE HILL” 


too much of a local character about the collection, 
which has never before been so prominent. 


The old sytem of high hanging is still continued 
at the Institute, but in this respect it is not quite 
so bad as in former years, while a new feature is 
that one of the galleries is devoted to portraits, 
and in order to help the decorative effect a 
number of flower and figure subjects have been 
placed between. The exhibits number 880, and 
they embrace work in oil, water colours, and 
sculpture. Architectural drawings, with a few 
black and whites, occupy one of the rooms. 


As usual at the Institute exhibitions, the loan 
pictures make a special feature, and in the present 
show there are many masterpieces by living and 
deceased painters of various schools and nationality. 
The largest and at the same time finest picture not 
only of the loan section, but also in the whole exhi- 
bition, is Whistler's Za Princesse de Porcelaine, 
which bears the date of 1867. Other notable loan 
pictures are by Corot, M. Maris, Mullet, Isabey, 
Israels, and Muhrmann, the latter being repre- 
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FROM A PAINTING BY GROSVENOR THOMAS 


sented by a powerful canvas entitled Chi/dren 
Playing at Eventide. 

Among the ordinary exhibits there are many 
interesting and valuable works, but none, except 
some of the portraits, touch a very high standard 
of excellence as regards a distinct personality, and 
it is regrettable that when one comes across a dis- 
tinctive canvas it does not look its best owing to 
its juxtaposition to unsympathetic work. Taken 
altogether, it is very evident that the local exhibitors 
show up better by good honest painter-like work 
than the others, and briefly, the following may be 
said to embrace the work that confirms this state- 
ment :—Drvift Nets, by Wellwood Rattray ; //ora, 
by Alexander Roche; Zhe White House on the 
Hill, a low-toned landscape by Grosvenor Thomas ; 
and We//, by George Henry, A.R.S.A., a vigorous 
study of a woman’s head against a dark green 
background. ‘The two latter we are enabled by 
the kind permission of the artists to here repro- 
duce. Other works in this category are Stuart 
Park’s brilliant little canvas, A Gipsy Maid (repro- 
duced in the December number of THE Srupio) ; 
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William Kennedy's Harvest Moon, a particularly 
fine impression of a village under the effect of a 
frosty autumn evening ; a clever study of a Gir/'s 
Head, by E. A. Walton; the Woodland of 
A. Brownlie Docharty; a figure subject, by 
I). Y. Cameron, and his portrait of a child in 
fancy costume ; a large impressive landscape, Cun- 
ningham, and a smaller one /ensive, by James 
Paterson ; Zwilightand Autumn, by Reid Murray ; 
a picture poem, Zvensong, by Macaulay Stevenson ; 
and, generally, the works of E. A. Hornel, Whitelaw 
Hamilton, Archie Kay, and George Pirie. 

In the portrait-room there are some high-class 
pictures, which show very prominently the dis- 
tinguished quality of the best of the local men, 
especially two—James Guthrie and John Lavery. 
The former is represented by a lady’s portrait A/7s. 
Maclehose, and by Bailie 
Sinclair. Both pictures 
bear the impress of a master 
hand and mind in their 
realisation of character dis- 
played and also in the 
technique and colour. Mr. 
Lavery’s exhibit is a large 
portrait of Dr. Fergus Fer- 
guson, and in it there is 
much fine work, which 
stamps the picture as being 
of more than ordinary 
merit. Arthur Melville has 
a portrait of a lady, and J. 
E. Christie shows Bailie 
Primrose and a portrait 
group, both excellent in 
different ways. In the 
water-colour section there 
is nothing brilliant, with the 
exception of Arthur Mel- 
ville’s Zhe Rialto, Venice. 
The sculpture gallery con- 
tains a number of notable 
works by G. Frampton, On- 
slow Ford, A. McF. Shan- 
non, W. G. Stevenson, and 
Kelloch Brown. D. M. 


ARIS. — At the 
Durand - Ruel 
Galleries M. Ar- 
mand Guillau- 
min is exhibit- 


ing some forty-four can- “ee.” 








vases in two series—/Paysages et marines d Agay 
(Var), and Paysages d’ Auvergne. This painter's 
manner is rough and forced and incomplete to 
the last degree; his violent way of looking at 
things robs nature, so harmonious in herself, of all 
harmony. He ventures on false combinations 
of colour, at once inexplicable and inexcusable. 
Under the pretext of reality, he piles up the most 
incongruous effects having no real connection, and 
by way of displaying his power, he neglects the 
most elementary rules of drawing, distorting and 
disfiguring everything in a summary fashion which 
to me is unbearable. Never, surely, has the South 
of France, which I know well, presented to the eye 
such brutal contrasts as these. Most artists have 
fallen into this same error in their attempts to depict 
the scenery of the South. They represent it inhar- 
monious and incoherent, whereas, on the contrary, 


FROM A PAINTING BY GEORGE HENRY, A.R.S.A 
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in this land of burning light everything melts deli- 
cately into an atmosphere liquid and soft. M. 
Guillaumin has been careful (and wisely so, for 
otherwise there would be nothing to guide one) to 
indicate, beside the name of each picture in his 
catalogue, the exact hour and minute when it was 
painted. A new and scientific method, this, of 
summarising the meaning of a work of art! But, 
indeed, art is not the word here, for I have searched 
through M. Guillaumin’s entire collection without 
finding anything resembling it ! 





M. L. Lévy-Dhurmer’s exhibition at Georges 
Petit’s was not open when I wrote last month, but 
it is closed already. I should not like, however, to 
pass it by unnoticed, for it was really one of the 
most interesting and most characteristic displays 
we have had for a long time past. It served to 
show, in the first place, that we have in M. Lévy- 
Dhurmer an artist of great ability, who is bound to 
be heard of in the future; and it also furnished an 
illustration of what may be achieved, in these days 
of ignorance and clap-trap and materialism, by a 
conscientious sincerity, and a deep study of the art 
of drawing, joined to an imagination nurtured on 
an intimate acquaintance with master works. M. 
Lévy-Dhurmer is an artist of great delicacy, and 
with a thorough knowledge of ¢echnigue. His gifts 
cause his fancy to soar high and resolutely towards 
the ideal. He has no thought for form or colour 
save in so far as they may serve him in the expres- 
sion of his ideas and feelings, and these ideas and 
feelings are of a mysterious, aristocratic quality, 
subtle, without excess of subtlety, and tending to 
draw from the creations of his genius the spiritual 
secret of their inner being. In this, it may be said 
at once, he is the direct descendant of the best 
masters of the past. From them it is that he takes 
his example ; and if from time to time one comes 
across traces of the influence, now of Leonardo da 
Vinci, now of Memling, now of Holbein or of 
Diirer, at least one must recognise the excellence 
of his selection, and must admit that, in spite of 
this, his works bear the mark of his own talent and 
his own individuality. 





The portraits of Madame Emile Moreau and M. 
Georges Rodenbach, the graceful poet and author 
of Bruges-la-Morte, &c., give evidence of deep 
thought, acute imaginative spirit, and undoubted 
knowledge of colour and draughtsmanship. It is 
indeed a pleasure to note the arrival of an artist of 
so marked an individuality, an artist, in fact, of 
highest breeding. 
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To M. Lévy-Dhurmer succeeded in the same 
galleries, M. Maurice Bompard, an indifferent 
orientalist, and commonplace to the verge of re- 
pulsiveness. His studies and pictures of Algeria 
and Venice are lamentably poor, both in colour 
and in design. This—not to put too fine a point 
upon it—is simply retired grocer’s art, and it were 
unpardonable of me to dwell longer upon it. 

G. M. 


RUSSELS.—At the “Maison d’Art” 

M. Paul Dubois is now exhibiting 

forty pieces of sculpture and odjets 

d'art, and M. Alfred Verhaeren fifty 

pictures— interiors, still life, landscapes, 

and sea-pieces. It is a pleasure to see once more 

the works of M. Dubois (one of the founders of 

“The Twenty”) already exhibited here and there, 

for they all display the utmost skill in modelling 

and grouping, and are justly admired. M. Ver- 

haeren’s work came as a surprise to most people, 

and more than one influential critic had the satis- 

faction of “ discovering” him. By general consent 

he is nowregarded as the most powerful colourist 

of the Belgian school—an opinion held, until quite 

recently, only by a few of his artist friends. One of 

his pictures, an interior, has been purchased by 
the Government for the Brussels Museum. 





M. Leveillé’s glass-work and some artistic cera- 
mics by M. Lachenal complete the exhibition. 
Several of these pieces have been acquired for the 
Museum of Decorative Art. 





M. Dondelet has been exhibiting forty works of 
various kinds at the Art Club in Antwerp—paint- 
ings of archaic style, curious drawings intended to 
illustrate M. Maeterlinck’s new volume of poetry, 
and illuminations based on an old Flemish legend, 
Dat Liedeken van Here Halewyn. 





Another interesting display has just been 
organised by the “Maison d’Art” in memory of 
Jean Portaels, the last Director of the Brussels 
Academy of Fine Arts. This exhibition includes 
several of his chief works, and in addition there is 
a collection of paintings and statuary by former 
private pupils of his. To get an idea of the 
advantages of his teaching it is enough to mention 
a few of the men who were students under Portaels, 
for instance, the painter Emile Wauters, whose 
reputation is world-wide ; the celebrated French 
artist, Fernand Cormon; the sculptor, Vander 
Stappen ; the architects Licot and Van Humbeeck ; 
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and lastly, M. Blanc-Garin, who has assumed the 
mantle of his master and already helped to form 
several artists of the future. 





The exhibition by MM. Haukar, Duyck, and 
Crespin at the Brussels Art Club is confined to 
applied art. MM. Duyck and Crespin’s posters 
are very popular here, the former putting into them 
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CANDLESTICK IN WROUGHT IRON 
DESIGNED BY M. HAUKAR 


all his fertile and graceful qualities as a vignet- 
tist, and M. Crespin displaying his gifts of ingenious 
and clever decoration. M. Crespin also shows 
some designs for carpets, tapestries, sgraffiti, and 
wall-papers. Among the latter, the design called 
Les Poissons is very happily composed, and truly 
charming in colour. M. Haukar exhibits some 
very original plans and sections of houses, also 
some designs for stained glass, and a candlestick 
in wrought-iron, of unusual form—(See illustra- 
tion). 





At the present moment MM. Haukar and 
Crespin are busily engaged in carrying out a re- 
markable and entirely novel scheme in connection 
with the Brussels Universal Exhibition of 1897. 
The idea is a vast one, but it must be dealt with 
very briefly here. 





The conspicuous success of the Antwerp Exhi- 
bition of 1894 was the reconstruction of “Old 
Antwerp.” Seeing this MM. Haukar and Crespin 
said to themselves, “ Let us consider our own times. 
Why not look ahead of us, instead of at the past? 
Let us take into consideration the progress already 
achieved, and the new material at our disposal. 
Let us suggest the erection within the precincts of 
the new Exhibition of an entire guartier of Brussels, 
not of the 16th, but of the zoth century. Thereby 
we shall encourage the pioneer artists, who often 
find it hard to place the new creations of their 
talent.” The work thus suggested is now well ad- 
vanced, and the plans promise a most successful 
outcome of an interesting idea. MM. Haukar and 
Crespin proclaimed their scheme in a letter ad- 
dressed to several Belgian and French art journals 
in July 1894, and they acted wisely in fixing the 
date of their enterprise, in view of piracies, which, 


it seems, are already looming. 
F. K. 


ERLIN.—In the summer of 1889, two 

young painters, Otto Modersohn and 

Fritz Mackensen arrived in an un- 

frequented part of North Germany, 

not far from Bremen—a district which 
seemed to promise little in the way of landscape 
beauty, being chiefly fenland, and known gene- 
rally as ‘‘ Teufelsmoor”—or Devil’s moor. There 
is a little town there—Worpswede. The peculiar — 
melancholy and gloom of the scenery induced the 
two artists to make a long stay there, and they 
began to work on the sights around them—simple 
Nature in her ever-changing moods, and the 
peasant folk in their every-day life. 





Other young artists followed them—among the 
rest Hans am Ende. Work of all kinds was done 
—painting and etching, landscapes, figure-studies, 
anything the surroundings offered, and of which 
they had intimate knowledge. For a long time 
the rest of Germany knew nothing of this little 
colony of artists, until at last, in the summer of 
1895, the “ Worpsweder,” as they styled themselves, 
made their appearance at the Munich Exhibition. 
Their success was complete. One of Modersohn’s. 
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pictures—Sturm im Teufelsmoor, was purchased 
by the Pinakothek, in Munich, and Mackensen’s 
Gottesdienst im Freien won-the highest medal. 





Some of the landscapes by Modersohn—the 
first of the Worpsweder pictures seen in Berlin— 
were recently exhibited at Schulte’s Sa/vn. The 
earnestness and solidity of the work made a most 
favourable impression, and it therefore seemed 
desirable that I should say a few words about the 
origin of the colony. Looking at these pictures, I 
am impressed, as I have so often been in the pre- 
sence of the landscapes of the great Dutchmen of 
the seventeenth century, by the fact of how little 
those qualities which go to make up what the 
public are wont to call a “beautiful landscape ” 
are required in fine, direct work like this. Any 
one who knows the look of the moorland can 


conjure up the dull brown tints of these unlovely. 


plains ; then he can picture a few trees and stunted 
cottages, with here and there a herd of cattle. 
The simplest of processes, evidently! But the 
artist’s eye is needed to invest the scene with 
beauty and to present it in comprehensible form. 
The hour and the light are exactly timed. Even- 
ing is closing in over the cottages, which are grow- 
ing dim in the twilight, with the brown tones of 
the moorland skilfully worked into the foreground. 
Then there are three tall trees vanishing away in 
the distance, with the centre of the picture taken 
up by the fresh spring meadow-grass. The back- 
ground is a mass of ruddy cloud; and finally 
there is the little village, clad in snow, like all 
around, in the clear evening glow. Everything is 
simple and interesting and—it must be admitted— 
beautiful. 





And the /echnigue of this picture corresponds 
with its unpretentious subject. Broad and bold, 
and free from all triviality of treatment, this picture 
impresses one most agreeably ; it is so pleasing to 
the eye. The painter who, like Modersohn, in 
these pictures of his, has the gift of rendering full 
of interest the simple features of Nature, has all 
the qualities of a superb landscapist; and when 
he possesses in addition a complete command of 
his technical means, it is safe to predict for him a 
future full of success. 





It will be of interest to the numerous amateurs 
of photography in England to learn that from the 
beginning of September to the middle of October 
next an exhibition of amateur photography will be 
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held in Berlin. The exhibits will be shown under 
the patronage of the Empress Frederick, in the 
Reichstag buildings, and they promise to be a 
very representative collection. Particulars may be 
had on application to the manager of the exhibition, 
Herr Schulz-Henke, go Kéniggratzstrasse, Berlin. 
G. G. 


UNICH.—While wood engraving, 
as seen in the big illustrated papers 
published in various parts of Ger- 
many, for a long time past has 
not reached so high a level as 

that of some of the English journals of the same 
class, it has, on the contrary, been brought to 
greater perfection, both in its technical and its 
purely artistic forms, in our best and most popular 
comic paper, Die Fliegende Blatter, of Munich. A 
Graphische Vereinigung, or Pictorial Union, has been 
formed, principally among the wood engravers work- 
ing on that journal, and at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary these artists placed before the public gaze an 
excellent and well-chosen collection of their works, 
in the form of an exhibition in the Kunstverein. 
O. Kresse, R. & W. Schlumprecht, A. Klopsch, 
Hensinger, and Hoberg—these are some of the 
exhibitors, and they need fear no comparison with 
their Englishand American confréres. The artistic 
simplicity of that genial humourist Oberlander, 
the soft delicacy of the graceful water-colours of 
René Reinicke or Conadam, and the bold char- 
coal line of Menzel—all these are displayed here, 
with intelligence and taste and knowledge. In- 
deed it cannot, should not, be the sole object of 
wood-cutting to abnegate its own specific qualities 
in mute and slavish imitation of other “echnigques ; 
and it is therefore satisfactory to find that there is 
a decided inclination, chiefly among our younger 
painters, to devote themselves to this art in imitation 
of the great wood engravers of the 16th century. 





Herr Littauer is exhibiting just now a splendid 
collection of drawings and etchings by Max Lieber- 
mann, which give a most interesting and charac- 
teristic idea of their author’s bold and articulate 
manner. From the first Liebermann brought his 
remarkable technical knowledge to the assistance 
of his great gifts, which constituted him the foremost 
exponent of naturalism of his day ; but even this, 
in the long run, cannot make his work sympathetic 
or agreeable. He has a predilection, amounting 
almost to a passion, for what is unsavoury and ugly, 
and this both in the choice of his subjects and in 
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his treatment of them. Some of his studies of 
heads, like one of his street scenes, can only be 
described as most unfortunate examples of a 
deliberate avoidance of all that is graceful and 
charming. Other of his productions simply excite 
wonder, without enthusiasm ; and this applies par- 
ticularly to some of his landscapes. One series of 
his works, however, excites our complete and sym- 
pathetic interest, and enables us to see the artist’s 
undoubted creative ability—his lax-spinner, for 
instance, a worthy modern counterpart of Velas- 
quez’ Carpfetworkers. Mention must also be made 
of the masterful /echnigue of his etchings, Zhe Beer 
Garden, The Boy Bathing, and The Knitting Shep- 
herdess—examples full of artistic interest. 





The special exhibitions on view last month at 
Littauer’s sa/on come under the black-and-white 
category. In the first place there was a collection 
of lithographs and etchings by the genial Félicien 
Rops, the property of the accomplished author and 
discriminating collector, W. Weigand. We have 
here a display of this artist’s work, from his early 
lithographs—which show him as a follower, in 
point of subject, of Gavarni, Daumier and others 
of that school, with a ¢echnigue which is the wonder 
and the delight of all good judges—down to his 
etchings, full of glowing fancy, and revealing him 
akin in spirit to Klinger himself. Despite the rich 
choice of works before them the promoters of the 
exhibition showed only a small selection of the 
Weigand collection and of the artist’s Guvre, as 
a great part of them had to be withheld from public 
view by reason of their grossness. As it was, many 
of the works actually exhibited were calculated to 
offend prudish susceptibilities on account of their 
rather daring nature. All question of morals apart, 
however, and viewed exclusively from the artistic 
standpoint, Félicien Rops’ productions remain an 
altogether remarkable example of the most mature 
work, full of knowledge and splendid in treatment, 
and as such are worthy of all honour. 





The Rops Exhibition has now been followed by 
a collection of etchings by the Scandinavian, Anders 
Zorn, who offers a brilliant illustration of Northern 
austerity and originality allied with the chic of the 
Parisian. No doubt he is strongly mannered, but 
his manner is full of power, and the problems he 
attempts, like the solutions he finds for them, are 
decidedly ingenious. The best of his etchings 
have been issued as reproductions of some of his 
own paintings—Jm Omnibus and Badllszene, for 


instance, and particularly his portraits, which are 
very striking in their fresh and life-like treatment. 
G. K. 


RESDEN.—We have had an exhibi- 
tion of Raffaelli’s works. It is sur- 
prising that so powerful a genius 
can at once be so universal. There 
were oil-paintings, water-colours, 

pastels, drawings, etchings, and dry-points in black 
and colours, and also statuary. All these things 
were not only interesting but good, which, in the 
case of the statuary, was especially astonishing. 
The half-length bronze of a social democrat poli- 
tician, addressing a meeting, with his glass upon 
the table before him, would do credit to any man 
who had devoted all his life to sculpture. 





There seems to be an unlucky star guiding the 
poster competitions in Germany, where interest in 
this branch of art is gradually increasing. In 
Hamburg there was a competition for the poster of 
this year’s picture-show. It was limited to local 
artists, and the jury found a design which they 
considered worthy of the first prize. I have not seen 
it, but, according to reports, it must be a bold, 
effective poster, somewhat on the “ Beggarstaff” 
plan, with few colours and no detail. In place of 
the allegorical figure customary here, there ap- 
peared a woman in modern dress. After the 
prize had been adjudged all the competing designs 
were publicly exhibited. The public, however, 
kicked up a row over them, and the newspapers 
all agreed in condemning the posters, so that the 
committee had to give in. As the people of 
Hamburg do not like the committee’s poster, 
they will have to go without one, and this year’s 
show will not be advertised. 





The competition for the Dresden poster 1897 
was open to all German artists, and about two 
hundred designs were sent in. About thirty of 
these were modern in style, and some very good, 
as, for instance, one of a genius rising up out of a 
brightly illuminated city ; the whole figure could be 
printed from two stones, one an orange-tint for the 
flesh, the other a purple tint for the shadows. 
Albert Klingner, an academy student of Berlin re- 
ceived the first prize for a design of which I shall 
say a word anon; O. Schindler of Dresden the 
second, for a design of a half-figure growing out of a 
purplish fantastic flower (this is what it looks like ; 
the artist himself explained it as sound-waves ema- 
nating from the mouth of a man who proclaims the 
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date of the exhibition) ; E. R. Weiss of Carlsruhe 
the third prize, for a design of people in a picture 
gallery, drawn somewhat in Steinlen’s manner. 


In this case also the designs were publicly 
exhibited after the prizes had been awarded. Two 
days after a mysterious note called the jury again 
together. Somebody had discovered that Klingner’s 
design, which had received the first prize and 
which was to have been printed, had been pretty 
faithfully copied from Derwent Wood’s Academy 
group, Daedalus and Icarus, a reproduction of 
which appeared in the January Srup10. In con- 
sequence, the jury reconsidered its judgment, and 
Schindler’s design will probably be used. 

H. W. S. 


ILAN.—An exhibition of the works 
of the painter, Uberto Dell’Orto, 
who died here on November 29, 
1895, is now open in the galleries 
of the Society of Fine Arts. 
These pictures, 154 in number, cover the artist’s 
entire career, and clearly show the great gifts which 
have made him one of the most conspicuous among 
the painters of Lombardy to-day. He was essen- 
tially an objective artist, enamoured of Nature as 
perhaps few others have been, and wholly devoted 
to reproducing her various aspects in all their splen- 
dour, excelling specially in his mountainous land- 
scapes. Realising fully and with wonderful power 
the poetic grandeur of the Alps, he caught the 
marvellous limpidity of the air, the crystalline 
vibration of the light, and treated them in a man- 
ner at once free, personal, and most successful. 
His picture called 4 2000 Mefri, which comes 
from the collection in the National Gallery, and 
gained medals at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and 
at that of Berlin in 1891, remains one of the 
loveliest landscapes which Italy has produced in 
recent years. Full of interest also are his studies 
produced during a stay in Egypt, numerous draw- 
ings and etchings, done in the style of improvised 
sketches, with the utmost dash and character in all 
of them. 


Dell’Orto began his painting rather late, after 
having gained a diploma for engineering at the 
University of Bologna; and the vast amount of 
work he contrived to get through in his brief career 
as an artist is, therefore, all the more remarkable. 
Of a timid nature, and shunning society, he would 
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spend the best part of the year alone among the 
mountains, absorbed in his beloved work, and there 
it was he caught the illness which killed him three 
days after he had been brought back to Milan. 
He has left behind him a host of artist friends in 
Milan, who treasure the memory of a soul full of 
ardent passion and of a nature rare and exquisite 
in its goodness. G. B. 


A number of Reviews of Recent Publications are un- 
avoidably held over until next month. 

The Second Prize in Competition C XXV should 
have been awarded to J. A. Lovatt Adams, New 
Buildings, Normant Road, Longton, and not as 
announced last month. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR WHITE DAMASK TABLE 
CLOTH. 
(A XXXIV.) 

The First Prize (Seven pounds) is awarded to 
Were-wolf (George Marples, 63 New King’s Road, 
Fulham, S.W.). 

The SEconpD Prize (Five pounds) to Alba (John 
Gabriel Hardy, 37 Danvers Street, Chelsea, S.W.). 

The TH1rD Prize (Zhree pounds) to Esperanza 
(May Seddon Tyler, Southam Villa, Prestbury 
Road, Cheltenham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
De Luna (Miss H. Gurney, Thickthorn, Norwich) ; 
Fox and Grapes (Edgar L. Pattison, 204 Kenning- 
ton Park Road, S.E.); Free Bear (Frances Ursula 
Harley, 13 Delamere Crescent, Bayswater, W.); 

Jackdaw (J. Cassell Morrow, 183 King’s Road, 
Chelsea) ; ational (W. J. Douglas, 4544 Fulham 
Road, S.W.); Pod/ey (Arabella L. Rankin, Muthill, 
Perthshire, N.B.); Rapunzel (T. S. Galbraith, 
Brighouse); Renard (George Pretty, 36 Erskine 
Street, Leicester); Sa/op (Susan J. Bentley, The 
Hermitage, Shrewsbury); Stan/ey (Frederick Car- 
der, John Street, Wordsley, near Stourbridge) ; 
Spes (L. C. Radcliffe, 40 Granfield Street, Batter- 
sea); and Whitinge (Edith Durie, 1 Queensferry 
Gardens, Edinburgh). 

Messrs. John Wilson and Sons are purchasing 
the designs of Jackdaw, Spes (one), De Luna, and 
Whitinge. 

ILLUSTRATION FOR Fairy TALE. 
(B XXVIII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Arctos (Zillah Taylor, Clarendon House, Clarendon 
Street, Nottingham). 
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The SEcoND PRIZE has been doubled and 
divided between Zradd/es (Evelyn Holden, Gowan 
Bank, Kingswood, near Birmingham), and Chavo 
(Jessie Mitchell, 21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, 
Sheffield). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Alige (Alice E. Newby, 34 Huron Road, Upper 
Tooting) ; Anna (Ruth H. Robinson, 140 Croxted 
Road, West Dulwich, S.E.); Buachallin Buidhe 
(Ethel M. Dobbin, Cropwell Bishop Vicarage, 
Nottingham); Bega (M. E. Sargent, Sella Park, 
Calderbridge, Cumberland) ; Bo-d0 (J. W. Forster, 
12 South Parade, Bedford Park, W.); Cudica 
(Mrs. J. Billson, Aysgarth, Fosse Road, Leicester) ; 
Exit (Frederick Osborne, Waterloo, Frome, 
Somersetshire); Grimm (C. W. Crosby, 19 
Gordon Square, W.C.); Hilda (Hilda G. Cowan, 
12 Dorlcote Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.) ; 
Headpiece (C. J. White, 6 Ruston Street North, 
Broad Street, Birmingham); Hans Anderson (T. 
Lawrence, Bupton, Dasford, Leicestershire); Mouse 
(Hilda R. Dix, 2 Berkeley Crescent, Clifton, 
Bristol) ; Ofu¢ (Edwin A. Morrow, Clifton Street, 
Belfast) ; Orcadian (Maude S. Hamilton, 57 Cole- 
ridge Road, Crouch End, N.) ; Pat (C. H. Walker, 
4 Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead) ; Pembroke 
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(Mildred Wallace, 37 Heathfield Park, Willesden) ; 
Paint-brush (M. Gavin, 29 Nicosia Road, Wands- 
worth Common, S.W.) ; Rapunzel (T. S. Galbraith, 
Brighouse) ; Scalehi/] (Mary Watson, 3 Rosella 
Place, North Shields); Scratch (H. Beaumont, 
3 Elm Terrace, Hull); Sir Bedivere (H. C. Graff, 
Pontac Villa, Westdown Road, Catford, S.E.); 
Hérrison (Mrs. A. Harrison, Lune Field, Kirby 
Lonsdale); and Vivi (S. Rollinson, 12 Princess 
Street, Scarborough). 


DESIGN FOR CANDLESTICK IN BENT IRON. 
(C XXVI.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Cactus (C. E. Eldred, R.N., H.M.S. “Terror,” 
Bermuda). 

The Seconp Prize (Hal a guinea) to Pat 
(C. H. Walker, 4 Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hamp- 
stead). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Ajax (W. Martin, 67 Hillmorton Road, Rugby) ; 
Athos (W. T. Pavitt, 40 Roupell Street, Lambeth, 
S.E.) ; Adve (A. H. Verstage, Park Villa, Meadrow, 
Godalming) ; Bend’ Or (Mrs. A. C. Powell, Town- 
field, Dorking); Black Sheep (C. E. Thompson, 


9 Joliffe Street, Princes Park, Liverpool); Cig 
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(Arthur H. Moore, 25 Avenue Villas, Cricklewood, 
N.W.) ; Crocodile (A. E. McKewan, Hall Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham); Cazf (Frances L. 
Cheatle, 117 Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W.); 
Demon (W. H. Reed, 6 Summerhill Place, New- 
castle-on-Tyne) ; Zxit (Frederick Osborne, Water- 
loo, Frome, Somerset); Zurudio (H. D. Gower, 
55 Benson Road, Croydon) ; Zarly English (H. 
C. Lines, 37 Gayhurst Road, Dalston); Z//ady 
(Shirley B. Wainwright, 147 Hall Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham); en (E. N. Flashman, 
Montague House, New Road, Barnet); Lux 
(Arthur Stratton, University College, Liverpool) ; 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
A WINTER SCENE. 
(D XIX.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Farnley (W. J. Warren, The Manor House, Farn- 
ley, Leeds). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Ayr 
(Henry Johnson, 11 Ayr Street, Forest Road, 
Nottingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Acacia (H. A. Dawes, Burfield Lodge, Belgrave, 
Leicester) ; Aunt Sarah (Ada S. Boore, Oatlands 
Park, Surrey); Bega (M. E. Sargent, Sella Park, 

















SECOND PRIZE (COMP. B XXVIII.) 


May (May Dixon, Mulberry Green, Harlow, 
Essex); e//a (Miss Boon, Willemstraat 26, The 
Hague); JVa/a (C. A. Hineson, 7 Providence 
Place, North Street, Scarborough); Vana (Geo. 
Marples, 63 New King’s Road, Fulham, S.W.); 
Pen (A. E. Martin, Little Church Street, Rugby) ; 
Roslyn (J. H. Breakey, 7 Roslin Road, Sheffield) ; 
St. George (E. P. Roberts, Sussex House, Grove 
Lane, S.E.) Sir Zopay (A. C. Martin, 14 Woburn 
Square, W.C.); Sprite (T. H. Wakefield, Hadley 
Green, Barnet) ; Sguater (J. C. Morrow, 183 King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W.); Zody (Miss R. Marlow, 
Brynford, Horsell, near Woking, Surrey); and 
Vulcan (Brook T. Kitchen, Weyside Cottage, 
Byfleet, Surrey). 
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Calderbridge, Cumberland); Blue John (A. M. 


Withers, Park Head, Sheffield); Carfax (Bernard 
Lintott, Horsham) ; Dadchick (Helen Ilbert, Rock- 
hill, Thurlestone, S. Devon); Fragile Flower 
(W. E. Hughes, Villa Concordia, Davos Dorf, Swit- 
zerland) ; Glencairn (W. T. Greatbatch, 30 Small- 
brook, Birmingham) ; Homer (E. F. G. Stirling, Stro- 
wan, Crieff); Ze (J. R. Johnson, 11 Osborne Road, 
Willesden Green) ; Zyndon (Miss Conant, Hotel 
d’Angleterre, Davos Platz, Switzerland); Peachick 
(Rev. C. W. Peacock, Carmoney, Belfast); South- 
down (Eleanor Shiffner, Coombe, Lewes, Sussex) ; 
Sabrina Gelu (James F, Truscott, Coalbrook- 
dale, Shropshire); and Zotenhalem (J. P. Jones, 
Settenhall, Wolverhampton). 
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WINTER SCENE. FROM A (FIRST PRIZE COMP. D XIX.) 
PHOTOGRAPH BY “FARNLEY ” 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


THE Lay Figure was entertaining many 

friends, who sat drinking tea and doing 

their best to keep the conversation 
solely to matters pictorial ; for the laity believe an 
artist is only interested in his particular “ shop.” 
Others were taking stealthy glances at the serving 
maids and wondering doubtless if they were potential 
Trilbys. ‘‘ Now tell-me how am I to get my house 
done up,” said a woman in a hat whose vivid 
colours made the whole room look shabby and the 
pictures shadows of a shade. “I want it to be very 
artistic and quite unlike anything ever done before. 
You must be able to help me. Artists are always 
so full of ideas.” 

“ Perhaps they are,” said the Lay Figure. “It 
is odd to discover how many fashions start in 
studios. I was astonished to read the other day 
that Mr. Whistler once dotted Japanese fans over 
his walls and ceilings.” 

“That was sweet of him,” she replied; “ and of 
course it was all right to dot them about then—but 
we know better now, don’t we?” 

“*_and Mr. Whistler,” the Lay Figure went on, 
“first painted his walls lemon yellow, and put his 
butterfly on them.” 

“Yes!” she broke in, impatiently, “‘ but I want 
something quite fresh, not like Whistler, or Morris, 
or Tadema. It is so distinguished to express one’s 
own personality in one’s surroundings.” 

‘Do you not mean other people’s personality ? ” 
said the Lay Figure, “ if you employ their ideas.” 

“‘ Don’t be flippant,” she broke in. ‘“ Of course 
another person may suggest an idea.” 

“ Which any one is certain to ruin in translating 
it to shape,” the Lay Figure added. “My dear 
lady, anybody can have ideas ; it is to carry them 
through that reveals the artist.” 

“Still, you might suggest something novel for my 
new drawing-room,” she said. 

“When I do not know its aspect, or its pro- 
portions, what furniture you are prepared to discard, 
or if you mean to keep the thousand and one 
bits of d7ic-a-brac from your present one.” 

“Oh! but every one is absolutely lovely,” she 
replied. “It is very rude of you to reflect upon my 
taste. People always say it is my strongest point.” 

“Of course! But if you express your own taste 
in dbric-a-brac, and another person’s in decoration, 
won't they clash”? The Lay Figure paused. 

“Really,” she said, hastily, “if I am to choose 
nothing myself, the room would be hideous. You 


know novelists always say it is a woman who gives 


the indefinable touch to any room.” 
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‘I suspect indefinable touches,” said the Lay 
Figure, calmly ; “‘ no touch ought to be applied toa 
picture or a piano without definite meaning.” 

“ Preposterous !” said his companion ; “you are 
more priggish than a university extensionist.” 

“Why buy so many cheap ornaments,” it said. 

“*T do not know what you call cheap,” she re- 
plied. “I daresay some vases I have, just like 
those, cost me a good deal more than you gave. 
You artists always pick up things for nothing. I 
gave 7s. 11d. for my pair. Confess now that yours 
cost half-a-crown.” 

The Lay Figure shivered as it remembered going 
without solid meals for a week to buy the little 
pots she depreciated so readily. “ You see,” it 
said, “ I never believe in economy at any price.” 

“Nor in politeness either, it appears,” she said ; 
“ but are you going to suggest something ?” 

“ Well,” it replied, “ why not go in for stencil- 
ling your own pattern upon some simple fabric, 
have quite plain walls, hang up a few good etchings 
or Japanese colour prints in plain black frames ; 
pick out the best chairs and tables, and some rugs.” 

“Thank you so much,” she broke in sarcastic- 
ally ; “really it is most kind of you to quote the 
furnishing handbooks of 1876, or centuries earlier. 
I asked for some new ideas—anybody could have 
rooms like you are suggesting.” 

“Then why don’t they ?” said the Lay Figure, 
with more vigour than courtesy, as he thought of 
the charming home of a young and newly married 
artist which had been in his mind as he spoke. 

“ Please don’t let us discuss it further,” she said, 
quite icily. “I will write to one of the ladies’ 
papers ; they are full of pretty notions for new effects, 
but I thought you might give me some quite 
‘striking ideas.’” 

“TI don’t think art is often striking,” the Lay 
Figure observed meditatively. “A room one lives 
in ought not to thrust itself on you ; one must dis- 
cover its beauties by gradual intimacy—— ” 

“And grow into nice, prim, middle-aged old 
fogies before you need,” she went on. “ Really, you 
are not up-to-date at all.” 

“Is art ever up-to-date?” the Lay Figure asked. 
“I fancied it was only fashion, or folly, that tried 
to be. Surely a thing that is beautiful to-day will 
be no less beautiful twenty years hence.” 

“ Not unless it knows how to change its fashions 
and keep modern,” she said. “I don’t wonder you 
artists admire badly dressed women so often, nor 
that you like dowdy rooms. The idea of anything 
keeping its beauty for two years, much less 
twenty!!!” and she laughed. 

THE Lay FiGuRE 
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The Work of Alfred East 


HE WORK OF ALFRED 
EAST, R.I. BY FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. 


THE effect of any given work of art 
upon the mind, is apt, as everybody knows, to be 
heightened or diminished by the point of view 
from which its spectator chances to regard it. Even 
your physical “environment ”—the detestable, the 
necessary word—has an influence upon your esti- 
mate ; and, I surmise, few places could be more 
conducive to the full enjoyment of Alfred East’s 
paintings, not in actual sight, but in reflection and 
meditation on them, than is the chamber in which, 
at this moment, I meditate and write, with the 
traffic of Victoria Street beneath me, and with, 
in no remote distance, that larger tower of the 
Heuses of Parliament, which does no discredit to 
those traditions of beauty which belong of right to 
“the stately city of Westminster.” “The stately 
city!” Yes; somewhere out of sight, the great 
river sweeps past historic terraces and through the 
arches of the bridge that inspired a Wordsworthian 
sonnet ; and the Abbey, hidden in part from view 
by the piled flats of modern “ mansions,” lifts 
itself from a begrimed yet spacious green-sward. 
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But most in evidence, from the window where I 
write, is the movement of the modern town, 
where, in close quarters, rich and poor gather 
themselves together. A break in Victoria Street 
discloses the little third-rate shops of a narrow and 
crowded highway—Strutton Ground—and, over the 
smoke of the slums of Great Peter Street, there 
rise the four cupolas of that engaging Classic 
Bastard, St. John’s, Westminster. And close 
below my window is the thin and shrivelled growth 
of some London plane trees. “I have lived,” writes 
Mr. Browning, in one of his letters, “in God's 
country and Man’s town, and have relished both.” 
And it may be that “Man’s town,” where it 
clusters thickest and most significant, is the place 
of places in which best to see with the mind’s eye 
those regions of ‘God’s country” which are 
recorded with so charming a faculty of poetic 
appreciation in the always interesting landscape of 
Alfred East. 

It may please Alfred East at one moment to 
deem himself descended from the Romanticists, 
and he does, undoubtedly, owe much to the men 
of 1830, to the people who, themselves under the 
influence of Constable, or fired by his example, 
aimed to be intimate with Nature, and set small 
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store by their acquaintance with her unless it was 
their privilege to see her in undress. Jn #uris 
naturalibus—not draped at all, with not one jot of 
the charm of concealment or of decoration, must 
the world be to the Romanticist of France, unless 
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‘A STREET IN CANTON' 


indeed the Romanticist be endowed with the taste 
of Corot, or with the style of Diaz. 

It may please Alfred East at another moment, 
as he looks at the unfinished canvas of Pan Teach- 
ing Daphnis, or at the already exhibited picture of 
Daphnis piping solitary in some Sicilian mead—it 
may please him then to consider himself Classic ; 
and certainly the ordered harmony of his “ line ” in 
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such work, the restful, measured grace of his com- 
position has in it something that is derived from 
Claude and Poussin, or something that in England 
suggests George Barret and Samuel Palmer. At 
another hour, but that is in a very occasional one, 
it may please him, almost 
in a spirit of irony, to ad- 
dress himself to the realism 
of Haverstock Hill, the 
widening road, the cabman’s 
shelter with snow upon the 
roof of it, the district Post 
Office, the cab-rank by the 
‘George ;” or, again, to 
that Road in St. John’s 
Wood, the theme of a 
sketch which the pages of 
THE Srupio record. 

Certain work gives him 
claim—if he wishes to assert 
it—to be associated with 
one school, one creed, one 
‘‘movement,” if I must, in 
accordance with the ridicu- 
lous fashion of the day, 
employ a word which im- 
plies a studied combination, 
implies a__ philosophical 
cause for the advent or the 
dominance at a particular 
time of a particular class 
of picture, when all, I think, 
that is really dominant is one 
great individuality. And 
certain other work gives Mr. 
East claim to be associated 
with some school, creed, or 
“movement,” wholly differ- 
ent. Yet all the while he 
remains himself. And 
whether something in a 
given picture—the some- 
thing by which we seek to 
identify it—recalls the 
Classic, the Romantic, or 
the Realistic, the picture’s 
truest characteristic, if Alfred East has painted 
it, will be that it is poetic, that it exalts and in a 
measure dignifies and refines upon the actual scene 
which was its first motive: that, in other words, it 
is Nature seen not only through temperament, but 
through a temperament that loves to idealise—nay, 
that can scarcely help idealising. 

It is one of the distinctions of Alfred East— 
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and herein he shows himself, of course, in sym- 
pathy with the best modern Art, as much of 
Writing as of Painting—that he is not indebted too 
deeply to his subject, for the poetry, dignity, refine- 
ment, which his canvas discloses. I mean, not to 
his subject so far as his subject is place and defi- 
nite form. Much oftener his real subject is evan- 
escent effect—the transitory and the subtle charm 
that not too many appreciate in Art, since not too 
many even notice it in the actual world. And 
here comes in whatever measure of affinity Mr. 
East has with modern Impressionism. He is not 
fond—I judge it from his work—he is not fond of 
literal and precise expression—the expression that 
often, under the guise of “ form” and ‘‘ admirable 
draughtsmanship,” or of “marvellous and pains- 
taking finish ”—to quote the phrases of familiar 
eulogy—does but unmask the commonplace. Facts 
are sometimes commonplace. Impressions genuine, 
spontaneous, momentary, escape that thraldom. 
The most rapid sketch may be with many, as far as 
it goes, the nearest thing that they can get to the 
fine impression. Yet, in its mere rapidity, that 
sketch is bound, generally, to be incomplete. To 
carry intact the fineness and the delicacy of the 


impression through subsequent labour—to con- 
serve the unity of thought in work extending, 
amid inevitable distractions, over many days— 
that, surely, is the feat of the more serious artist 
in Painting as in Writing, and it is that that the 
Impressionism of Alfred East, retained to the 
end in his best efforts, does often so delightfully 
accomplish. 

Landscape like Alfred East’s, then, while it 
does not neglect form—especially form in masses 
—is not in the main formal. The effects it seeks 
to register with great precision are rather effects 
of colour and illumination than of definite and 
lasting line; and, here too, while the search 
sometimes may be for pure accuracy, at others it 
may be for an almost invented harmony—a de- 
corative effect. Hence, of course, Mr. East is not 
so much the historian of a given spot as of the 
events of a selected hour. Time counts with him 
for much more than place. It is not Lelant, or 
Stow-on-the-Wold, or some village in Warwickshire 
or Worcestershire—“ the shires,” as Drayton has it 
in his “ Polyolbion”—‘ the shires, which we the 
heart of England well may call.” But it is Gay 
Morning, or a serene afternoon, or solemn evening, 




















‘AFTER THE STORM’ 


FROM A PAINTING BY ALFRED EAST,"R.I. 
(By permission of W. Kenrick, Esqg., M.P.) 
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or magical moonlight, or some hour of much denser 
darkness, or an hour of storm, when the ash tree 
in exposed places bends and sways with the wind, 
and a hurrying rain-cloud, darkening the landscape 
in its passage, scuds over the width and greatness 
of the plain. See, for instance, Mr. Kenrick’s 
picture of much such a scene as I have just 
described. There is a rain-cloud in the dis- 
tance; the wind-driven, wind-bent trees shake 
themselves over the road. A figure at this 








Alfred East 


ant, and not least vivid and intense, is Gay 
Morning—whose name has just been mentioned. 
It is a vision of the world refreshed; an ordi- 
nary English land; a small stream winding 
round a tongue of meadow ground, and on it, 
the chief object, one great tree, its leaves yellow- 
green with the spring time, catching and spark- 
ling in the delightful clearness of the morning 
light. Gay Morning, I may say here in paren- 
thesis, was at the New Gallery in 1889. The 











‘‘ STREET IN KIOTO” 
(In the possession of F. C. 


moment passes under them, on his long march, 
with gusty weather for his foe. And the picture 
called October Glow, of which the main idea is 
to get the same light over the different planes 
of the wide landscape, is also, as the very name 
implies, not so much of form as of an effect and 
a peculiar hour. The last rays of light shine on 
the scene without a shadow. ‘The colouring is 
of yellow autumn tints and the greenish blue of a 
clear sky, with cirri flying over the front of it. 
Again, Gentle Night is an impression: a boon of 
peace descending on fold and field—Victor Hugo’s 
“immense bonté des Cieux.” 

And an impression again, happiest, most radi- 
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FROM A PAINTING BY ALFRED EAST, R.1. 
Clayton, Esq., F.P.) 


Daphnis 1 have spoken ot already—the Daphnis 
piping solitary—was in the same place in 1891, 
when I remember giving cordial welcome to every- 
thing that it contained except the partial draping 
of the figure. Pure nakedness was wanted, as I 
thought, and think to-day, for the sentiment of the 
thing, a Classic Pastoral. It was wanted, too, in 
this particular case, that the flow and rhythm ot 
line might nowise be disturbed. 

And now, in a paragraph which will be almost 
though not absolutely the final one, let the posi- 
tion of Alfred East, amongst the landscape painters 
of his day, be made yet plainer by illustration: it 
may be, even by repetition. Let us take some 





























“OCTOBER GLOW” FROM A PAINTING BY ALFRED EAST, R.1 
(By permission of the Fine Art Society) 
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FROM A SKETCH BY ALFRED EAST, R.1. 


parallel in Literature. In the art of 
Writing, as in the art of Painting, 
movement and change (which is not 
always advance) is made, broadly 
speaking, upon one of two lines, or, 
if we prefer to put it so, in one of 
two manners, and we may call them, 
respectively, the manner of Burns 
and the manner of Sir Walter 
Scott. Both, remember, were inno- 
vators. If either man had been 
strictly or simply conservative, he 
could have had no place in my 
parallel. One of these men— 
Burns—was independent of the 
classics, of the great traditions ; he 
expressed his personal conception 
in ways altogether his own. The 
other—Sir Walter Scott—whether 
in his prose or in his verse, took 
heed of the great method, and ex- 
pressed his romantic conception, in 
some measure at least, on Classic 
or accepted lines. He did it with 
something of the style that means 
and implies Culture—the full re- 
ception in himself of those achieve- 
ments of the Past, the lesson of 
which it is generally but an error 
to reject. The parallel, or some- 
thing of the parallel to Burns, is to 
be found in Constable. And—if I 
may name a modern and a contem- 
porary after these great names— 
something of a parallel to Sir Walter 
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is to be found in Alfred East. Without losing the 
admitted formal beauty, and the beauty of pro- 
portion, and even the austerity, and the grand con- 
structive qualities of the Art of the Past, it has 
seemed possible to him to endow his theme, or his 
manner of Classicism, with personal expression, with 
an emotion altogether his own. He serves not 
strange new gods of Art, but, after all, and with 
whatever modernness of method, the older deities ; 
and, if I may quote a remark which he once made 
to me, somewhat upon this matter, “In such 
service,” said Alfred East, “ to use the Bible words, 
in such service is perfect freedom.” The classicism 
of his art—its research for elegance, its sense of 
proportion — must be untrammelled. And the 
modernness of his art, and its new personality, 
must be purged of the rebellious and revolutionary 
—must make no boast of the eccentric, or even of 
the unusual. 

It was in 1889, when Mr. East had already made 
his mark—some seven years indeed after the exhi- 
bition of his first Academy picture, the Dewy 
Morning, done at Barbizon, and an agreeable 
exercise in various whites, the white of goats, the 
white of apple-blossom—that the painter spent some 


ae 

months in the Far East, and he returned from Japan 
with quite the daintiest records of its colour that 
any artist had yet made. At the Fine Art 
Society an exhibition, we remember, was made of 
these records. In oil, in water colour, there were 
sketches by the score, and the public naturally 
took to them, for, being perfectly intelligible 
(and to the meanest understanding) as well as 
novel, they could be received at once by those 
whom the subtlety and higher dignity of the pain- 
ter’s greater work was certain for a time to elude. 
It was a happy and permissible episode—the 
Japanese period—but I am glad that it was only an 
episode, and that it brought the painter back, with 
all the fresher feeling to the land an English land- 
scape painter is of necessity born to paint. I mean, 
need I say, England. For, while, of a foreign 
country a painter of quick sympathies may make a 
smart and elegant, or clever, if you will, and even 
an impressive record, his performance must remain, 
after all, the vision of a stranger, for whom the land 
has no associations, no traditions, no memories. 
For painting that is superficial, for painting that is 
decorative, such remote land may afford a motive ; 
but for the painting that comes from the heart, 
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there are needed the associations of time and the 
associations of love. ‘ I congratulate you,” said a 
famous artist, now gone from us, to Mr. East, as I 
remember, “I congratulate you on these Japanese 
sketches. They are delightful ; they are fascinat- 
ing. But is not England enough for you?” Mr. 
East’s successes, I mean his more serious suc- 
cesses, in the past, have owed much to his own 
intimate and inborn understanding of the scenes 
he has depicted in the England which gave him 
birth. He is best with his bends of the quiet 
Avon, his moonlight on the cornfields, his big fir 
trees, or his great stretched landscape of Ze Land 
between the Lochs. With them, and with the 
scenes that are akin to them, in North and South 
and Midlands, his fellowship has been complete. 
He has not tried too rigidly to be their mere his- 
torian. And how much more indeed they owe to 
him, because he has been their poet ! 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


HE ISLE OF MAN AS A 
SKETCHING GROUND. BY 
ARCHIBALD KNOX. 


DEAR ——,—Now that you have at 
length decided to come to the Isle of Man, come 
first to Douglas. You will find here every con- 
venience for the traveller, and the most distant parts 
of the Island are not more than two hours’ drive 
from the town. But be sure and bring everything 
you will require for your work. 

If you choose to paint the sea, figures, or land- 
scape, you will find yourself within easy access of 
the places where these subjects are to be found. 
There are plenty of coigns of vantage from which 
to paint the sea, the best places being the harbours 
of the various towns. All these harbours are tidal, 
and the shipping lies flankwise to the quays, which 
are everywhere picturesque. Although the schooner 
cargo boat is the predominant factor of the local ship- 
ping, a giant brig will occasionally come in from dis- 





THE PEEL HERRING FLEET 
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tant Norway with a cargo of timber; and should 
your visit coincide with the arrival of one of these 
vessels you will have subjects galore with which to 
occupy yourself. 

The fishing fleet which, from the travelling 
artist’s point of view, is the particular glory of the 
Isle of Man, has its home at Peel and Port Saint 
Mary. In the winter months these two harbours 
are packed with the dismantled vessels ; but at the 
beginning of March the fleet is made ready for the 
western fisheries, and takes its departure for Ire- 
land. In June the boats return, and from that 
month till the end of August the fishing in the Irish 
Sea is carried on from the home harbours; then 
Peel and Port Saint Mary are first-class places for 
work. 

The fleet, with its dark umber coloured sails, is 
an inexhaustible subject. The boats are very 
elegant in shape, and uniformly black. Seldom 
indeed is any other colour introduced ; and never 
is there a lapse into clumsiness or weakness of 
form. 

The return from the fishing grounds with the 
catches of herrings usually occurs early in the 
morning. If the tide is favourable the boats come 
into the harbour, and the men may be seen clearing 
the fish from the nets and landing them on the 
quay for sale__If the tide should be low the boats 
anchor in the bay, and the night’s haul is brought 
to land in the small boats. There are always on 
these occasions lively and sketchable scenes. 

The Manx fisherman, however, seldom permits 
himself to indulge in any other colour than black. 
He will come from his boat to the quay with his 
taking, a picture of neatness and cleanliness, and 
as circumspect and grand as if he had just issued 
from the Herald’s Office. The Manxman is big 
and vigorous, and no matter where you see him, 
on the sea or in the field, in the rope walk or in the 
smithy, he will command your unstinted admiration. 

The local colour of the Manx landscape is green. 
From the hilltop to the edge of the sea there is 
little other colour. The grey stone and the white- 
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THE KILLANE MILL, JURBY 


wash of the villages and farmhouses are its only 
relief. The variety of vegetable life is small, and 
one never sees here those large expanses of flowers 
which, in larger countries, colour the view, and are 
so captivating a feature to both the artist and the 
casual observer. The views are, however, by no 
means monotonous. 

The slight slopes and uplands at a perpetual 
angle of thirty degrees, interrupt the view and 
touch the dark bases of the high clouds, while the 
sunlit tones relieved against the darker sky form 
quite the most distinctive and charming feature 
of the scenery. 

There is only one building in the island—the 
ruined cathedral church of Sodor—which is built 
with a spirit that is of higher value in art. The farm- 
houses are unadorned buildings arranged in some 
consistent and simple order. They are always of 
grey stone, warm with bloom, for they are for the 
most part very old and present great spaces of wall, 
broken only by very small windows. 
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There are usually trees and a pool of water near 
these small homesteads, and the great circle of the 
waterwheel or the horse-circle of the threshing floor 
gives a touch of dignity to the simple forms. 

In the north of the Island there are two places 
where you may profitably settle. Sulby, at the foot 
of the steep hills, is a very convenient and cheap place 
tostay at. Separated from it by a curragh about two 
miles wide is Jurby. Jurby is quiet and remote. 
The country is sandy and flat, and the bowed sky- 
line is unbroken save by a tumulus or a bare cottage. 

3ut the clouds forming and floating away over the 

mountains of Sulby may be seen from here as 
clouds can be seen from few other places. The 
sea-cliffs at Jurby are warm-coloured sand. Each 
rivulet has at its mouth a little mill washed into 
the loveliest of colours by the drifting spray of the 
sea. Along the shore, north from Jurby, is a stretch 
of some miles of “ayre,” where nothing presents 
itself but gorse, bent-grass, and sea, The shipping 
from Scotch and Irish ports going Liverpoolwards 
passes this place, often so close as 
to quite dominate the view. Sulby 
is a place for the painter of evening 
effects. The setting sun shines 
across an almost level country. In 
its light the spurs of the hills, the 
islands of trees, the grey houses em- 
bosomed in them, and the damp air 
from the curragh present beautiful 
effects of tone. 

Sulby has also its attractions at 
other times of the day; its little 
glens, its trees, villages, claddagh, 
and river, make it perhaps the most 
charming district in the island. The 
rose and gold cumuli that hover over 
the mountains of Galloway and Cum- 
berland form a striking feature of the 
grand northward view from the vil- 
lage. Within easy reach from Sulby 
by rail or on foot are the villages of 
Kirkmichael, Ballaugh, and The 
Dollagh, which small agricultural 
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hamlets yield a fine variety of sketching matter. 
All over this district are many joiners’ shops and 
smithies, which are well worth looking into. At 
Kirkmichael you will see some of the early Celtic 
crosses of Man, in particular that one on which it 
is stated that “ Gaut, the Son of Biarn of Cooley, 
made it and all the crosses in Man.” 

Saint John’s village is on the edge of a curragh 
in the middle of the Island, surrounded by hills, 
the smooth sides of which rise sheer from the 
plain ; and there is plenty of very fine sketching to 
be had in all parts of this neighbourhood. A tone 
of rose pervades this district at all seasons of the 
year. 

Peel, the home of the fishing fleet, is near St. 
John’s village. For the painter to whom the 
colours of nature are not alone a sufficient subject 
for a picture, Peel is the most attractive place in 
Man. ‘The “ Peel” and the ruined Cathedral are 
on the islet of St. Patrick, which is separated from 
the town by a 
narrow harbour. 

St. Patrick and 
his disciple, St. 
German, the first 
bishop of the 


for their ships, and for those of the Manx chiefs— 
vessels that have their counterparts at this day in 
the form and appearance of the herring fleet. 
Castletown is the centre of a district in the South 
of the Island abounding with paintable matter. It 
is a flat country with a solitary mountain overlook- 
ing it. The sea enters into every view, grey-white 
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or glistening beneath the sun, tenderest of blues in 
the evening, or deep turquoise under the influence 
of a breeze ; it runs in streaks into the land touching 
the greens and pinks of spring, and insinuates itself 
into the breaches in the cornfields. It comes into the 
gardens of the fishermen’s cottages ; it winds among 
great stretches of golden 
wrack; and its mists 7 
float on to the land where 
the coast is depressed, 
offering new forms of 
cloud and new fancies of 
subject. The upper part 
of Castletown harbour is 
interesting in itself, and 
almost always contains 
groups of picturesque 
shipping. 

Derbyhaven, which is 
close by, is picturesquely 
situated, and when there 
is any shipping in its bay , 
it is one of the most com- 
pletely satisfactory parts 
of the island. Balla Salla 
is a village also close to 
Castletown, and inland, 
but which, nevertheless, 
presents many beautiful 
aspects in conjunction } 
with the sea. Its river ; 
and trees are in a small 
way very beautiful ; and 
the tower of the Abbey of 
Rushen still retains the 
great patch of lichen, the 
effect of which Mr.Words- 
worth, when he saw it 
sixty years ago, declared 
to be that of perpetual 
sunset. These places 
are all on the flat country. 
Though the Island is mostly hilly, the villages are 
not among the hills. The little valleys or glens which 
abound are thinly peopled, and their beauty lies 
chiefly in the few settlements and hamlets that are 
found inthem. The hills above them are very bare 
and tame of form, but the valleys are full of the 
airy branches of the ash and blackalder. The two 
valleys of Baldwin, near Douglas, and of Cornaa, 
about ten miles north of that town, are the biggest, 
the least artificial, and the best artistically. But all 
the valleys are narrow, and the views limited ; and 
except when the sky is broken and gleams of sun 
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come into them, they offer little inducement to the 
painter to paint them. English painters have given 
little attention to possible subjects for their art in 
Man. Manx life and Manx landscape are of too 
quiet and unexciting a kind to attract when greater 
choices present themselves. Of course we have 
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lately been ‘ discovered,” but we have had our own 
painters and wise men who have always been 
abreast of the good things in English life, and 
above the bad. The great booming of Manx stock 
might reasonably induce you to think that Man 
was not so very nice a place after all. We have 
had, as it were, a great advertisement painted upon 
us during the past few years ; but we are in rather 
a worse position than other things so defaced. The 
soap has not yet been advertised that will wash the 


advertisement off. 
ARCHIBALD KNOX. 
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‘‘THE MAROWN CURRAGH, ST. JOHN'S” 


HE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
IIl.—THE WORK OF MR. ER- 
NEST GEORGE. 


In writing of an artist of past times it is possible 
to define his position and emphasise his peculiar 
individuality by comparing his work with that of 
his contemporaries. But for many reasons it would 
be infelicitous to attempt to do so with living 
men. Good taste forbids such a comparison being 
carried far enough to establish definitely the relative 
positions of each. Nor is it easy when the life 
work is still incomplete to appraise the ultimate 
position of its author. But in passing from a 
consideration of the work of Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., to that of Mr. Ernest George, it is 
almost impossible to discuss the one without some 
reference to the other. And this is not because 
the two artists have worked in similar styles, still 
less because the latter shows the influence of 
his predecessor ; but each is distinguished for his 
successful treatment of domestic architecture, each 
left the orthodox Gothic for styles derived chiefly 
from the Renaissance, and each has been respon- 
sible for a very large number of entirely satisfactory 
buildings. But although the parallel at first sight 
would seem to run very far, yet the more you 
study the results, the less inclined are you to treat 
these two architects as rivals in any way; for 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw in much of his most 
representative work created a style from materials 
which had been deemed hitherto of no importance. 
He studied the ordinary house of the past and found 
elements capable of fine architectural treatment 
where his predecessors had never dreamed of 
looking for them. Mr. Ernest George, moved by 
a not dissimilar impulse towards a more worthy 
type of dwelling-house, seems to have chosen from 
the buildings already recognised as belonging to 
clearly defined styles, and to have re-arranged 
themes hallowed by generations of appreciation. 
The one collected crystals hitherto disregarded, and 
set them in a way that revealed their intrinsic value 
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as precious stones ; the other employed jewels the 
world had agreed to prize, and yet re-set them so 
deftly that they seemed newand more delightful than 
before. If this supposition be true, the precedents 
of Mr. Norman Shaw’s buildings will be found in 
cottages and modest town houses of past centuries, 
while those of Mr. Ernest George are to be sought in 
the palaces of merchant princes, the mansions and 
public buildings of earlier days, not merely in Eng- 
land, but throughout Europe. Yet it will not do to 
insist upon such a rough definition too strictly; for 
a very large number of houses in Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw’s earlier and latest periods, which are based 
on styles previously accepted, both Gothic and 
classic, would be excluded thereby ; while, on the 
other hand, the genuine originality of Mr. Ernest 
George’s new combinations of orthodox features 
would appear to be underrated by dwelling too 
much on their obedience to precedent. 

Indeed, this hasty attempt to differentiate be- 
tween the style of the two men is merely set down 
as a protest against comparison; that is to say, a 
comparison which would be undertaken to prove 
either better than the other. To every lover of 
architecture the work of one will naturally appeal 
more irresistibly ; but, not always the same one, 
hence it must be recognised that such appreciation ~ 
is merely a matter of personal taste, and entirely 
unrelated to abstract criticism. 

Nothing is more foolish in studying any of the 
arts, than to do so with a preconceived bias 
towards either simplicity or ornateness. No matter 
which you prefer, the other has an equal right to 
exist. Certain temperaments revel in gorgeous 
substances and lavish decoration, others find 
their most subtle pleasure in proportion and fitness, 
in beauty achieved almost without ornament. 

What we have learnt to accept as the Classic 
ideal, is based almost entirely on proportion and 
symmetrical balance, combined with a reticent use 
of decorative detail, always subservient to the 
whole effect. In the Romantic ideal we find, on 
the contrary, that not merely are the structural 
portions decorative in themselves, but that applied 
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ornament in very ample quantity is permitted, if 
not actually required as part of the effect. One 
can conceive a Greek temple absolutely devoid of 
an inch of carving or other applied decoration, but 
it is impossible to imagine a Gothic cathedral 
equally restricted. Yet, there are styles developed 
from the classic ideal which are sumptuously 
ornate, and instances of Gothic buildings might 
be cited where the decorative features are limited 
to their most simple expression. 

In Mr. Ernest George’s work we find a liberal use 
of applied ornament, but we also find that it in- 
variably decorates the structure ; so that, despite 
the rich effect of the whole, it is gained by most 
legitimate means. To be simple and yet not 
meagre is hard, but it is equally difficult to be 
sumptuous without being florid. The interiors 


from Mr. George’s designs are strikingly rich in 
their effect, yet, if you compare them with the 
average treatment of houses of similar character, 
you will be struck, not by their wealth of ornament, 
but by its extremely reticent use. 

The private office of the architect himself might 
well be taken as a typical example of a room that, 
at first glance, seems as sumptuous as carving, 
marble, and stained glass could make it, but on 
closer acquaintance reveals merely a few touches 
of actual ornament. The views of interiors illus- 
trated herewith, may be studied as evidence of Mr. 
Ernest George’s mastery of ornamental detail. 
The true art of the decorator is surely to seize on 
the accented parts of his design, and make them as 
beautiful as the material permits. Then, if he be 
wise enough to leave plenty of unadorned surface 
to act as a foil, he has 
gained the applause both 
of those who love rich- 
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ness and those who ad- 
mire restraint. Unfor- 
tunately, the reputation 
of an architect, so far as 
the general public is con- 
cerned, is too often based 
upon the pictures of his 
work, and not upon the 
work itself. We all know 
dozens of famous houses 
—or think we do—from 
their drawings in the 
Royal Academy, or the 
architectural papers. Yet 
buildings are peculiarly 
likely to be misrepre- 
sented by pictures, par- 
ticularly as regards inte- 
rior views. In black-and- 
white, details that are 
scarcely evident in the 
actual fabric assume quite 
disproportionate promi- 
nence. The various 
textures which in them- 
selves fall together har- 
moniously, so that they 
scarcely disturb the effect 
of the plane, become 
arrogant in a pen-draw- 
ing. Take, for instance, 
a panelled oak dado, 
enriched by slight carv- 
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ing, surmounted by a dull 
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surface of old Spanish leather. In the real thing 
there is just such a glow of broken colour, with a 
suggestion of pattern; in the black-and-white 
sketch the whole becomes “noisy” and insis- 
tent. Again, in views of furnished rooms, the 
miscellaneous objects often confuse the effect for 
which the architect can alone be held responsible. 
In Tue Stupi0, Vol. I. p. 217, there is an in- 
terior by Mr. Ernest George, Zhe Had/, Glencot, 
which comes back to memory as a gorgeous 
vestibule ; superb, it is true, but in an ornate and 
sumptuous fashion. .On studying it again, the 
engraving reveals not a single inch of carving or 
other decoration beyond the wall-paper (or what- 
ever be the material) of the frieze. All the orna- 
mentation is found in the objects of the room, and 
a bowl of white flowers is possibly responsible for 


most of the effect of a singularly beautiful vestibule, 
which also lingered in the memory as an elabo- 
rately decorated interior. 

That such an impression had so distorted facts is 
surely a high compliment to the genius of an 
architect who provides so wisely and so well the 
setting for the objects which must needs occupy 
the room, that the whole scheme is fulfilled only 
when the apartment is furnished. Too often the 
architect has made the room so complete in itself 
that whatever may be placed in it detracts from 
the effect. 

To study the designs by Mr. George as they de- 
serve to be studied would imply personal knowledge 
of the homes he has made beautiful, without and 
within. This is obviously not practicable. But even 
without knowledge of the actual fabrics one may be 

sure that, should they by 
chance fall into the hands 
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[ADREMARLE HOTEL, of tasteless owners, the 
‘cumee § Pere. quiet harmony of their 
aes structural parts would 
maintain a certain stateli- 
ness, and defy even the 
litter which many people 
deem necessary in draw- 
ing-rooms and_boudoirs. 
For the clamour of gossip 
cannot destroy the wise 
utterances of great men, 
nor the fashion of the 
moment obliterate the 
abiding excellence of really 
notable work in any art. 

Fortunately, the fact 
that an owner has chosen 
a great architect is usually 
evidence that the furniture 
to be added will not be 
discordant. As many of 
these illustrations here 
witness, the good taste of 
the house is usually re- 
flected in its fittings, until 
a subject results that is a 
picture, as, for instance, in 
one before quoted, Zhe 
Hall, Glencot. 

But one must not dis- 
cuss Mr. George’s work as 
a whole without some 
attention to its individual 








examples. The imposing 
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(From a Photograph by Messrs. Bedford Lemevre & Co.) 


Harrington Gardens, which, in a photograph, re- 
calls a quay at Ghent, or a certain canal bank at 
Mechlin, seen in the quiet atmosphere of London, 
seems singularly broad and simple, and almost fails 
to suggest its progenitors. For there we find much 
less ornament than a first glance at the fagade sug- 
gests. But to discern that buildings which at first 
sight appear to be ornate may be really simple, is 
not an argument put forward either as an apology 
or aclaim. A great musician can obtain his desired 
effect by three stringed instruments in a chamber 
trio, or by a symphony which employs a full 
orchestra ; but it is proof of his being a master that 
he never attempts to gain the effect suited for one 
combination when he is using the resources of the 
other. Mr. Ernest George has the happy facility of 
scoring his compositions for a simple trio or a full 
band ; in other words, to drop the metaphor, he 
can design a perfectly simple economic structure, 
or one that fulfils the needs of a millionaire, and, 
moreover, in each produces his deliberately chosen 


effect, which is usually picturesque and decorative 
to a marked degree. 

The whole district by Harrington and Collingham 
Gardens is full of examples of mansions that really 
deserve that ambitious title. The striking indi- 
viduality of the various houses is not more sur 
prising than the harmonious groups into which they 
fall, no matter which points of view you select. 
Employing now brick, now stone, now terra-cotta, 
singly or combined, Mr. Ernest George has a more 
ample palette than the architects of the stucco period 
dreamt of. And these materials age pleasantly, 
a quality which its most fervid admirers could never 
claim for parti-coloured brick in the smoky atmo- 
sphere of London. Coming up from St. James’s 
Palace, when a clear sunset sky throws the salmon- 
coloured fagade of the Albemarle Hotel into promi- 
nence, the whole scheme is gay and strangely un- 
like a London street ; indeed, the first time you 
see this particular effect, the very sky seems to have 
caught a new note of blue by force of contrast. 
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Another exquisite building (here illustrated) is 
peculiarly noteworthy. It is a house and studio 
for Mr. Percy Macquoid in Palace Court, Bays- 
water, where it attracts every passer-by, but a 
few doors from the famous Red House, with its 
carved vestibule lined with Dutch tiles, that was 
a pioneer of the Queen Anne movement. This 
house by Mr. Ernest George is no less typical of 


SMOKING-ROOM AT 24 HARRINGTON GARDENS 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 


the later movement and of the style he employs 
so happily—a style that is essentially stone, as 
opposed to brick, whether large blocks of terra- 
cotta, or actual masonry form the walls. If 
we could look inside these homes we should see 
no less dignified treatment, for the architectural 
quality is always present in everything this artist 
touches. 

Perhaps the quality of Mr. Ernest George’s 
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work which most impresses you is its wonderful 
knowledge of the best examples of all countries. 
Unlike one too-famous example, the Mew Law 
Courts, which is a patchwork of sketch-books—a 
thousand beautiful fragments in a kaleidoscopic 
confusion—in Mr. George’s hands, the re-arrange- 
ments of motives used before owes as little to pre- 
cedent as do the phrases borrowed from the old 
masters, re-harmonised and 
re-scored by a Beethoven. 
The unity of conception 
that has brought all these 
various features into a new 
and self-contained _har- 
mony, reveals at once the 
scholar and the creator. 
The originality which con- 
sists in doing everything 
that has been done before, 
in inverted fashion, does 
not attract Mr. Ernest 
George. He uses the old 
motives in new combina- 
tions, takes the old truth, 
and revivifies it to modern 
needs, and thereby is at 
one with the poet or the 
sculptor. For the best 
word, the best moulding, 
the best arch, can hardly 
be invented to-day. True, 
that many things not worth 
doing have still been left 
undone. And in this field 
the genius of eccentricity 
may always hope to find 
fresh material to astonish 
or amuse us. But to know 
only the best of the past, 
and re-infuse it with the ex- 
pression of to-day, so that it 
becomes the best of the pre- 
sent—that is a worthy effort 
for a builder of sentences 
or a maker of houses. 
Here, in a paper not addressed to architects, it 
would serve no purpose to adduce types of Dutch 
architecture by which Mr. George has been in- 
fluenced, nor to take detail by detail and discuss 
the workmanlike art of material, and the artistic 
effects gained by direct and admirable means. 
Did nothing but his buildings remain to prove 
the fact, you could be sure that Mr. Ernest George 
had travelled far and seen much. __ But galleries of 
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delightful water-colours, volumes of admirable 
etchings, can also be referred to as circumstantial 
evidence that Europe has few if any hidden secrets 
of architecture kept from him. And in this context 
perhaps the biographical details which are so diffi- 
cult to weave into a notice of the hero’s work may 
come in with as little sense of incongruity as any- 
where. 

Mr. Ernest George was born, and has always 
lived, in the South of London ; and for nearly forty 
years past in Streatham, where he has built his 
house, which will be illustrated in another issue of 
THe Stupio. When he first knew Streatham it 
was a pretty suburban village, with a thick avenue 
upon the high-road now lined with electric-lighted 
shops. These latter, however, are not seen from 
Redroofs, as he has entitled his house, which is set 
on the top of a gorse-covered common. His 
enthusiasm for the old world began as a boy, in 
continental expeditions in company with his father, 
who encouraged his taste for sketching, which still 
remains his happiest pastime. 





ENTRANCE HALL AT 7 COLLINGHAM GARDENS 
(From a Photograph by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co.) 


Later on he was articled to S. Hewitt, a young 
architect in the Adelphi, who did not long survive 
the term of Mr. George’s pupilage, and left behind 
no noteworthy work. He then became a pupil of 
the Royal Academy, and took the R.A. gold medal. 
At the age of twenty-two years, he joined with a 
fellow-student and medallist, Thomas Vaughan, 
and began to practise ; but, despite the successful 
career then initiated, he now considers the step was 
taken too early in life. Messrs. George and Vaughan 
founded a good practice and were doing con- 
siderable work when the latter died. Among the 
works under their joint control, perhaps Rousden 
Dene, for Sir Henry Peek, may rank as the most 
important. As in turning over a file of illustrated 
papers you light on a picture of this Devonshire 
mansion, you recognise it as an old friend, a 
drawing that delighted students of modern archi- 
tecture long before the author’s name had become 
familiar. 

After working alone for a year, Mr. George was 
joined by Mr. Harold Peto. The partnership seems 
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to have worked very happily until a few years ago, 
when Mr. Peto was forced to retire by reason of 
illness. At present Mr. Alfred Yates, who had worked 
for some years in the office, is in partnership with 
Mr. George, who believes that a judicious division 
of labour is the best arrangement both for the 
architect and his clients. By it, the artist is saved 
from many harassing interruptions to his work, 
while the building gains by reason of more careful 
attention to the many details on which the enjoy- 
ment of a house depends. Although it would be 
invidious to decide offhand how much of Mr. 
George’s design is to be credited to any but him- 
self, the fact that it has maintained a perfectly 
coherent method throughout, would lead one to 
suppose that he has always been solely responsible 
for this—the creative side—of his work. Possibly 
his partners have, by criticism and attention to the 
more mechanical details of the profession, done 
loyal service, and yet influenced to no noticeable 
extent those esthetic qualities which most con- 
cern us here. This is, of course, mere conjecture, 
deduced, it is true, from evident facts, but not 
based upon actual knowledge. It is needless to 
add details of Mr. Ernest George’s well-deserved 
successes and their consequent recognition by his 
fellows and the public alike ; but the fact that he 
has been elected lately by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects 
as the recipient for 
the Queen's Gold 
Medal may fitly close 
this brief account of 
his career. Of his 
work, the lasting and 
final memorial of any 
artist, much more 
must be said in 
another paper, where 
many other examples 
will be _ illustrated, 
including some of his 
country houses, where, 
of course, an architect 
has more opportunity 
for developing his 
ideas than upon the 
cramped sites which 
are all he can hope to 
secure in a crowded 
city. 


“G." 
(Zo be continued.) 
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SCAR ROTY AND THE 
ART OF THE MEDAL- 
LIST. 


WHATEVER exceptions might re- 
veal themselves after investigation of the public 
and private collections of English coins and 
medals, the art of medallist cannot be reckoned 
among those flourishing among us to-day. In 
the past, we have had good coins and medals ; 
but in later years a dull ideal of sham classicality 
has ruled. The best of recent coins, the sove- 
reign, or of medals for various public institutions 
is little more than passable, while the average 
is despicable. More recently a few names occur 
as authors of efforts to achieve better results, 
Miss Hallé, Mr. George Frampton, Mr. Walter 
Crane, and others, have designed various medal- 
lions which are distinctly outside any sweeping 
condemnation set down here. But apart from 
these exceptions, which do but serve to emphasise 
the meagreness of the rest, how very weak and 
feeble is the ordinary English coin or medal. 

This is certainly one of the things they manage 
better in France. Where in England could you 
find a collection of contemporary medals or coins ? 
Yet in the Luxembourg Galleries there are cases 
containing large numbers by Alphonse Dubois, H. 
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limits of our ordi- 
nary coins. It is 
not easy for the 
most experienced 
designer to pre- 
serve his large 
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Dubois, F. Vernon, Eugene Monchou, A. Paleey, 
L. A. Bottée, E. Tasset, and others, with the latest, 
but not least, Oscar Roty, whose works are the text 
of this discourse. In studying these you will find, of 
course, that their merits vary, but nowhere do they 
reach the abject ineptitude of British work. One 
and all preserve at least a memory of a grander 
style. TheCzsarism of the two Empires left its trace 
upon the art of the medallist, and certain Roman 
virtues are yet present, even in the least worthy 
examples. Especially in all do you find a more 
or less broad quality of design, which proves that 
the size of the 
intended work 
was. carefully 
borne in mind. 
In England, as 
an. exhibition 
of designs by 
eminent sculp- 
tors for the 
Jubilee coin- 
age showed 
but a few years 
ago, it is the 
practice to 
work elaborate 
roundels of a 
fairly large 
size, which are 
afterwards re- 
duced by 
mechanical 
means to the 





effect with such a 


radical difference 
in scale. Even in 


black - and - white 
work by old hands, 
too great reduc- 
tion, which is often 
resorted to by in- 
capable men _ to 
hide defects, when 
applied to first-class 
work, entirely alters 
character. 

Therefore it is not 
surprising to find that the sculptors who essayed 
(many for the first time) the art of the coin, alto- 
gether misunderstood its character. Several of the 
designs—those by Mr. Onslow Ford, for instance— 
were exquisite examples of the art of the medallion, 
and in the size of an ordinary cheese plate, looked 
entirely admirable, but when reduced the charming 
detail became too obtrusive, and the simple planes 
in their reduced proportion no longer told out as 
restful surfaces, but merely as spots unable to fulfil 
their purpose. One of the coins, with its obverse 
design of the archangel Michael and the Dragon, 
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and another showing an Elizabethan man-of-war, 
both by Mr. Onslow Ford, came more near the 
ideal. The accepted designs are (or ought to be) 
in everybody’s pocket, so that we need not describe 
them ; but anything less dignified than the heraldic 
arrangements of the obverse it would be hard to 
match. The neat engraving of the heraldic en- 
graver’s ex “ibris is no worse. For in decoration, 
especially on so small a scale, a petty finish of the 
details is absolutely destructive to the breadth of 
the design. Compare this with the well-known 
reverse of a Deka-drachm by Euainetos (s.c. 
405-345), with its “ Quadriga, horses galloping to 
left ; above victory crowning charioteer, in exergue, 
suit of defensive armour” (to quote the catalogue 
description), or even with the St. George of the 
present sovereign, and thedifference between thetrue 
finish suitable for bas-relief in miniature and the false 
elaboration of petty detail, is so obvious that it need 
not be insisted upon. 

One feature, the absence of a rim or frame, 
which is noticeable in many early coins, exposing 
consequently an increased surface to abrasion, can 
hardly be preserved under present conditions. 
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This same rim is also of practical use in piling 
coins on each other. But surely it cannot be 
essential that it should be reduced merely to a 
keen edge, to make room for the legend in raised 
letters which now invariably runs around the boun- 
dary of the circle. In English coins of the last 
century one finds this rim, a wide frame with 
160 


incised letters upon it, at once equally practical 
and more beautiful. But the point specially note- 
worthy in designing coins is one that M. Roty has 
employed so admirably in his medallions, that this 
digression is not so far away from the theme as it 
might seem at first glance. The space left at 
either side of a bust, whether full face or a profile, 
has in all ages afforded opportunity for lettering 
with most admirably decorative results. By placing 
the legend in horizontal lines here you increase 
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the field of the panel, and consequently make 
practicable a larger scale for the bust. The ad- 
vantage gained by placing the rigid angular lines of 
the Roman alphabet in direct contrast to the curves 
of the portrait is another matter of first-rate im- 
portance. Hardly any modern painter or designer 
of eminence to-day has overlooked the value of 
well-placed formal and symmetric lettering. In- 
deed, were these beautiful medallions of M. Oscar 
Roty merely tentative amateur attempts, provided 
they occupied a similar space in the panel and the 
lettering was preserved exactly as it is, they would 
still be admirably decorative. For their purpose 
as commemorative medallions one could heap up 
superlative on superlative, and yet hardly praise 
them too highly. But at best medallions are 
likely to be produced in comparatively small 
numbers, and it is for their object lessons to 
designers of coins, postage stamps and the like, 
that these delightful works deserve far more than 























Oscar Roty and the Art of the Medallist 


passing notice. The curse of commercial design 


to-day is its craving for too much commonplace 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL BY OSCAR ROTY 


symbolism—the symbolism that employs a pictorial 
catalogue of more or less apposite items, jumbled 
together with foliage, 
flowers, or meaning 
less scrolls, to bring 
the motley group into 
Yet even 
method 
the 


one design. 
this direct 
which explains 
hero by surrounding 
him with the mechan- 
ism of his craft, can be 
employed finely, as 
shown in the triptych 
panel to Charles 
Christofle. This 
plaque, which is (so 
far as memory serves) 
very slightly larger 
than the reproduction, 
bold and 
in its treatment, and 
full of repose. Note 
dignity of 
costume is 
maintained, and the 
simplicity of the treat- 
ment of the table and 
chair. Even with this, 
we find in the centre 


is massive 


how the 


modern 
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panel ample space for the lettering to tell out 
clearly, and yet play its part in the balance of 
the composition. The factory chimneys in the 
left panel are made to fulfil a purpose no less 
decorative than the group of trees in the com- 
panion wing. Although this is by no means the 
most admirable of M. Roty’s designs, it is full of 
his best qualities. One regrets that the central 
panel is smaller, by reason of the legend, than 
the other two, and that consequently these seem 
to have been deprived of their true base, and 
to be a little crowded at the lower part in con- 
sequence. In the reverse side of this same plaque 
the lettering in the centre panel is simple but 
sufficient ; the figures of the workmen are marked 
by the same breadth of treatment that distin- 
guishes the central panel of its obverse, and here 
the absence of base to the side panels does not 
exist. It would be easy to find minor details to 
carp at; but as you study the reproduction even, 
there is nothing small about it—its proportions are 
as fine as if its dimensions were measurable in 
square yards instead of square inches ; and, above 
all, the repose of the whole is sculpturesque, and 
in its way monumental. The original tablet and 
many others have been exhibited until quite lately 
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A Series of Japanese Drawings 


in a case by the central gangway of the great court 
at South Kensington, on the left of the passage 
from the architectural court to the other end of the 
building. Although but a few days ago I failed 
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to find them there, they are doubtless on view in 
some part of the building. Just at the moment we 
are all curious to see the new designs for French 
coins—some of which are said to show that Oscar 
Roty has succeeded in raising the artistic character 
of current coinage as one had expected him to do 
if the chance offered itself. 

The panel Za Labor Quies looks more crowded 
with detail in the reproduction than it does in the 
actual metal. The reflections of the surface have 
been exaggerated by the photograph, but, even as 
it appears here, the strength and elegance of the 
seated figure dominate the whole composition. 

It would serve no purpose to discuss the exquisite 
plaques of Maurice Roty and Louis Pasteur, for 
their beauty is hardly less apparent in the accom- 
panying reproductions than in the originals; but 
either one is a lesson in the decorative use of 
lettering, although the rather ultra-prominent date 
on each of these is not quite elegant, because it is 
obviously somewhat illegible from its position. 
The two heads on a single panel must not pass 
without a word of appreciation, although here 
again the date seems too much in evidence. Un- 


fortunately, space did not permit reproduction 

of any of the circular medallions, and these show 

more clearly the coin-like treatment which to-day 

is so-rarely satisfactory. But South Kensington is 
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available to most students ; even those living at a 
distance are attracted thither for a hundred reasons, 
and all interested in the treatment of bas-relief, or 
in lettering, should be careful not to overlook the 
group of modern work to which this paper seeks 
to call attention. In the Luxembourg are many 
more specimens by M. Oscar Roty than we have 
hitherto seen in England. There, although he is not 
alone, he keeps his distinguished position with 
ease ; and, amid a very large number of works on 
similar lines, attracts you with no less pleasure 
than he does alone, the one modern medallist 
in the overcrowded museum we all profess to 
value so highly, yet visit so rarely. If the tenth 
of the attention lavished on the ephemeral work of 
the day were expended on the treasures of South 
Kensington and its fine art-library, then we 
might see less direct imitation of contemporaries 
and more genuine creation. For it is only by 
study of the finest work—work too perfect to 
permit even a conceited student to attempt to 
rival it—that the source of inspiration is fed. In 
none of the arts is study of precedent more healthy 
than in the art of modelling in bas-relief. For, as 
we have seen in the works of several of the younger 
sculptors, loyal study of Della Robbia and his con- 
temporaries may inspire a sculptor to-day to attack 
purely modern subjects successfully. It is not by 
imitating Madonnas and goddesses that true art 
awakens, but by steeping yourself in the spirit of 
the old giants and then turning—as M. Oscar Roty 
has turned—to modern life, and depicting it with 
the style and scholarship acquired by diligent 
study of the past. E. B. S. 


SERIES OF JAPANESE 
DRAWINGS. III. SHOWERY 
WEATHER AT TEN-MAN 
BRIDGE. BY BIN-SAN. 


BIn-sAN was an artist living in the early part of 
this century in Kioto. He was contemporary with 
Ippo, and was with him and other well-known 
Japanese painters, a follower of Okio, the founder 
of the Shi-jo, or naturalistic school of Japan. 
The original drawing, here reproduced, is one of a 
collection of examples of the work of various 
members of that school now in the possession of 
the Editor of THe Strupio. The sharp edge of 
a passing thunder-cloud partly obscures the sun’s 
rays and throws a strange-looking shadow across 
the landscape. It is an excellent example of im- 
pressionistic work entirely true in effect to Nature. 




















“SHOWERY WEATHER AT 
TEN-MAN BRIDGE.” FROM 
A WATER-COLOUR ON SILK 
BY BIN-SAN 
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Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 


OYAL SOCIETY OF 
PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


THE fourteenth exhibition of the 

Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, which 

was opened early in March in the gallery of the 
Royal Water Colour Society, compares, on the 
whole, quite favourably with its predecessors. The 
general average of the exhibits is agreeably high, 
and there is a sufficient amount of variety in the 
two hundred and thirty eight examples of the 
different types of etching which have been brought 
together to prevent any suspicion of monotony 
attaching to the show as a whole. The one thing 
lacking is a larger proportion of figure work of the 
better class, and particularly of work dealing with 
the nude. Of subjects of this class, the most 
exacting that the etcher can attempt, there is dis- 
tinctly a lack ; and instead, we have an undue pre- 
ponderance of landscape and architectural motives. 
These doubtless commend themselves most strongly 
to the wielder of the etching needle, because the 
massing of forms in the one case and the formality 


of the lines in the other admit of more effective 
and definite treatment. Flesh, with its exquisitely 
subtle gradations and elusive curves and model- 
lings, must always present extraordinary difficulties 
to the etcher ; but the very fact that the problems 
it offers are so abstruse should make the artist, 
whatever the medium he may be employing, more 
eager to devote himself to studying and recording 
its fascinations. 

One of the few contributors to this exhibition 
who has made a serious attempt to deal with the 
figure is Mr. Jacomb-Hood, who sends three 
dry-points representing humanity under different 
aspects. A Study is a three-quarter length draw- 
ing of the nude, very intelligently expressed, and 
rendered with considerable appreciation of delicate 
tones and flowing lines; Zhe Xitien is a more 
slightly treated composition, a group of two young 
girls crouched on the floor and playing with a 
kitten, and is noteworthy for a certain elegance of 
arrangement and beauty of type in the faces and 
figures; while the third, 4 Daughter of the Poor, 
is a strongly handled and vigorous half-length, 
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FROM A SAND-GROUND ETCHING BY C. J. WATSON, R.E. 
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powerful without over insistence upon unnecessary 
realism. Mr. Edward Slocombe also attempts the 
nude, but with less success, in On the Seashore. A 
very different kind of view is that taken by M. 
Paul Helleu, to whom femininity appeals as most 
picturesque when 


skilful freedom, somehow fails to be either satisfy- 
ing or expressive. There is much more real power 
in Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s small Veronica, a pecu- 
liarly rich study of a female head, drawn with great 
decision and directness, and carried to a consider- 
able degree of elabo- 
ration without loss 





most disguised in the 
devices of modern 
fashion. His exqui- 
site etchings, with 
their singular beauty 
of touch and ex- 
treme refinement of 
line, are at their best 
when they are de- 
voted to representa- 
tions of the highly 
civilised beauties 
who prefer the arti- 
ficialities of the pre- 
sent day to the less 
adorned perfection 
of classictimes. He 
is emphatically a 
worshipper of cur- 
rent conventions, 
but he makes his 
profession with the 
most irreproachable 
good taste, and is 
afflicted neither with 
fanaticism nor with 
irreverence. His 
La Colonne is 
characteristic of his 
artistic methods at 
their very best, and 
La Dormeuse and 
La Jolie Taille are 
well worthy to rank 
with it as instances 
of consummate skill 
in the management 
of more or less in- 
tractable technicali- 
ties. Mr. Robert 
Macbeth, clever etcher as he usually is, hardly 
bears juxtaposition with M. Helleu. Cider Making, 
which is Mr. Macbeth’s chief contribution to the 
exhibition, is, however, by no means his best 
work ; it is curiously thin in quality and unsub- 
stantial in construction. The figures hardly take 
their place properly in the somewhat fussy scheme 
of light and dark, and the point work, despite its 
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FROM AN ETCHING BY D. Y. CAMERON, R.E. 


of breadth or sim- 
plicity. It presents, 
too, a happy agree- 
ment between the 
medizval character 
of its general ar- 
rangement and the 
unaffected manner 
in which it is stated, 
without any leaning 
towards the conven- 
tions of any of the 
present day schools. 

Among the land- 
scape etchings there 
is greater variety 
than is discoverable 
in the figure sub- 
jects; and to this 
department is as- 
signable some of the 
ablest work in the 
exhibition. Mr. 
Oliver Hall, in 
Grasshampton Park 
and Stranded, to 
mention two of the 
best of his seven 
contributions, shows 
himself to be a 
master of significant 
line, an artist with 
a very clear sense 
of appropriateness in 
design. In Stranded 
especially he displays 
thorough apprecia- 
tion of the manner 
in which decorative 
darks should be distributed and of the right way to 
secure the effect aimed at without the expenditure 
of unnecessary labour in elaborating details that 
are not helpful to the general scheme of his draw- 
ing. Mr. A. H. Haig gains something of the same 
quality in his aquatint, Evening “ Motif” from 
Leon, Spain, by well judged placing of the larger 
masses ; and, by avoiding all exaggeration of 
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absolute tone, secures as well a degree of lumin- 
osity and a delicacy of atmospheric gradation 
which are unfortunately rather rare in black and 
white work as it is at present practised. Similar 
merits give to Mr. John Finnie’s Pop/ars, a mezzo- 
tint, a place in the front rank of the exhibits, It 
is, besides, composed with judgment and drawn 
with real sense of form, and this without losing the 
quality of indefiniteness, without which the sug- 
gestion of twilight would have been unattainable. 
Mr. Lawrence B. Phillips, too, has, in his Wes?- 
minstir—Evening, studied with intelligence and 
recorded with delicacy an effect which many other 
etchers have failed to make credible. In curious 
opposition to these 
efforts to realise the 
fulness and strength of 
Nature’s tone contrasts 
is the Ferme de Beau- 
champ by Professor Le- 
gros, an etching which 
depends hardly at all 
upon shadow for its 
relief, and bases its 
claim to notice almost 
entirely upon line draw- 
ing that seems perhaps 
barbaric in its vigour. 
The same sort of adher- 
ence to style of hand- 
ling characterises Mr. 
Charles Holroyd’s in- 
tensely strong but occa- 
sionally morbid designs. 
He never allows him- 
self outside the grim 
limits of expression 
which he has laid down, 
always 





and he works 
without digressing into 
gentler ways. The clear, 
decisive quality of his 
technique is in this exhi- 
bition best shown in the 
small unelaborated 
drawing of the Old 
Barn, Great Fosters. 
There is, maybe, less 
individuality in Colonel 
Goff's landscapes, and 
there is certainly less 
violence of method, but 
it is not at all improba- 
ble that, in the popular 
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view, his Water of Leigh would rank above the 
best work of many men who are by the profession 
acclaimed as the most brilliant of shining lights. 
It is, however, just this absence of strong person- 
ality that prevents this artist from taking the place 
that his love of beauty in Nature and his power of 
selecting what is most deserving of record would 
seem to mark out for him. His Water of Leigh 
and Low Tide look as if they ought to be works 
of genius ; but, after all, they end by being only 
delightfully clever. 

The architectural subjects, numerous as they are, 
do not include so many interesting results as might 
have been anticipated. Some of them miss the mark 


FROM A MEZZOTINT BY JOHN FINNIE, A.R.E 
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in the way that Mr. C. O. Murray’s High Street, 
Oxford, fails to be successful, by excess of effort 
after success. He has been so anxious to do 
justice to his composition, so desirous of giving 
their full value to every line and form, each one 
sought out with the closest care and devotion, that 


great doorway, which is the central object in this 
etching, are managed excellently, and only so much 
of the elaborate architectural ornament as is needed 
to suggest the richness of the workmanship is 
expressed. The lightness of the artist’s handling 
and the delicacy of the line he uses contribute 





“LA JOLIE TAILLE”’ 


he has worked himself into a condition of over 
anxiety, and has lost all repose and unity. As it 
is, his drawing has little of the charm of Oxford, 
because it misses the dignity and quietness of the 
place. Really Mr. Murray has produced a diagram 
of pinnacles, buttresses and mouldings, rather than 
a study of an effect in which all these details take 
their right places, and are kept in proper subordin- 
ation. A pleasanter view of the obligations of 


detail drawing is that taken by Mr. C. J. Watson 
in his St. Zrophimus, Arles. 
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The curves of the 


FROM A 


DRY-POINT BY PAUL HELLEU 


greatly to the beauty ot his interpretation. Two 
other etchings, by Mr. W. Monk, which are archi- 
tectural only because they deal with a building, 
deserve attention. They are really studies of light 
and shade ; but they are also interesting because 
they illustrate the last stages in the history of a 
London theatre, the Old Prince of Wales’s, which, 
under the régime of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
was at one time famous. The suggestion which 
they give of neglect and decay has in it something 
pathetic. 

















“LA COLONNE.” FROM 
A DRYPOINT ETCHING 
BY PAUL HELLEU 
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FROM AN AQUATINT BY AXEL H. HAIG, R.E,. 


(See ‘* Royal Society of Painter-Etchers’’) 


STUDIO-TALK 


(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—A quite average proportion 
of conspicuous pictures is in course of 
completion for the spring exhibitions. 
Mr. David Murray, for instance, has 
on the easel four large canvases which 

are intended for the Academy. These have all 
been studied in the same part of Berkshire where 
he found the material for his last year’s work. 
The most attractive of them is the landscape bear- 
ing the title of Musk Mallows, which, by the 
courtesy of the artist, we are enabled here to 
reproduce. It is a characteristic composition, 
with light feathery trees relieved against a deep 
blue sky above, and below against the brilliant 
green of a marshy meadow ; in the foreground is 
an expanse of sunburnt grass variegated with 
masses of purplish pink mallow flowers. Through 
the trees is seen a line of blue-grey hills. 


Mr. G. H. Boughton, whose recent advancement 





to full membership of the Royal Academy is a 
real gain to that body, has four works nearly 
ready. The largest is a portrait of a handsome 
dark girl, in a green Florentine costume, seated on 
a white marble terrace against a background of 
cypresses and blue sea ; a salmon red cushion and 
a red fan give vivacity to the colour scheme. His 
other pictures are a three-quarter-length of a girl 
in a white muslin dress and cap, and wearing a 
pale blue sash, carrying a pot of carnations ; a half- 
length of a dark-eyed and dark-skinned maiden 
with a strong, characteristic face that harmonises 
well with the purple-brown of her dress and the 
dark ashy grey of her wide-brimmed hat ; and an 
important landscape, a Scotch subject, made 
fascinating by the finely composed lines of the 
distant hills and foreground and by its refinement 
of colour. 


Mr. F. Markham Skipworth’s show of work is 
fairly large. Most of his canvases are of medium 
size, and are either studies of single figures or 
portraits. ‘The most important is a half-length of 
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a smiling dark girl in a black dress, and holding a 
rose pink parasol. Another is a profile study of 
the head of a pretty girl with copper-red hair 
against a warm purple background. He has, 
besides, a couple of pictures of fresh-coloured 
country maidens, one standing on a small foot- 
bridge, with a background of trees and river banks, 
and the other looking from a dipping place into 
the placid stream at her feet. He has also com- 
pleted recently a charming three-quarter length 
panel portrait of Miss Lettice Fairfax, in a pink 
dress with a white lace fichu—a pleasantly arranged 
little picture that might well be taken as a type for 
portraits of cabinet size. 





The second poster show at the Royal Aquarium, 
if it lacks the retrospective interest of the first 
which had all preceding years to draw upon, shows 
that the new movement has spread widely and pro- 
duced some capital examples. Among the most in- 
teresting features are the unpublished designs ; and 
of these four by the brothers Beggarstaff deserve 
unqualified praise. The one, a Gir/ with Screen, 
is admirably simple, the silhouette restrained to its 
most direct expression, at once complete and 
masterly ; Don Quixote, A Man and Map, and A 
Coachman are all worthy of the very clever de- 





‘*MUSK MALLOows” 
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signers ; four by B. Young, in obvious discipleship 
of Messrs. Pryde and Nicholson, include a delight- 
ful Carpets and Cycles; another design founded 
on these artists by V. W. Burkau, is for 4 Smoking 
Concert ; a Food poster, by A. A. M‘Evoy; a 
delightful Dancing Girl, by J. Bernard Partridge ; 
a clever Conductor of Music and Artistic Magazine, 
by Hyland Ellis, whose M/rs. Ponderbury is now on 
every hoarding ; some of the very clever Glasgow 
work of C. R. Mackintosh, Macdonald and Mc- 
Naik, George Walton’s Dresses, and F. D. Wood’s 
Children’s Books are each in their own way distinctly 
admirable. 


Of posters already published Lautrec, the in- 
comparable, is represented by six examples ; Chéret 
by seventeen, Ibels by two, Steinlen and Forain 
by one each, and De Feure by five, which show 
great advance upon his early work. America is 
largely drawn upon—Louis J. Rhead, in fourteen 
of varying merit, shows considerable power in 
scheming attractive harmonies of colour, and de- 
veloping a purely decorative style. Will H. 
Bradley, with his Beardsley-like grotesques, Car- 
queville and Penfield are all tothefore. Artists of 
established reputation like Howard Pyle and E. A. 





FROM A PAINTING BY DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A, 
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Abbey in America, Puvis de Chavannes in France, 
Franz Stuck and Joseph Sattler in Gerinany, show 
that the field is not left to the youngsters entirely. 
L. V. Solon has one capital design ; Dudley Hardy 
keeps the place he has deservedly acquired. Both 
Beardsley and Grieffenhagen have apparently for- 
saken the placard fora time. Mr. A.S. Hartrick’s 
excellent introduction to the catalogue is full of 
sound criticism, and the official note of the Com- 
mittee deploring the low average of the lettering, 
and the impractical nature of many designs sent 
in, should not be overlooked. Mr. E. Bella, to 
whose energy the show is due, has surpassed him- 
self in a copiously illustrated catalogue, with a 


cover in paper-bas-relief at once novel and 


charming. 


The recent exhibition at the Galleries of the 
Fine Art Society of a collection of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Albert Goodwin bore striking 
evidence of the individuality and remarkable 
powers of that painter. Occasional criticisms of 
an unfavourable nature are sometimes levelled 
against “one-man shows.” Such comments, how- 


FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY ALBERT GOODWIN, R.W.S, 


ever justifiable they may be in some instances, 
would be entirely out of place in this, as it is only 
by the comparison of many works of such a painter 
as Mr. Goodwin that we can gauge his merits and 
judge him at his true value. We regret that want 
of space prevents us from indulging in an extended 
criticism of his drawings. We have selected one, 
the Zaj Mahal, for presentation in our pages, 
because we think it fairly typical of Mr. Goodwin's 
work. There are some scenes that are so beauti- 
ful that they defy the power of the average painter 
to give adequate expression to them. Such an one 
is the great mausoleum erected by Shah Jehan. 
Painters and photographers alike have lamented 
their utter inability to catch the subtle beauty, the 
sublimity of this great work of art and nature. 
That Mr. Goodwin has succeeded in this in a 
marvellous degree is convincing evidence of his 


rare talent. 


Mr. Philip Burne-Jones will be represented at 
the New Gallery by a number of small pictures in 
oil and water-colour. The largest has for subject 
the moment when the Ancient Mariner sees gliding 
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Te” has also been arranged that the 
Py Society’s next annual exhibition 
will be an “open” one, so that 
outsiders can contribute work, 
and the exhibition will be held 
in the Glasgow Institute Galleries 


in the autumn. 





Local painters have contri- 
buted more pictures this year 
than usual to the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, in fact, 
many of them have sent im- 
portant canvases, and it is to be 
hoped the hanging committee 
will give these pictures proper 
consideration. Prominent among 
the pictures sent from here are 
a portrait group by John Lavery ; 
a figure and landscape subject, 
entitled Flora, by Alexander 
Roche ; landscapes by Grosvenor 
Thomas and Wellwood Rattray ; 
a figure composition and portrait 
by Harrington Mann, and a de- 
lightful water-colour by George 
Henry. 





Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., 
has purchased two important 
pictures by Glasgow painters 
for Colonial galleries. One is 
the large Jdy// by Alexander 
Roche, a semi-classical subject 
which shows a group of figures 
by the side of a stream which 





PORTRAIT OF MISS LETTICE FAIRFAX BY F. 


past the phantom ship, on the deck of which are 
Death and Life contending for him. The colour 
arrangement is cleverly managed, and the story is 
dramatically told. 


LASGOW. — The members of the 

Royal Scottish Water-colour Society 

have had a busy time of it lately 

as, following on their annual elec- 

tion of new members, when G. 

Naismith Langlands and Miss Wyper were elected, 
they have had a special business meeting at Lin- 
lithgow to elect two honorary members, to wit, Sir 
John Millais, P.R.A., and J. W. North, A.R.A. It 
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runs through a stretch of pasture 
sa tales lands, while away in the distance 
are woodlands and farmsteads. 
The second picture is by George Henry, and is 
called owans, showing some young girls in a 
woodland gathering bright coloured berries. It 
is a characteristic picture, displaying well the artist’s 
beautiful sense of colour and masterly technique. 
D. M. 


DINBURGH.—In local art circles here 
the general interest has been kept 
alive by quite a number of events 
such as, first, the election of five 
associates, Messrs. John Lavery, 

painter, W. G. Stevenson, sculptor, H. J. Blanc, 
William Leiper and John Honeyman, architects, 
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to full membership of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Then there was the opening of the 7oth exhibi- 
tion of the Academy, and later the election of 
four new associates, these being Messrs. J. Thor- 
burn Ross, R. Paton Reid, James Paterson, and 
Wellwood Rattray, all painters. The election of 
these artists has given, generally speaking, the 
greatest satisfaction both in the East and West of 
Scotland. 


Regarding the exhibition at the Academy’s 
Galleries, it can safely be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that it is by far the best that has been held 
for years, not only as to the high average quality of 
the collection, but also in respect to the hanging and 
arrangement of the exhibits. Someof the portraiture 
work touches a very high level of artistic excellence, 
and especially noteworthy among these are Sir 
George Reid’s Professor Mitchell, strong in realisation 
of character and treatment, Alexander Roche’s 
Mrs. Roberts, a charming study of a lady in black 
seated at a table, John Lavery’s distinguished 
portrait of Mrs. Park Lyle, E. A. Walton’s Miss 
Muriel Wylie Hill, James Guthrie’s full length of 
a young lady in grey and black costume against a 
red background, C. Martin Hardie’s clever open- 


air portrait of a boy playing cricket ; the group of 
a lady and two children by L. Alma Tadema, and 
a sweet presentment of an elderly lady, J/rs. 
Anderson. In landscape and genre subjects there 
are many delightful pictures in the exhibition 
which call for detailed criticism, but in the present 
instance space only allows of a brief résumé of the 
more important, and in two cases we are able by 
the kindness of the painters to give reproductions. 
One of the best pictures in the exhibition is FZoat- 
ing by Robert McGregor. It is painted in a light 
silvery scheme of colour depicting a trio of Dutch 
peasants in a boat laden with produce. Another 
work of distinctive merit is A Border River by 
G. W. Johnstone, which shows a broad sketch of 
an inland river with wooded banks, the foliage 
being bright with early summer tints. A similar 
subject, though entirely different in effect from the 
last mentioned, is Robert Noble’s large landscape 
called Movember Evening, low in tone and very 
effective. There is commendable work in When 
the Sun is Low, a \arge landscape of pasture land 
and trees, by J. Coutts Michie, and the Au/umn 
Storm by W. Mouncey also shows a fine landscape 
theme strongly painted. Along with these pictures 
might be grouped An Autumn Moonlight by 
Joseph Milne, On a Moor, a study of cattle, by 
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FROM A PAINTING BY ROBERT MCGREGOR, R.S.A 
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‘* NOVEMBER EVENING ”’ 


J. Denovan Adam, Ava/s, an interior with cattle, 
by George Smith, and a very powerful work entitled 
Borderland, by James Paterson. There is much 
accomplished work and a fine interpretation of 
theme in A Border Ballad by W. S. MacGeorge 
where the artist treats of a wounded knight. 
Sunshine and Shadow by J. Muirhead is a pic- 
turesque view of an old-world fishing village over- 
looking the sea. R.G. Hutchison displays clever 
painting and grouping in Ha//oween, though the 
tone is a little out. By the Banks and Hedge- 
rows, a notable figure and landscape composition 
by J. Lockhead, is capital for colour and arrange- 
ment. Wellwood Rattray’s seapiece Jn Wind and 
Rain ; George Aikman’s Benvenue ; the Outward 
Bound of J. Campbell Noble ; and the exhibits 
of John Smart, C. A. Sellar, W. D. McKay, J. 
Lawton Wingate, and J. Thorburn Ross are repre- 
sentative and noteworthy. D. M. 


T. IVES.—The Cornish Painters have 

been gathering in their sheaves, and 

St. Ives held recently a sort of harvest 

home festival whereat their pictures 

were shown to all comers. I was only 

able to go hastily round them on a Sunday after- 

noon, and this is what has been caught in the 
meshes of my somewhat treacherous memory. 





Of the ladies, Mrs. Harewood Robinson has an 
Ancient Mariner who, with the fated crew, is 
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straining a fearful and haggard gaze towards the 
phantom ship which must be appearing in the 
region of the setting sun, whose glow strikes ruddily 
upon their faces. Miss Bell has a picture of the 
Annunciation painted with great strength and in a 
flat and archaic manner. Miss Kirkpatrick shows 
a damsel in white amongst bluebells and with sun- 
light glinting through trees. 





Mr. Harewood Robinson has a picture of misty 
evening—a red sun sinking behind a bank of cool 
clouds. Mr Talmage has been amongst tall pines 
and has seen the moon rise in silver over the grey 
sea beyond. Mr. Eastlake has been in many 
places, but amongst others where a waterbrook 
winds by a row of trees between whose stems can 
be seen a line of cottages, the lights of which are 
beginning to twinkle, or rather to glow in the per- 
vading grey of the evening. Mr. Arnesby Brown 
shows some cows moving slowly homeward— 
winter trees stand tall beyond all warmed by the 
evening light. Of Mr. Olsson’s work I have pre- 
viously spoken ; he has, however, another picture, 
of a deep blue sea, a sun-smitten islet and a 
scourging burst of rain sweeping across. Mr. 
Louis Grier has painted a river scene at night. 
The stars glitter overhead, and the lines of lights 
mark the wharves of a maritime city; a tug, with 
red and green lights showing, is feeling her way 
round the curving shallows, with her seaward- 
wending charge. N. G. 
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EWLYN.—In former years it was the 
custom for the painters to collect 
their pictures into a group of studios 
overlooking the grey roofs of Newlyn 
and Mounts Bay, and to send out 

invitations to all the world to come and see—and 
all the world came and saw. But now the Art 
Gallery seemed the natural place for this function, 
and accordingly, not without some regrets over the 
changing of the old order and the commercial basis 
of the new, it was settled to show our spring goods 
in the Gallery. 


A Parisian wit once remarked of the omnibuses 
that ply between the Odéon and Clichy that they 
were an utter failure, and might as well be sup- 
pressed, because they were always so full that one 
could never get into them. Something of this kind 
of failure was the fate of the Art Gallery venture ; 
it was so full that no one could see the pictures— 
though, for that matter, the same thing was said 
for years of the exhibitions in the studios. 


I have previously told of most of the pictures 
that were shown, but afew remain. Mr. Craft has 
a scene on a pilchard boat ; the net is being dis- 
embarrassed of its prey, who are lying about in a 
silver heap. Mr. Suthers shows the interior of a 
road-side hostelry ; three jolly postboys are drink- 
ing, and the youngest is being chaffed concerning 
a valentine. Mr. Fred Hall has a small and charm- 
ing picture of a ploughing scene: a red hillside is 
steeped in sunlight, which also dyes a scarlet cloud 
beyond. Mr. Rheam has a little girl in green, 
with bronze hair, against a tapestry background ; 
this is for “‘the New”; also the same damsel in 
white, against white blossom. 


Mr. Lillingston showed a _ rock-bound, surf- 
beaten, wind-swept coast ; Mr. Evans a fisherman 
solacing himself with a pipe—but a musical pipe ; 
Mr. Lionel Birch, a reedy marsh, with sunset 
colours in cloud and water ; Mrs. Lionel Birch, a 
little child’s portrait ; Miss McGrigor a sea beach. 
There was also a picture by the writer of these 
notes, suggested by Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter” 
—Hester Prynne embroidering by a pine wood ; 
Little Pearl, in scarlet velvet, sits laughing near her 
feet ; evening effect ; lurid clouds hang over the 
sea beyond the pines. Mr. Stanhope Forbes had his 
picture and portraits; and Mrs. Forbes’s children, 
Mr. Gotch’s decorative picture, Mr. Langley’s fish- 


fags, and Mr. Sherwood Hunter’s Jewish Devotees 
were the other items of this little one-day show. 
N. G. 


IRMINGHAM.—At a recent gather- 
ing of the masters and the senior 
pupils of the School of Art, a most 
interesting ceremony took place. This 
was a presentation to Mr. J. Thackray 

Bunce, who for twenty years has been a member of 
the Committee of the School, and for the last ten 
years has filled the post of chairman of the Manage- 
ment Committee of both the Corporation Art Gallery 
and the School of Art. The success of both 
these institutions is largely owing to the amount of 
time and work Mr. Bunce has devoted to them. 
The masters and students presented him with an 
illuminated address in an embroidered cover, a 
leather-bound book containing the signatures of 
all those taking part in the presentation, a large 
folio of drawings and sketches by the masters, and 
a portrait of himself by Mr. W. J. Wainwright. 
The latter is to have a permanent place in the 
school building. The ornamental iron stand for 
the folio of sketches was made and designed 
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LEATHER BOOK-COVER 
DESIGNED BY A. J. GASKIN AND EXECUTED BY MRS. GASKIN 


by the students, and the case itself has a fine 
medallion portrait of Mr. Bunce by Mr. Creswick. 
Mr. H. F. Newey drew the illuminated address ; 
Miss Newill worked the cover, and the leather 
binding of the signature-book was designed by Mr. 
A. J. Gaskin and executed by his wife. 


IENNA.—At last Vienna has aban- 
doned the obsolete way of viewing 
things artistic which has for too long 
a time impeded free progress here. 
The anecdotal genre picture is now 

considered tedious, the minutely worked out and 
painstakingly detailed landscape is pronounced to 
be without light and air. An exhibition, containing 
many English paintings, which took place two 
years ago at the “ Kunstlerhaus,” was one of the 
elements that brought about this revolution. For 
the first time it was then shown to our public that 
the present century has matured an art founded 
upon quite new lines—that the spirit of Turner 
has opened new tracks. 





Count Milewsky has lent to the “ Kunstierhaus ” 
his rich collection of pictures, consisting entirely 
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of works by Polish artists. In these paintings 
distinctly national characteristics are discernible 
—a masterly treatment of technicalities, a perfect 
knowledge of all modern movements allied with 
the melancholy and yet passionate sentiment which 
pervades Slavic art. 





It was Count Milewsky’s object when starting 
his collection to benefit as many striving talents 
as possible. He saw that first of all it was neces- 
sary to assist the young men who were struggling 
for existence. He knew that when an artist has to 
paint to please his public and cannot follow what 
his soul dreams of, he is unlikely to develop his 
own individuality. He therefore bought the pic- 
tures of beginners at prices which they might 
fetch twenty years later. He anticipated their rise 
to celebrity, and was very rarely mistaken. Artists 
like Alexander Grimusky and Josef Chelmonsky 
prove how right he was. 





The works of Grimusky, now on view at the 
“ Kunstlerhaus,” are especially striking owing to 
their versatility. The mellow rich tones of his 
Tirolese pictures, and his perfect perspective mark 
him out as a landscape painter of a high order. 





EMBROIDERED BOOK-COVER 
DESIGNED AND WORKED BY MARY NEWILL 
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MANTELPIECE BY M. VAN DE VELDE 
WITH DECORATIVE PANELS BY ALBERT BESNARD 


He proves himself a psychologist when depicting 
the habits and manners of the Polish Jews, while 
particular success has attended his efforts to pro- 
duce scenes of the life of the Galician peasant. 
But all these are surpassed by the portrait of him- 
self, which, painted in Whistler’s light and fluent 


style, quite startles one by its animation. 
A. W. 


ARIS.—The friends of Mme Berthe 

Morisot, who died last year, have 

arranged as complete an exhibition 

of her work as possible at Durand 

Ruel’s. Berthe Morisot, as is well 

known, was the sister-in-law of Edouard Manet, 
having married Eugéne Manet, brother of the 
celebrated chief of the impressionist school. In 





her earlier pictures we may 
trace the influence of the 
painter of Olympia and 
Zorero Mort ; but she was 
an indefatigable worker, 
ever in quest of something 
new, and the result was 
that she developed a dis- 
tinct personality of her 
own. For whether it be 
due to her feminine nature 
or to some special concep- 
tion of art, the fact remains 
that, although her work 
may be akin to that of 
Renoir, Pissarro, Degas, 
Cézanne, and Zando-mene- 
glhi—to the entire group 
of early impressionists— 
it yet bears the stamp of 
an undoubted originality. 
One walks among Berthe 
Morisot’s pictures as in a 
garden full of homely 
flowers, and clear light and 
primitive foliage, with 
nothing artificial, nothing 
studied. Here are none 
of the tricks, none of the 
mannerisms so often found 
in women’s art, but rather 
a complete discretion, a 
rare gift of simplicity, and 
a radiant freshness recall- 
ing our eighteenth century 
art ; while in her sanguines 
and in her charcoal studies 
and drawings one finds, happily blended with the 
admirable traditions of French art, the charming 
influence of the best Japanese masters, 





At Georges Petit’s the thirteenth exhibition of 
the “International Society of Painting and Sculp- 
ture” has just been opened. It must unhesitatingly 
be admitted that the foreigners have carried off all 
the honours. Our attention is wholly claimed by 
M. Fritz Thaulow with his Clair de Lune and his 
Eglise Saint-Jacques & Dieppe; by M. Alexander 
Harrisson with his sea-pieces, and by M. Baertsoen, 
whose gifts as a landscapist are clearly shown 
here in his Béguinage un Matin de Neige. I was 
particularly struck with this last-named picture, 
which expresses so well the dead silence of Winter, 
and the tranquil life of the recluses behind the 
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white curtains of the little painted houses, the pale 
gold of the sun falling softly on them through the 
leafless trees, with the untrodden snow all around, 
while the chimes peal through the air. It is an 
exquisite piece of work. Among the French 
artists one must salute the memory of Bastien- 
Lepage and his fine Portrait de Sarah Bernhardt, 
henceforth to rank among the famous canvases. 
And mention should also be made of the exhibits 
of MM. Henri Martin (Ze Silence), Cottet 
(Pécheurs a la Nuit and Soleil Couchant a Douar- 
nenez), and L. Lévy-Dhurmer, an artist of infinite 
delicacy and skill (Zes Bergers, Za Naiade, and 
Portrait de Mile. Moreno). A word is also due 
to MM. Brangwyn, Walter Gay, Grimelund, and 
Johnston among the foreign artists. 





One of the most genuine attractions at the 
Salon de l’Art Nouveau is the decoration of the 
rotunda-shaped gallery by that great colourist, 
Albert Besnard. It is difficult for mere words to 
convey a just impression of this poem of the 
glaciers and the Alpine heights, told in a series of 
colour harmonies of extraordinary freshness and 
charm. The decorative originality of the scheme 


is remarkable, and the sheer colouring plays so 
prominent a part in these eleven panels and ceiling 
that any adequate description of it seems out of 
the question. The ceiling itself is a marvel of 
delicacy, with its mountain elves and snow sprites 
dancing in the white aérial mist. It is indeed a 
masterpiece of fanciful grace and movement. The 
three panels reproduced here serve as a frame for 
a mantelpiece by M. Van de Velde. The ensemble 
of M. Besnard’s decoration is composed of snowy 
whites, sustained and powerful blues, black greens, 
immaculate sky blues, and the deep greens of the 
pine trees ; while all the framework, the mouldings, 
and the mantelpiece itself are golden yellow. 
Nothing more novel or more fascinating could be 
imagined. G. M. 


UNICH.—The “ Miinchener Verein 
fiir Original Radierung,” a So- 
ciety of Etchers, to which I have 
already alluded in these columns, 
has recently given the public a 

further proof of its energy and capacity by means 
of a remarkably fine exhibition of the productions 
of its members. So far as the landscape-etchings 





CEILING DECORATION 
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are concerned, it will suffice 
to refer here to the plates 
by Sion Wenban, Meyer- 
Basel and O. Ubbelohde ; 
while among the drawings 
a prominent place is taken 
by the works of Otto 
Greiner, who shows studies 
in coloured chalks and @ /a 
sanguine, intended as pre- 
parations for a large etching 
representing a scene from 
Dante’s “Inferno,” with 
other studies of landscapes, 
very fine in ensemble, and 
charmingly treated as re- 
gards detail. Some little 
mezzotints by Pankok also 
deserve mention for the 
originality with which he 
has employed this method 
and the delicate effects 
achieved. 





Professor Albert Keller, 
one of the leaders of the 
‘“*Secession,” whose large 
picture, Zhe Raising of the 
Daughter of Jairus, has 
been acquired by the New 
Pinakothek, gave an exhi- 
bition of his latest produc- 
tions in his studio a few 
weeks ago. His work con- 
veys the impression of an 
untiring productive energy 
and a keen artistic enter- 
prise, which perhaps in the case of some of the large 
figure pieces have not achieved quite such good 
results as might have been hoped. Some of his 
portraits, however, exhibit in a marked degree 
the quick comprehension and expressive colouring 
which have won for Professor Keller the pre- 
eminent place he occupies in the art-world of 
Munich. 


POSTER 


On Saturday, March 14, the Spring Exhibition 
of the Secessionists was opened in the presence of 
the Prince Regent and many other official person- 
ages. The director of the Munich Art Society was 
also present—a significant fact, as showing that 
the original differences between the two Salons are 
at anend. It may now be hoped and expected that 








BY M. VAN RYSSELBERGHE 


(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 


the quarrel between the two camps already referred 
to in these notes will soon be forgotten, and we 
may congratulate ourselves on a reunion of interests 
among the Munich artists. The Secessionists, in 
this Spring Exhibition, of which I shall have more 
to say later on, show to so much advantage, that 
they may well hold out the hand of friendship 
towards their quondam foes, without any danger 
of loss of dignity thereby. G. K. 


RESDEN.—Paul Baum had a small 
show of his winter work a short 
while ago, before leaving for Belgium. 
It consisted mainly of drawings and 
water-colours of different parts of 

Dresden, especially of the bridges and the river- 
There were some capital landscapes in oils 
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besides. He has gone to Knocke-sur-mer, where 
he meets Rops, Stremel and some others who have 
been for years putting in their summer work on 
the Belgian shore. 





A promising young Hungarian portrait painter, 
Philipp Laszlo, put a number of his works on ex- 
hibition here during the past month. The pictures 
were interesting chiefly on account of the sitters. 
There were Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and his 
wife, the Hungarian Prime Minister, the Munich 
painter Liezenmayer, the chief Bulgarian Prelate, 
Gregorius, and one or two 
less known people. As is 
frequently the case, the less 
important the sitter, the 
better is the portrait as a 
work of art. Laszlo’s brush 
technique is rather smooth 
and over-laborious ; he con- 
ceives his portraits (espe- 
cially those of high sitters) 
often in too dry and 
naturalistic a style, but in 
point of drawing they are 
all excellent. Being ‘so 
like,” they are of course 
popular. 


There was an odd com- 
petition here a short time 
ago. The Society for the 
Promotion of Art Interests 
mentioned by me in last 
December's Notes, opened 
a competition for shop-win- 
dow decoration. About 
fifty firms entered the lists, 
and the streets before their 
windows were crowded for 
two days. A_lace-man 
showed the best taste ac- 
cording to the committee, 
and received the first prize. 
There was a butcher among 
the “hon. mentions.” Such 
of THE StupI0 readers who 
have travelled in Germany 
will not be so very much 
surprised at this, for they 
will remember that the 
German butcher throws a 
good deal more style into 
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his shop and window than do his foreign col- 
leagues. 

The Royal Print Room has arranged an exhibi- 
tion of Posters, which opened on the rst of April. 
The collection comprises about 150 of the best 
specimens, all nations being represented. Royal 
print-rooms are, as a rule, stately and conservative 
institutions, and this is probably the only one on 
record that is in sympathy with the newest phases 
of art, such as the modern picture-poster. 

H. W. S. 





BY M. SAMUEL 
(See Brussels Studio-Talk) 
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RUSSELS. — At the 
“Exposition de la 
Libre _—_Esthétique,” 
which was announced 
this year by two 
posters, one by M. Van Ryssel- 
berghe, and the other, smaller 
in size, by M. G. Combaz, the 
English school is represented only 
by the sculptors, G. Frampton, 
A.R.A., H. Fehr, and F. M. 
Taubman. The first-named artist 
exhibits a series of small bas- 
reliefs, representing the Seven 
Heroines of the Morte d Arthur, 
which display all the delicacy of 
execution, the taste in arrange- 
ment, and the decorative faculty 
always distinguishing his work. 
L’ Amphitrite, by M. Fehr, is 
prettily executed — too prettily, 
perhaps. M. Taubman’s display 
—important both in quantity and 
quality—attracted special attention 
on the part of the King when he 
paid his usual visit to the Exhibi- 
tion. The group Rescued is a 
powerful piece of composition, and 
his low-relief, Avrora, has genuine 
dignity. A few busts, statuettes, 
and odjets d’art, in the shape of 
rings and brooches, complete M. 
Taubman’s collection. 

The productions of the French 
school of applied art are very 
numerous on this occasion ; but 
how different from those of the 
English artists which were the 
success of the two preceding exhi- 
bitions! Whereas the latter, giving evidence of 
deliberate and careful work, were deeply beautiful 
and restrained, the Frenchmen’s productions are 
evidently the outcome of a sudden caprice—a mere 
fashion, at once startling and disconcerting. It is 
really painful to see so much knowledge and talent 
sacrificed to the ridiculous whims of the most 
deplorably bad taste. 


‘*RESCUED ' 


The most interesting collection in the Exhibition 
is that of the Liége artists, MM. Serrurier, Berch- 
mans, Rassenfosse, and Donnay. The present art 
movement in Litge is remarkable for its real origin- 
ality. The Litgois, who are Walloons, certainly do 
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not possess that innate appreciation of colour which 
distinguishes the Flemish, but they have in a high 
degree that intellectual sense of form which is the 
most solid basis in decorative art-work. 





M. A. W. Finch is doing well, and deserves en- 
couragement. His pottery is simple in shape, and 
strong and sane in colour, while the ornamentation 
is in perfect keeping with the rustic character of 
the work. M. H. Vandevelde exhibits a luminous 
little interior—“ une salle de five o’clock,” and its 
adjoining lobby—charming in its simplicity. Men- 
tion must also be made of the tin-work of M. Paul 
Dubois and M. A. Charpentier ; also of the beautiful 
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stamped work of M. P. Roche, and M. Tiffany’s 
glass. 


At the Brussels Art Club two painters, M. 
Coppens and M. Dardenne, and M. Samuel, the 
sculptor, are exhibiting some of their later works in 
a very prettily arranged gallery. With regard to M. 
Samuel, special mention should be made of his 
marble bust, Caresse de Chimdre, a bold piece 
of modelling, and a minutely worked statuette in 
ivory, Zes Lis. M. Dardenne is showing, besides a 
variety of landscapes, a mantel-piece and a screen 
ornamented with curious embroideries. M. Cop- 
pens displays some sea-pieces and town 
scenes of charming colouring, and also 
several candelabra in tin-work, and 
bindings of most ingenious design. 





Messrs. Dicksee & Co. have been 
appointed sole London agents for the 
Brussels Société des Beaux Arts. 

PK. 


LORENCE. — The old 
wooden doors that clash 
with the facade of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, the 
Florence Cathedral, will be 

removed before very long now, and 
bronze ones, worked in relief like those 
of the Baptistry opposite, will take their 
place. The change has been meditated 
ever since the facade was put up, when 
three competitions were opened to 
Florentine sculptors, one for each of 
the great doors that stand beneath 
Barabino’s mosaics. The Committee 
that sat to consider the designs, 
selected for the most northerly of the 
three those of Giuseppe Cassioli, a 
young painter and sculptor whose father, 
lately dead, was known among Floren- 
tines as ‘‘ the perfect draughtsman.” 








Cassioli divides each leaf of his door 
into three panels, a large one in the 
middle with Gothic ornamentation 
round it, a smaller one above and 
another below, and adorns the frame- 
work with designs in low relief, with 
projecting heads most characteristic 
and lively in expression, and with 
statues in niches. The subjects he has 
chosen to represent, beginning from 
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the top left-hand corner, are as follows: The 
Meeting of Mary and Elizabeth, The Finding of 


Jesus in the Temple, The Crucifixion, The Ascen- 


ston of the Virgin, The Annunciation, The Flight 
into Egypt. The Crucifixion and the Ascension 
of the Virgin occupy the large central panels. 
They correspond in conception without being 
too similar in execution, and each presents in its 
upper part an extremely graceful and well-treated 
angel-subject. In Zhe Crucifixion the angels 
encircle the cross and carry the eye up away from 
the suffering earth, and in the other panel they 
bear the Virgin upwards, 
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On entering Cassioli’s studio a few days ago, I 
was surprised to find myself confronted with one 
of the panels—7%e Flight into Egvpt—already cast 
into bronze. “TI did it myself as a specimen,” he 
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taken from the bronze is reproduced on page 186. 
The artistic pose of the figures, the conscientious 
modelling especially observable in St. Joseph’s 
hands and outstretched foot, of course come out 


replied to my inquiry, “ for I want my work to be_ well. Less noticeable in the photograph is the 


my own up to the very 
end. You see, a caster 
looks at the thing from a 
business point of view, 
whilst to me it is part of 
my artistic production. 
The caster touches up any 
flaws there may be and 
sends me the bronze as 
though it were perfect ; I 
simply turn the whole 
thing back into the 
crucible if there are any 
imperfections, or break it 
up and keep the details 
for possible future use. 
Thus I have my work 
under my own control till 
it leaves my studio, and 
it goes out with the im- 
press of my own hand 
upon it.” As Cassioli 
was speaking in the quiet 
tone of restrained enthu- 
siasm which is habitual 
to him, my _ thoughts 
travelled back to the 
artists of old days: to the 
ardours of Cellini, who, 
in spite of all difficulties 
put in his way by rivals 
or those who mistrusted 
his powers, cast his own 
statues in his own way, 
whether for the King of 
France or the Medici of 
Florence. ‘There is, in- 
deed, a flavour of old 
days about all Cassioli’s 
work; a barely appreci- 
able flavour which ema- 
nates from the essence of 


the antique (especially of fifteenth-century work), 
that his patient, loving study has distilled for use 
in composition in which modern method and feel- 


ing still predominate. 





Of The Flight into Egypt, on which Cassioli has 
chosen to begin casting operations, a photograph 
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roundness of the outlines 
and consequent fulness 
of the figures, which 
plainly reveals the excel 
lent school to which 
Cassioli has gone for 
inspiration in his work- 
manship. The distance, 
in this as in others of 
Cassioli’s works, is truly 
delicious. ‘The eye seems 
to plunge into it led from 
the furthest palm-tree, 
across the burning sands 
of the desert from which 
the fugitives are so peace 
fully shielded, to the 
nearest pyramid, and then 
away still further by the 
receding pyramids almost 
beyond the _ horizon’s 
verge. The illusion is 
helped by the little, low 
clouds, which are much 
less pronounced in the 
original than in the pho 
tograph. Some objection 
may possibly be made 
to the full, matronly pro- 
portions of the Madonna ; 
but it may be urged on 
the other side that Cassioli 
is always to a_ certain 
extent realistic, and has 
preferred to portray a 
type more likely to be 
found among the people 
and class from which the 
Virgin sprang, than the 
pale and pensive maiden 
of monkish art. 





Before leaving I saw the furnace and the crucible 
used for melting the bronze. When the metal has 
become liquid, the crucible is carried into the 
studio, where, under the active Girection of Cassioli 


himself, the actual casting is performed. 


Altogether things seem to promise well for this 
northern door, and it is to be hoped that the work 
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may go on quickly and that the famous facade 


may before long be complete. 
I. M. A. 


ASLE.—During the month of February 

a striking exhibition by ‘‘Secessionist” 

members of the Munich school was 

displayed in the Art Galleries here, 

consisting of oils, pastels, water- 

colours, etchings, and sculpture. Among the more 

prominent exhibitors were Dill, Stuck, Uhde, Von 

Habermann, Albert Keller, Keller-Reutlingen, 

Buttersack, Ziigel, H. Konig, L. Herterich, Boeck- 

lin, Kalckreuth, Dettmann, von Berlepsch, Vollmy, 

Meyer-Basel, Sandreuter, Strobentz, Ernst Zimmer- 
mann, Ulrich, Block, and Von Heyden. 





The exhibition was organised by the Basle 
painters Vollmy and Sandreuter, and the business 
arrangements were in the hands of Herr Hermann 
Paulus. Thanks to the courtesy of the committee 
of the Basle Art Union, two rooms on the second 
floor and one room on the first floor were devoted 
to the exhibition. The works were very carefully 
chosen by the Munich Selection Committee, and 
the extravagant things were excluded. A remark- 
ably large number of visitors attended the exhibi- 
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tion, and the catalogue ran to three editions, 
while more than to per cent. of the pictures 
found purchasers. Stuck’s poster, with the head 
of Pallas-Athene, the emblem of the “‘Secessionists,” 
was also displayed in the exhibition. Plastic work 
was represented by Herren Flossmann and Hahn. 





FROM A PAINTING BY F, UMDE 











a 


Studio-Talk 


By kind permission of the artist, we are enabled to 

give an illustration of Herr Uhde’s fine painting, 

Sorrowful, which attracted considerable attention. 
x. ?. 


ERLIN.—I scarcely know whether it be 
permissible to speak of a “ Berlin 

School.” Menzel, the great artist 

whose birthday we recently celebrated, 

stands alone, and has no followers. 

Indeed, among our young artists there are very 
few whom one would class in any school what- 
ever. If, however, this small minority may be said 
to constitute a “ Berlin School” in themselves, 
then Max Liebermann must undoubtedly be styled 
their chief. The people who have a genuine taste 
for art, who are gifted with a keen flair, and do not 
begin to cry out when any new path in art-work is 
opened up—as, alas! do most of the prejudiced 
art critics in Berlin ; in a word, our best judges in 


matters artistic, notably W. Bode, have long known 
what there is in Liebermann. 





Ample proof of this was afforded recently to all 
those who could see, and were willing to learn, by 
a collection of this artist’s pictures exhibited in 
Schulte’s art galleries—ample proof of what Lieber- 
mann is, what are his aims, and what his powers. 
The subjects were diversified enough: 4 Man 
Sitting on the Sands; A Path under the Leafy 
Trees ; A Dutch Village Street ; An Interior, with 
a Child—all showing the same articulate express- 
iveness, all a like power of conception and achieve- 
ment, all exhibiting a harmonious personality, all 
proclaiming the complete artist. 





So far as I am personally concerned, the J/an on 
the Sands impressed me most. You see him seated 
in the foreground to the left of the picture, a 
weather-beaten man, whose life is but labour and 

sorrow. With folded hands 
he is resting from the 








FROM A PAINTING 


ica ad ee: weight of his basket in the 


silent loneliness of the 
sands, majestically simple in 
the endless undulations of 
their lines, in the mono- 
tony of the tints of the 
grasses and plants springing 
up here and there from 
their midst. Here Nature 
and man are one. And he 
who, with these simple 
materials, can bring so 
powerful a scene before 
our eyes, is indeed a real 
artist, no matter what may 
be the principle on which 
he works. The accompany- - 
ing reproduction of one of 
Liebermann’s works will 
speak more eloquently than 
any words of mine. 





This is not the occasion 
on which to trace the de- 
velopment of Liebermann’s 
career ; but I hope soon to 
have an opportunity of deal- 
ing fully with his work, and at 
the same time to give repro- 
ductions of a larger number 
of his pictures, drawings, and 
etchings. For the present it 
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must suffice to say that the masters who have chiefly 
influenced him are Millet and Israels. While he has 
been the first to follow their lead in Germany, he 
has at the same time not lost his own individuality. 
This sentiment of his is well expressed on the invi- 
tation card which he designed for the recent exhi- 
bition to which I have referred—the “ Ausstellung 
der XI.” In the foreground is Art, as it was for- 
merly understood in Germany—a pseudo-romantic 
Gretchen, with a mass of academic rubbish and 
puppets at her feet, while in the distance the rising 
sun shines over the smooth landscape, in which a 
herdsman @ Za Millet is minding his cattle. 





Ludwig Dettmann is another artist demanding 
a word of genuine admiration. From the first he 
attracted attention, more especially in his triptychs, 
which he treated in the most poetical and delicate 
fashion. If one may sometimes have fancied that 
his work was a little weak in treatment, it must 
nevertheless be admitted that he showed undoubted 
power in his water-colours displayed a short time 
back at Gurlitt’s. Out of England I have never 
seen such splendid results in this medium. This 
is Dettmann’s special domain ; may he explore it 
still further. G. G. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


Drawings by Charles Dana Gibson. (London : 
John Lane.) It must be about fifteen years ago 
that a certain young and coincidentally clever archi- 
tect of New York advanced to himself and his friends, 
quorum pars fui, what appeared to be a somewhat 
bold proposition. It was to the effect that a 
weekly journal might be started in the metropolis 
of the Atlantic seaboard, which, while it should be 
humorous, need not necessarily be vulgar. The 
inherent audacity of this thesis lay in the fact that 
up to that time humour and vulgarity had been 
synonymous terms, so far, at least, as illustrated 
journalism was concerned ; and of this fact Puch 
and Judge were striking and pecuniarily successful 
examples. The theory of the New York architect 
was put into practice by the issuance of a small, 
well-printed, well-illustrated, and well-written little 
periodical called Zife, which from its very inception 
was cordially received by the better class of the 
American people, and completely ousted from 
those homes boasting of any degree of refinement, 
the crudely coloured cartoons of Joseph Keppler, 
which had, anterior to this, made the fortune of 
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Puck. Life was in fact the New York Punch ; 
brighter, more playful, more subtly humorous in 
its tone, and flavoured rather more with the tincture 
of a fashionable society more concrete and homo- 
geneous than that of the Old World. We have said 
that this Transatlantic Punch was immediately 
successful. That it was so was largely due to the 
fact that it found almost with its first number an 
American Du Maurier. This was a young man 
barely out of his teens and one who, at that time, 
might have shared with his better known prototype 
the reproach of a want of perfection in his actual 
technique. But as the years went on he learned 
to draw as few youngsters of his age could draw, 
and from the very first he reflected with a precision 
that was little short of genius, the prismatic 
bubble of New York society. To the smaller 
cities, to the provincial towns, to the villages of 
Eastern America, and to many which lie nearer to 
the Rocky Mountains than the Atlantic, Charles 
Dana Gibson provided a weekly column of the 
fashions and follies of Manhattan Island, which 
was appreciated as was no other source of infor- 
mation. He not only set the fashion and showed 
the country dry-goods clerk and the village store- 
keeper’s daughter, how frock-coats were cut, and 
spring costumes fashioned in the great metropolis ; 
but he also showed them how the original wearers 
of these garments walked, and how they posed, 
and how they bore themselves generally. He did 
more than this. It has been said, and with the 
degree of truth that most paradoxes have, that 
Mr. Du Maurier invented the English girl of the 
latter half of this century, as John Leech invented 
the maiden of the early sixties. With equal truth 
may it be said that Mr. Gibson invented the 
American girl of the last decade. If proof of this 
be needed, one has only to turn to the pages of the 
somewhat imposing volume which lies before us. 
On every page one sees the American girl with her 
faults, her frivolities, her virtues, and her graces ; and 
to him who knows her as she walks her beloved 
Fifth Avenue or drives through the Central Park 
of the city of her birth, the psychological instinct as 
well as the artistic talent evinced in this counterfeit 
presentment is nothing short of wonderful. But 
one has only to cast one’s memory back to the 
years which lie before 1890 to convince oneself 
that before the arrival of Mr. Gibson and the birth 
of Zife, she did not exist as she is here shown. 
It is doubtless a case of the counteraction of cause 
and effect, but none the less the curious fact 
remains ; and for this fact, if for nothing else, this 
sumptuous volume possesses an ethical interest of 
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its own. There are some, however, to whom such 
considerations will not appeal, and by them Mr. 
Gibson’s work will be judged on its more purely 
artistic merits. We make no scruple in saying that 
these are of a very high order. We know none of 
the younger illustrators of our own country from 
whose published work could be gathered a volume 
of the same varied degree of excellence as this, 
especially when the 
fact is taken into 
consideration — that 
the work herein 
displayed covers a 
period of more 
years than a decade. 
One can note the 
steady growth in 
technical skill, the 
surer insight into 
character, and the 
greater confidence 
and precision of 
touch ; but even 
the very 
examples can hold 
their own with much 
of the best English 
work of the present 
day. ‘Towards the 
last, indeed, a re- 
grettable tendency 
towards mannerism 
is observable, and 
this is perhaps the 
rock which in his 


earliest 


future course Mr. 
Gibson must take 
especial pains to 
avoid, unless he 
would bring his 


craft to irremediable ruin. It is that rock indeed 
which, with all deference it might be said, has come 
near to shatter the reputation of his English proto- 
type. However, this is as it may be. It is surely 
enough for us to say that to every student of illus- 
tration, and of black and white work in particular, 
this beautifully and worthily made volume will pos- 
sess the very highest interest, while to the ordinary 
public it must appeal as one of the most beautiful, 
amusing, and entertaining collections of character 
studies that has been produced for several years 
past. 

Lord John Russell. By Srvuarr J. 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


REID. 
Second 





Edition.)}—The popular estimate of a man is by no 
means always a comprehending one. The most 
salient characteristics of a strong personality are 
perhaps seldom the deepest or the most enduring. 
What Mr. Stuart Reid’s monograph has done for 
his readers in the case of Lord John Russell, is to 
add to the individuality and force of the popular 
memory of the man, and, at the same time, to 
correct and soften, 
by a series of firm, 
accurate, delicate 
touches, the some- 
what hard outline 
of the picture as it 
figures in the mind 
of the public. 

The great Whig 
statesman was a 
man of letters, and 
a man of sympa- 
thies as deep and 
faithful as they were 
reticent. His pluck 
and magnanimity 
were too obvious to 
be: overlooked ; but 
the sensitiveness 
and unselfishness 
which lay hidden 
under so cold a 
manner, and which 
breathe in every 
line of the beautiful 
portrait by Mr. 
Watts that we are 
here permitted to 
reproduce, were best 
known in closest 
intimacy, though so 
well divined by the 
genius and the admiring affection of the great 
painter, and so ably indicated by the eclectic 
labours and discerning literary skill of Mr. Stuart 
Reid. 

It was in virtue of these qualities, among others, 
that he was adored by his servants, and reverenced 
with a rare and unforgetting love by his nearest 
kindred. The present writer once asked a question 
of Mr. Watts, which led the painter to say of Lord 
John Russell, that to him the memory of the man 
was mainly summed up in the one word “ noble- 
minded,” surely as fine an epithet as any truthful 
man might desire from any other equally veracious. 


The reproduction from the portrait by Mr. G. F 
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Watts, R.A., which, by the kind permission of the 
Dowager Countess Russell, and of Mr. Watts, we are 
here permitted to give, was taken direct from the 
original and not from Mr. Reid’s frontispiece, 
though both are from the same picture. The 
frontispiece is a fine and careful bit of work ; but 
we venture to think that the rather larger space 
allotted here has necessarily done fuller justice to 
the subtle charm of line and delicate breadth of 
workmanship. 

Studies in Plant Form and Design. By A. E.V. 
LitLtey and W. Mipciey. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, 4s.)—An excellent manual well done, and 
one, moreover, not quite anticipated in any pre- 
vious attempt. Mr. G. C. Haite’s most admirable 
and useful work analysed and systematised the 
various floral forms suited for the purposes of the 
design in a way that left nothing to be desired, 
but his scope was limited to the presentation of 
natural facts. Here, side by side with photographs 
and drawings of plants and blossoms, are admir- 
able examples of their conventionalised treatment. 
It is to be hoped that the book will not be used 
merely as a set of conventional patterns for 
students to adapt and copy. It should rather 
send the designer direct to Nature. For if it 
shows how two men modified her details to the 
requirements of pattern in their own way, the moral 
is surely that each artist should also modify and 
adapt according to his own feeling, not according 
to that which inspires Messrs. Lilley and Midgley. 
He must have a clever invention and happy ideas 
who attempts to beat the efforts of these joint 
authors; and one thing is sure—that unless he 
attempts to do it in quite another way he is 
doomed to failure, for they have exhausted the 
possibilities of their own method. It is in all 
respects a capital and well illustrated hand- 
book. 

The Illustration of Books. By JoserH PENNELL. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d¢.)—Whether 
these lectures would appeal with the same force to 
one who has never heard the author speak in 
public is not quite certain ; but to those who are 
familiar with the brisk colloquialism of Mr. Pennell’s 
style they are extremely interesting. Like most 
men enthralled with a particular subject, he gossips 
on, now directly, now round about it, in a way 
that is both amusing and convincing. If you 
think at times that the castigation he bestows on 
all whom he deems unworthy is a little over-forcible 
you may find on p. 22: “There are many more 
points to be noted, not least of which is that an 
illustrator must learn to keep his temper.” So that 
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righteous wrath is not part of his theoretical scheme. 
But it would be unfair to a most useful and sensible 
book to take it less seriously than it deserves. In 
the spirit of the genuine enthusiast Mr. Pennell 
keeps no secrets to himself—or at most but very 
few which he probably thinks are unsafe to betray 
to beginners. So both by warning and advice he 
clears the road of sentimentality and ineffective 
technicalities, and goes straight to the point. His 
“preliminary and also final word” is, “you must 
draw, draw, draw first, last, and all the time, and 
until you can draw, and draw well, you cannot be 
an illustrator.” The book, a reprint of Slade School 
lectures, is not illustrated. 

A Manual of Clay Modelling. For Teachers 
and Scholars. By Mary L. H. Unwin. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co.)—To all those who are 
interested in the education of the young we can 
cordially recommend this excellent little manual. 
Children should be taught betimes to use their 
hands and their eyes intelligently, and there is 
probably no better way of doing this than by a 
simple course of instruction in clay modelling. 
Such a course is set forth with much lucidity in 
this book, so that any intelligent adult by its aid, 
and with a few simple appliances, can guide the 
child of six and upwards in the right way. 

Old French Romances. Done into English by 
WiLu1AM Morris. (London: George Allen. Price 
45. 6d. net.)—Here are four tales from the French 
—the tales of “ King Constans the Emperor,” 
“The Friendship of Amis and Amile,” “ King 
Florus and the Fair Jehane,” and “ The History 
over the Sea ”—translated into English in such a 
manner as only one steeped in medizevalism could 
have rendered them. Of the previous editions 
that have appeared from the Kelmscott Press but 
a few fortunate ones can have become possessors. 
In their present cheaper form they are within 
the reach of all. The volume is appropriately and 
excellently printed. 

The Gaits, Exterior, and Proportions of the 
Horse. By Lieut.-Colonel E. Dunousset. (Lon- 
don: Percy Young. Price 6s.)—A work of un- 
questionable importance to those art students who 
desire to become acquainted with the form and 
movements of the horse. Written by one who has 
made the horse an especial study, it is full of sug- 
gestive remarks of great value. Not the least of its 
merits is that it is eminently a readable book—a 
qualification not always possessed by other treatises 
upon the same subject. 

The Beam. A bimonthly Magazine published 
by some Art Students. (London. No. I. Price 
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g@d.)—A charming little serial, well printed and 
handy in shape. It contains some clever pen-and- 
ink drawings by Leon V. Solon, William Shackle- 
ton, Leonard Patten, J. W. T. Manuel, and other 
artists. 














W" SHACKLETON 





BY W. SHACKLETON 


(From ‘‘The Beam") 


“A LEAF” 


The Art Students Manual. By T. Have-San- 
pERS. (London: Waterlow & Co.)—The title of 
this book is a little too big for its contents ; yet the 
author has managed to pack in its small compass 
a really marvellous amount of advice more or less 
novel, but nearly all valuable. It has the air of 


being a precis of a series of lectures. In any case 
it will be even more interesting to teachers than to 
taught ; but both classes may gather much from it. 
It is practical, not peculiarly literary in its expres- 
sion, but full of good working advice, and can be 
safely recommended to those seriously engaged in 
painting. 

My Lady Nicotine. By J. M. Barrie. Iilus- 
trated by M. B. PRENDERGAST. (Boston (U.S.): 
Joseph Knight & Co.)—Mr. Barrie’s delectable 
tale needs no new praise, but the illustrations by 
a clever young artist whose work THE Stupi0 has 
followed with interest, deserves frank and full 
recognition. If in the medium of black and white 
Mr. Prendergast does not quite reach the amazing 
excellence of his water-colours, still it is good 
enough to fulfil all requirements. The title-page 
with its four colours is admirably simple and very 
well lettered. The process block and printing are 
not quite up to the best American standard, and 
this is a pity, for the rare delicacy of Mr. Prender- 
gast’s work cannot be appraised duly therefrom. 
One hopes that at no distant day he may fill a 
London gallery with his aguare//es and gain the 
recognition he merits. 

Etching, Drypoint, Meszotint, the whole Art of 
the Painter Etcher. By Hucu Paton (London: 
Raithby, Lawrence & Co. 15s.)—The substance of 
this most excellent practical treatise was issued as a 
serial in Zhe British Lithographer. It is especially 
agreeable to renew acquaintance with it in a well- 
printed, comely volume, containing ten impressions 
from copper-plates showing the different varieties 
of the methods comprised in its title. Mr. 
Hugh Paton has the rare power of expressing, 
clearly and easily, the knowledge of an expert. 
How rare, only those whose business it is to 
criticise text-books and practical treatises, can fully 
estimate. Any hand-book which has its facts 
accurately arranged is a good thing, but when in 
addition to the statements being unimpeachable, 
the style of their expression is also impeccable—a 
wise critic can scarce restrain his approbation 
within the limits of a brief notice. Mr. Frank 
Short’s most excellent little book, “On the 
Making of Etchings,” has so far been the most 
valuable on one’s shelves. Mr. Paton, if he does 
not add to Mr. Short’s knowledge (and that is 
hardly possible), has covered his ground less con- 
cisely. To a beginner too-concise statements are 
sometimes difficult to comprehend, hence the 
more discursive manner of Mr. Paton will be read 
with avidity by younger etchers, and with pleasure 
and profit by those who find very little novelty in 
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the two hundred pages. For an art so well 
established as etching is not open to many un- 
expected developments. The one novelty of any 
value in recent times, the etching printed in 
several colours, such as Le Pére and other French 
artists have been trying lately, does not appear to 
have attracted Mr. Paton to discuss its methods 
and its value. The book, with Mr. Wedmore’s 
Etching in England by way of illustrative supple- 
ment, and Mr. Short’s masterly treatise, should 
suffice for an etcher’s library of reference. Of 
course Hamerton’s Z¢ching and Etchers, if within 
his means, could not be excluded. Others he may 
add for his pleasure, but these four will meet all 
his actual needs. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR CATALOGUE COVER. 
(A XXXV.) 


The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Jockey (James T. Archer, 74 Brunswick Street, 
Edinburgh). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Pelican 
(Arthur R. Read, 27 Copleston Road, Denmark 
Park, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Abonné (Henry Johnson, 11 Ayr Street, Forest 
Road, Nottingham) ; 4 Disciple (ffrida Robinson, 
St. Medards, Chesterton Road, Cambridge) ; 
Lllaby (Shirley B. Wainwright, 147 Hall Road, 
Birmingham); Zari (E. Richardson, The Gables, 
Elswick Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne); Grotesque 
(E. N. Flashman, 13 New Road, Barnet) ; A/onte 
Christo (R. O. Allen, Daltor House, Hinckley Road, 
Leicester) ; Zeres Minor (J. Williams, 65 Rother- 
field Street, New North Road, N.); Zarras (A. T. 
Brightwell, 7 Alderbrook Road, Balham, S.W.) ; 
and Yeldah (T. H. Wakefield, Hadley Green, 
Barnet). 

DESIGN FOR A POSTER. 
(B XXIX.) 

The First Prize (Jour guineas) is awarded to 
Slipstick (J. Lomax, 18 Boston Street, Hyde). 

The SEconD PrRIzE (Zwo guineas) to Arté (A. 
Marshall Barrett, 28 Dalmeny Road, Tufnell 
Park, N.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Contralto (Maggie C. Spence, 37 Pacific Avenue, 
Belfast) ; Chef (A. Cooke, 61 Hargrave Park, 
Upper Holloway); Zymore Wood (William Tyn- 
dale, Springvale, Habberley Road, Kidderminster) ; 
May (May Dixon, Mulberry Green, Harlow, 
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Essex) ; Pinus (R. J. Williams, 564 Moseley Road, 
Birmingham); @Q. (D. Chamberlain, 8 Park 
Avenue, Glasgow); Rouge-et-noir (Jean Mitchell, 
21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, Sheffield); Sand- 
wiches (Florence M. G. Dimma, 59 The Common, 
Upper Clapton, N.E.); and Swip (Harry Folkard, 
99 High Road, Lee, S.E.). 


DESIGN FOR A DoorR-KNOCKER. 
(C XXVII.) 

The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Curlywig (Frank Powell, 142 Lowden Road, Herne 
Hill, S.E.). 

The SEconD Prize (Haly a guinea) to Podley 
(Arabella L. Rankin, Muthill, Perthshire, N.B. ). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Arté (A. Marshall Barrett, 28 Dalmeny Road, 
Tunfell Park, N.) ; Destiny (Florence D. Wellburn, 
6 Swinburne Road, Eaglescliffe, Yarm-on-Tees) ; 
E. I. S. (Charles W. Crosby, 19 Gordon Square, 
W.C.) ; Edcong (Ellen C. Greer, 44 Harcourt Street, 
Dublin) ; Z//aéy (Shirley B. Wainwright, 147 Hall 
Road, Birmingham) ; Grotesgue (E. N. Flashman, 
13 New Road, Barnet); Jadian Jnk (James S. 
Alderson, 1 Market Place, Rugby) ; Jupiter (C. H. 
Jennings, 7 Oxford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; 
Max (G. G. Lynes, 32 Llanbledian Gardens, 
Cardiff) ; March (Miss Bush, Beauthorn, Penrith) ; 
Peacock (Amélie Pogny, 75 Waverley Road, Red- 
land, Bristol) ; Sixpence (George S. Tanner, The 
Knoll, Frith Hill, Godalming) ; and U/u/a (Bessie 
Ridpath, Ravenhead, Beckenham). 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
Portrait Stupy or a Doc. (D XX.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Ranee (E. Louise Liberty, The Lee Manor, Great 
Missenden, Bucks). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Collie 
(Alfred Cubbon, The Botanical Gardens, Old 
Trafford). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Ancestor (J. C. Warburg, 8 Porchester ‘Terrace, 
W.); Buster (Edith Bawtree, Brambleacres, Wor- 
cester Road, Sutton, Surrey); Brownie (Georgina 
Wells, Southwood, Croham Road, South Croy- 
don); Jona (J. H. Liebreich, 6 Blenheim Road, 
Bradford, Yorks); Princess (Miss Napier, 2 St. 
Michael’s Terrace, Devonport); Rooster (W. E. 
Dawson, 24 Mapperley Road, Nottingham) ; 
Sunnyside (R. Hunter, Sunnyside, Bearsden, near 
Glasgow) ; Sé/vie (Mrs. Brogdon, 7 Fullwood Park, 
Aigburth) ; /i (Edith C. Voss, Allonby Vicarage, 
Maryport, Cumberland) ; and Zhe Woddbler (Whit- 
worth Wallis, Art Gallery, Birmingham). 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


It was the evening of Studio Sunday, 
the visitors had gone, and everybody was 
tired out. ‘Is it to be a good Academy 

this year ?” said the journalist. 

“ How should I know?” said the man with a clay 
pipe. “I never send there, and very rarely go.” 

“ Are you also in revolt?” the journalist asked 
him ; “I really thought your work was too masterly 
to necessitate you adopting that position ? ” 

“What my work may be is not the question,’ 
said the man with a clay pipe. “ But, bad or good, 
if I sent it toa show I should like it to be seen. 
At the R.A. you cannot see the paintings for the 
pictures. When I ask people to my studio I do 
not first hang brilliant Indian carpets on all my 
walls as background for my canvases ; yet on the 
whole I would prefer their being seen under these 
conditions than at Burlington House.” 

“ But the R.A. is not worse than the Salon in 
that respect,” the journalist broke in. 

“ T never said it was, but it is a little worse than 
the ‘New’ and much worse than the old ‘Grafton’ 
used to be,” he replied. “ In fact, the whole system 
of big exhibitions is absurd. ‘There never were 
three thousand new pictures worth exhibiting 
together ; much better have a single hundred hung 
in the same space.” 

“That is all very well theoretically,” a land- 
scape painter observed. ‘ But what chance should 
we have of selling our work?” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the man with a clay 
pipe, “that each man ought to stand much more 
chance if his work could be seen separately, amid 
such surroundings as he considered best adapted 
to display it to advantage. If you are not in a 
position to paint for the love of it and wait until 
the work by its own interest attracts buyers in 
search of it—then, why not have Studio Sunday all 
the year round ?” 

“ What!” shrieked the Lay Figure, ‘‘have rude 
strangers with muddy boots, drinking tea and 


? 


dropping bread-and-butter on one’s embroideries 


and draperies every Sunday.” 

“You need not keep up the monstrous fallacy 
of the purely commercial transaction being a 
social function,” the man with a clay pipe con- 
tinued without noticing the interruption. “ Let it 


be clearly recognised that the pictures are for sale, 

and that buyers could at least look in and see 

them any Sunday. Probably it would be best not 

to outrage the feelings of many people by any 

further intrusion of business motives, but it would 
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give innocent pleasure to many people and not 
damage the dignity of the artist were it a general 
custom. Certainly pictures need isolation—even the 
poster men begin to discover that. If you see the 
Beggarstaffs’ Cinderella crammed in with a lot of 
others, and then upon another hoarding the same 
thing with a wide border of plain dark paper, it 
looks quite different.” 

“Still, I think in a poster,” the Lay Figure 
said; ‘one must face the accidents of its being 
hung next to an ill-assorted batch of chromatic 
atrocities.” 

“Would you also stop exhibitions of decorative 
work?” said a mild young artist in an anxious voice. 

“It seems to me, unless the objects are small, 
you are almost as likely to ruin them by contrast,” 
the man with a clay pipe replied. “ You see, a really 
fine piece of decoration belongs to architecture, 
and should be so peculiarly adapted for one parti- 
cular place, under certain fixed conditions of light, 
that it could not be equally effective elsewhere.” 

“Then you do not believe in decoration prepared 
by the yard, and applied at random?” the Lay 
Figure broke in. 

**Of course not!” the man with a clay pipe said 
warmly. ‘It is true that under the present con- 
ditions, where few of us own our houses, and still 
fewer could afford to decorate the structure as it 
should be decorated, one has to make shift 
with ready-made patterns—in papers and other 
fixed decorations. But even here I think sten- 
cilling opens up new possibilities. If we could 
have the permanent features designed for our room 
by good artists, no others would be needed. A 
panel in bas-relief, or a few features well carved, a 
bit of good mosaic designed for its place—such 
things as these, always works of art, would forbid 
the use of ordinary patterns by their side.” 

“ But where would our designers find a living?” 
said the Lay Figure. 

“In making special designs to be used but once, 
in place of those designed for a thousand repeti- 
tions. See how much more interesting it would be 
to plan the decoration of a given room with all its 
features ascertained beforehand, instead of thinking 
out schemes of colours and patterns nicely modified 
to jar with the least possible number of accidental 
neighbours.” 

“Then in houses you would have patterns with- 
out pictures, or pictures without patterns,” said the 
Lay Figure ; “and in picture galleries no pictures 
—at least only a few ; and pictures exhibited with- 


out galleries.” 
THE Lay FIGuRE. 
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TUDIES BY SIR EDWARD 


BURNE-JONES. 


Amonc all the works that an artist 
produces are none which have for 
students of art an interest to equal that possessed 
by the preliminary drawings 
and studies which he exe- 
cutes as preparatory expres- 
sions of the convictions 
which guide him in the pro- 
duction of his larger pictures. 
In these more or less tenta- 
tive efforts he shows his very 
thoughts ; he sets down the 
ideas and imaginations which 
have influenced him to 
attempt the construction of 
a monumental composition ; 
and he puts into visible form 
the experimental intentions 
which lead him by an elabo- 
rate process of selection to 
decide upon the ultimate 
form and character of his 
finished work. In _his 
studies, in fact, he gathers 
the matter without which his 
picture could hardly exist, 
and he draws from the in- 
exhaustible treasury of 
Nature the materials which 
he combines afterwards to 
give shape and consistency 
to his pictorial conception. 
When he has his picture 
before him he is trammelled 
by many considerations : he 
has all kinds of externals to 
concern himself with and to 
subject himself to. Nature 
can no longer make to him 
her direct and frank appeal, 
he can only meet her in the 
manner that convention pre- 
scribes, and can only avail 
himself of her aid just so far 
as he is permitted by the 
code of artistic propriety which prevails in the 
world in which he happens to live. 

For these reasons every opportunity of examin- 
ing the sketches and studies of a true artist is in 
the highest degree valuable. We do not know 
under which restrictions of technicality, or desti- 
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nation, or under what difficulties of production, 
the great canvas which in our minds makes or 
mars his reputation has been produced ; but we 
may hazard a guess shrewdly enough that the 
experiments through which the picture has been 
built up and completed have been made face to 
face with Nature and with 
her hand upon the artist's 
arm. However much he 
may have selected from 
them afterwards, and how- 
ever much he may have 
departed from or varied the 
facts stated in them, it has 
been at her prompting that 
these records have been 
made. It would have been 
impossible for him _ to 
idealise or alter the type 
of a face or figure unless he 
had based his idealisation 
upon a form which he had 
seen before him; his effects 
of colour, of grouping, of 
light and shade, could not 
have been expressed with 
certainty or adapted to the 
exigencies of his picture 
unless he had put them 
down in his studies as he 
met with them; the know- 
ledge of great things and 
small which makes the com- 
sufficiently 
have 

by 


pleted canvas 
credible could never 
been acquired save 
laborious examination and 
noting of tangible and 
visible realities. In a word, 
if his after work is to be 
persuasive or convincing, it 
can only become so because 
he has been both persuaded 
and convinced by Nature 
herself, and because he has 
made in a succession of 
studies full profession of 
his own conviction. 

In this, indeed, lies the peculiar instructiveness 
of a collection of preliminary drawings such as 
that which now so adequately represents Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones in the galleries of the Fine 
Art Society. They serve as a summary and signal 
of the endless labour which he expends upon the 
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building up and perfecting of his pictures ; but 
they have besides a particular significance as 
expressions of the view which he takes of Nature. 
His sense of reality, his acceptance of facts, and 
his individuality of selection, all of which con- 
tribute to make consis- 
tently personal the man- 
ner of his paintings, are 
seen in his sketches in 
their simplest and least 
conventionalised form. 
The splendid assertion 
of his pictures is gained 
by the sacrifice of many 
of the qualities which 
make for realism, and, 
though we are quite 
willing to accept his pic- 
torial convention for the 
sake of its admirable 
power and extraordinary 
individual beauty, we are 
none the less anxious to 
see with what sort of 
spirit he devotes himself 
to studying the finest 
idioms of the language 
from which he makes his 
translations. It is in- 
structive to note with 
what turns of phrase 
and with what poetic 
perversions he clothes 
the ideas which he col- 
lects from the great 
original upon which he 
bases his own epics; it 
is important to refer 
back his results to their 
first causes and to trace 
the growth of his per- 
formance from its start- 
ing-point in observation 
of fundamental details 
which are no more ex- 
clusively at his disposal 
than they are at that of 
every sincere worker in art. And this reference 
back to first beginnings is the more essentially 
important in the case of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, because the history of his art life is, in a 
sense, a peculiar one and unlike that which it 
is possible to write of any other artist of the 
present day. From the first he has taken a place 
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of which he has been the sole occupant. He has 
avoided most of the experiences which fall to the 
lot of the student of art. His growth has been 
fostered in ways that are unusual, and his career 
has been in many respects peculiar. He began to 
study art systematically 
at an age when most 
young painters are at- 
tempting to produce ; 
and he began at a period 
when there was abroad 
in the art world a curious 
unrest that inclined those 
workers who troubled 
themselves with theories 
about what was right 
and wrong in artistic 
motives towards a cer- 
tain romantic medizeval- 
ism. The love of anec- 
dotic art and the fashion 
for spurious classicism 
against which the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood 
was formed to protest 
disgusted the thinkers 
who desired pictures 
that would express some- 
thing worthier of pic- 
torial record than the 


sordid emotions of 
everyday people. The 
influence of Rossetti 


was at the time thrown 
into the romantic scale 
against the squalid 
school of uninspired 
reproducers, and it was 
intelligible enough that 
a young man fresh from 
a course of university 
study, and conscious ot 
esthetic aspirations after 
forms of expression that 
would give him scope 
for intellectual invention 
and original practice, 
should fall under the spell of the enchantment which 
this extraordinary artist exercised over the painters 
who were associated with him. To this influence 
is beyond doubt to be ascribed the formation ot 
those convictions about the scope and purpose of 
painting which are bearing fruit in the present-day 
work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. He was not at 
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any time a copyist of othermen. Evenat the outset 
of his career his individuality was a marked one, and 
his response to Rossetti’s influence was, like his 
regard for Nature, evidenced more by the manner of 
his adaptation than by the amount of matter which 
he directly derived from either model. He studied 
them both closely and attentively, but always with 
the intention of using the knowledge which this 
study gave him to build up methods of his own, 
marked with characteristics which should be 
expressive of his most cherished feelings and 
beliefs. 

How consistently he has followed out the pur- 
pose which he formed when he first decided to 
make the profession of painting the occupation of 
his life can be easily seen by an examination of 
the achievements that have 
been the outcome of 
extraordinarily assiduous 
devotion to the practice of 
He has not wavered 


his 


art. 
in his aim to give to the 
world only those pictures 
which help — that 
movement in the direction 


would 


of romanticism in which he 
puts such faith. 
The simplicity of his earliest 
efforts has given way to 
complex 
vigorous colour 


sincere 


more combina- 
tions, to 
studies and great decorative 
arrangements; but 
later works are only expan 
of the ideas with 
was occupied 


these 


sions 
which he 
while he was as yet feeling 
his way towards the place 
that he now holds by right of 
sole possession. ‘There has 
been in his life none of the 
coquetting with the fancies 
of many schools which is 
peculiarly an attribute of the 
usual student who only 
settles down intoconsistency 
after he has passed through 
every stage of contradiction. 

There is one admirable 
accompaniment of the 
steady adherence which 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
has ever given to the prin- 
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art, and this is an equally steady progress in the 
command which he has obtained over executive 
difficulties. The solving of technical problems 
which at first caused him evident trouble, and at 
times came but incompletely off, has year by year 
become to him a matter of far less anxiety. 
Facility of expression and power to interpret have 
with him grown with excellent rapidity. Nearly 
thirty years ago Mr. Sidney Colvin wrote of him 
that “an exquisite perception of grace he has 
always shown ; but in scientific precision in the 
copying of form he was long quite wanting. An 
indication, and a lovely kind of indication, of the 
place occupied by limbs and outlines, had to 
serve instead of any accurate making out of them. 
But every year has borne fresh signs of a deter- 
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mined effort to acquire the mastery that was 
wanted, a determined study of drawing. Later 
pieces have had more than beautiful composition 
and lovely and harmonious disposition of their 
parts; they have had drapery designed with 
thorough power, and 
figure drawing showing 
the gradual acquirement 
of power.” And the 
progress which was to 
be noted then has never 
ceased. The process of 
perfecting has gone on 
and is still going on. 
His success and popu- 
larity have never induced 
him to relax the strenu- 
ousness of his applica- 
tion; he has remained a 
student though he has 
long been hailed as a 
master, 

Without doubt it has 
been because of the 
enormous amount of 
labour that he has ex- 
pended upon his sketches 
and studies that he has 
in this way grown in 
capacity to execute and 
power to express. While 
he continued under the 
restraint of uncertainty 
of method his view of 
Nature was necessarily 
more limited and _ less 
exact than it is now that 
his production has gained 
strength. In the days 
when he was struggling 
against the imperfections 
of his experience, and 
was striving to compel 
his less practised hand 








exact record. His art has gained in richness, in 
variety, and in subtlety, because it has gained in 
decisiveness and knowledge as well. The close 
application which has led to the production of 
hundreds of studies of figures, draperies, heads, 
hands, feet, and of the 
numberless parts and 
details of his composi- 
tions, has given him a 
command over himself 
which enables him to 
use to fullest advantage 
all that is best in his 
capacity. Picture paint- 
ing has with him long 
ceased to be a mere 
matter of conventional- 
ising certain delightful 
but unrealisable inten- 
tions; it has instead 
become the channel 
through which he can 
make plain to others the 
fancies that fill his mind. 
His imagination is no 
longer fettered or 
cramped by imperfec- 
tions of expression ; he 
needs no longer to hesi- 
tate, nor is he compelled 
to use an artistic peri- 
phrasis to suggest his 
meaning ; he can say all 
that he wishes in clear 
and intelligible language, 
in words that every 
student of his works can 
understand without 
effort. That a certain 
convention remains in 
his larger pictures is the 
result, not so much of 
fear to attempt excur- 
sions into pure realism 








to set down what his 
more highly trained mind 
had conceived, he had 
to depend upon convention to help him over 
the many difficulties that beset him in his daily 
work ; but now with the freeing of his hand has 
come fuller realising of his intentions. He draws 
now as he thinks, with vigour and directness. He 
fills his pictures with detail all'of which is studied, 
not invented because invention is easier than 
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as of his old desire to 
associate literal perfec- 
tion of detail with an 
absolute originality of general and pervading at- 
mosphere. 

The multiplicity of the processes which he em- 
ploys to secure this perfecting of the details might 
well seem surprising to any one who did not under- 
stand the spirit in which he works. The stages 
through which one of his canvases passes, between 
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the first setting out of the pictorial idea and the 
final completion of the entire work, are unusually 
numerous, and are as often as not spread over 
many years. At first the picture takes form merely 
as a slight suggestion, a note in black and white, 
which expresses only the motive and subject, and 
commits the artist to nothing but the general 
arrangement. From this, however, is constructed 
a full-size cartoon in colour, and with all the 
various essential parts of the picture set out in 
proper relation, so that the effect of the whole 
composition may be easily appreciated. Then 
follows the stage in which the projected picture is 
made or marred, the stage during which every 
figure and face, 
every foot and 
hand, all the dra- 
peries and cos- 
tumes, and even 
the backgrounds 
and odd accesso- 
ries, are studied 
from Nature and 
recorded over and 
over again, until 
any doubt which 
the artist may 
feel is set at rest. 
Not till then does 
he begin to deal 
with his design 
upon the canvas 
or to paint any 
part of it. He 
keeps beside him 
while he is at 
work these studies 
upon which he 
has expended so 
much care; and 
it is from them, 
with frequent 
references to life 
itself, that the 
picture is really 
completed. The 
method is sound 
because it pro- 
vides for the 
proper acquiring 
of all the inform- 
ation needed 
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and it guards against the danger that the artist 
may, by way of experiment, be injudicious 
enough to try new effects and changes at the risk 
of destroying what he has already set down. 

It is as a consequence of this manner of work- 
ing that Sir Edward Burne-Jones is able every now 
and then to show us something of the inner life of 
his studio ; and to the people who have a habit of 
regarding the art of painting as a mere process of 
placing pigments upon a canvas the revelation of 
the labour involved in preparing for this last stage 
is both enlightening and instructive. An examina- 
tion of the work which has been brought together 
at the Fine Art Society's gallery gives us an insight 





during the pro- 
cess of painting, 
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into his technical habits which is much more clear 
and complete than any which could be obtained by 
considering mere descriptions of his processes. 
Among the hundred and fifty drawings in pencil, 
chalk, tempera, pastel, and other mediums col- 
lected, there appears study after study of the main 
features of many of the pictures by which he has 
made his reputation. Drapery notes for the Briar 
Rose, the Days of Creation, the Beggar Maid, the 
Golden Stairs ; studies of armour for the Perseus 
series ; drawings of nudes for the Wheel of Fortune, 
and many other canvases ; exact transcriptions of 
such comparatively small matters as the arrange- 
ment of hair, or the proper wearing of a head- 
dress ; faithful records of natural objects, such as a 
bird’s wing or a group of flowers, about which he 
wished to know all he could before adapting them 
to the particular scheme of decoration that he was 
concerning himself with in this picture or that ; all 
these help to make up the show. With them are 
besides many designs for decorative arrangements 
or illustrations, designs for mosaics, stained-glass 
windows, initial letters, illustrations to Virgil or 
Chaucer, and for tapestries and backgrounds used 
in his pictures ; a succession of examples of study 
that is amazing in its closeness and labour. Yet 
it must be remembered that this latest display 
gives us but a small part of the work which he has 
produced in these ways. We are allowed but a 
glimpse at his store of studies, and are by no 
means invited to examine the collected treasures 
of his art life. We may guess at his industry from 
what is suggested, but the sum total of his produc- 
tion remains from its very largeness most difficult 
to estimate. 

There is one other point that this exhibition 
makes prominent—the readiness of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones to vary his medium of expression as 
his fancy or the needs of his subject suggest. His 
studies of draperies, figures, heads, and limbs are 
more often done in pencil than in anything else, 
but he works also with freedom in many kinds of 
water-colour, pastel, crayon, and even gold paint. 
In his use of lead-pencil he stands, however, almost 
alone, for the number of artists who employ habi- 
tually this medium for the expression of their ideas 
is now curiously small. He deals with it in the 
silver-point manner, working with fine lines, and 
aiming at subtle effects rather than at violent con- 
trasts of light and shade ; his best use of it is per- 
haps seen in the Beggar Maid drapery or in the 
series of large heads for the Sirens picture; but 
there are many other drawings which bear evidence 
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almost as strongly to his mastery over this material. 
It lends itself admirably to the peculiar delicacy of 
line drawing and to the gentleness of definition 
which are the particular attributes of the method 
in which he handles his preliminary studies ; and 
it seems well adapted to give him just that state- 
ment of essential facts which is required to make 
plain to him in his later painting the points that 
have to be most closely observed. Just as he has 
trained himself to study those details which are 
most valuable to him all through his after work so 
he seems to have learned to know by instinct in 
what technical form to clothe most usefully his 
observations. The medium he employs is as much 
a part of his scheme of practice as his selection of 
the subject-matter of his picture ; and indeed this 
may be said to be characteristic of his whole work- 
ing life. To keep the right congruity between 
motive and interpretation has ever been his aim, 
and not the least important of these means to an 
end has been his devotion to preliminaries. 
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OME RECENT DESIGNS BY 
MR. C. F. A. VOYSEY. 


It was nearly three years ago that an 

article on Mr. Voysey’s wall-papers ap- 

peared in THE Stup10. Since then his career has 
been marked, not merely by an increasing advance 
in the number and beauty of the designs issued, but 
by a wider recognition of their artistic merits from 
the general public. At that date Mr. Voysey was 
well known to artists of all schools, and to the 
comparative few who take thought for the decora- 
tion of their homes ; but to the world at large he 
had yet to be introduced. Nowa “ Voysey wall- 
paper” sounds almost as familiar as a “ Morris 
chintz” or a “ Liberty silk.” The fame which is 
implied by being raised from a personality to an 
adjective is somewhat doubtful, although “ Wel- 


lington ” boots and “ Gladstone ” bags show that at 
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least the intention is honourable. Only lately one 
saw the report of a law-suit to ascertain if a certain 
draper of Vienna had a right to use “ Wagner” as 
an adjective for fabrics, and despite the odd asso- 
ciation of ideas, the practice is widely established. 
But the two classes of nomenclature do not run 
parallel. Gladstone probably did not invent the 
bag, although the phrase “bag and baggage” is 
traceable to him ; Wellington may or may not have 
been the first to wear high boots, and Wagner, 
although addicted to large-patterned dressing- 
gowns, is hardly likely to have designed the 
material for them. But the Voysey wall-paper, the 
Morris cretonne, the Walter Crane picture-book, 
is in each case the veritable handiwork of the man 
whose name it bears. And if a “ Liberty” silk or a 
“ Benson” lamp is not necessarily the actual 
handiwork of the one after whom it is titled, it ‘is 
distinctly the result of individual taste and discri- 
mination. But in all these 
instances the name is con- 
ferred by the public as a 
rough-and-ready way of 
showing their appreciation. 
Nobody troubles to trace a 
design he does not like to 
any source. 

But to consider Mr. 
Voysey as a designer of 
wall-papers alone were as 
foolish as to consider Mr. 
William Morris not as a 
poet, stained-glass maker or 
painter, but merely as a 
planner of fabrics. Mr. 
Voysey is an architect first 
and foremost. Like a few 
of the younger members of 
his profession, he is not only 
attracted by the possibilities 
of beauty in furniture and 
other complete, indepen- 
dent objects, but is peculi- 
arly fecund in the invention 
of patterns. This is shown 
in his construction (which 
is the science and essence of 
goodarchitecture), andin the 
finest examples of his work 
his inventiveness is so woven 
into the result that it cannot 
be regarded as a mathe- 
matical and cold-blooded 
science. 
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The knack of producing effective repeating pat- 
terns is by no means a common gift ; and where it 
exists the power of distinct invention of new motives 
is not always present with it. Nine-tenths of the 
patterns of all periods are more or less ingenious 
rearrangements of stock motives, which have 
served a similar purpose ten thousand times, and 
will go on doing so for thousands more. 

Once a designer introduces a new motive, as 
Mr. Voysey with his birds for instance, any one 
can do the same. But whereas the first designer 
drew his inspiration from Nature, and because of 
the pleasure he derived in adapting certain forms 
to the unconventional simplicity essential in flat 
design, achieved a direct success, it does not follow 
that it was the subject which attracted him that is 
responsible for the result. A really decorative 
artist will make an effective pattern out of the most 
commonplace motives. Some borders to a child’s 
book, Aéroad, published several years ago by Messrs. 
Marcus Ward, show great ingenuity. In the limited 
space Mr. Thomas Crane took the common ob- 
jects of the café or the restaurant, the tram-tickets, 
and a hundred other foreign trifles which are just 
sufficiently unlike their English representatives to 
attract the attention of visitors, and made of them 
most effective and novel decorations. We all 
know the jumbled mass of ‘‘appropriate” objects, 
naturalistically treated, grouped with no regard for 
scale in the headings of papers devoted to sports 
and the like. In these you find a rose as big as a 
fishing basket, a horseshoe the size of a target. 
How not to make patterns from everyday motives 
is exemplified on every hand, but how to simplify 
the forms and arrange them happily in symmetrical 
lines and masses is not often met with in current 
products. 

Yet every nation of the past has tried its hand 
at conventional ornament. Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, Persian, Egyptian, Greek, Arabian, Italian, 
German, and French art have all left superb 
instances of their achievements in pattern. Why, 
therefore, should not England to-day do the same 
instead of binding itself always to the canons of 
dead art, and re-mixing the cosmopolitan motives 
from the above and other sources? Besides, the 
originals of the motives conventionalised in the 
older schools of pattern are, many of them, un- 
known in their natural forms to the man in the 
street to-day. Comparatively few people have 
seen the J/ofus in rank natural growth ; laurel 
crowns are not common features at our athletic 
contests ; harpies, griffins, and supernatural forms 
that were as real to those who used them as an 
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angel is to the orthodox Christian to-day, now 
appear to many people merely fatuous contrivances 
that fail to raise a smile much less inspire us with 
awe. Others always misunderstand the symbolism 
of earlier times. I know an estimable and not 
inartistic person, who always connects wreaths of any 
sort—laurel, floral, or what not—with funerals and 
with funerals alone. If we leave the hafkneyed 
motives and go to Nature, who ever goes anew to 
her may find, as always, plenty of material. Toad- 
stools and fungi, for instance, have, one suspects, 
never inspired decorators before Mr. Voysey was 
attracted by their quaint forms; but for you who 
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read, or I who write, it is 
not incumbent on us to 
turn immediately to fungi 
for inspiration, but rather 
to pick and choose those 
objects which attract our 
sympathy on their own 
merits, not because some 
one else has chosen them. 
Dozens of typical flowers 
and plants have been over- 
looked hitherto, and others, 
notably the fuschia, the 
dielytra, the foxglove, and 
a host too numerous to 
mention, have not become 
hackneyed by use like the 
sunflower, the rose, and the 
apple blossom. This advice, 
threadbare though it be, 
needs reiterating, especially 
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the fruits of a few, 
manufacturers as a 
prefer a modified form of 
something which has caught 
the public taste, in prefer- 
ence to entirely new and 
untried schemes. There is 
danger lest a school should 
arise to imitate Mr. Voysey’s 
patterns instead of his 
method of working, and 
copy his mannerism directly 
in place of striking out a 
style for themselves. 
Nothing is easier than to vary a motive in 
decoration so that it escapes the reproach of being 
a pirated design, in the sense that a British jury 
would understand the phrase. Yet all the same 
every maker of patterns would recognise in a moment 
the source of its origin, and identify the original 
that inspired its author. The very beautiful wall- 
paper (the Bird and Tulip) here reproduced, one 
of Messrs. Essex’s new patterns for this season, 
is probably destined to be the progenitor of a long 
series of illegitimate descendants. And of these 
we may predict with safety that not one will sur- 
pass, and probably few equal, the original. But 
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Bird and Tulip BY C. F. A. VOYSEY 


(By permission of Messrs. Essex & Co.) 


even granting that another person takes the vertical 
lines of the foliage as a background for a diaper of 
flower-forms whose rich curves tell out all the 
more superbly by contrast with the stiff, almost 
angular lines of the leaves; granted even that 
such a one is as happily planned and as carefully 
schemed—yet it must needs be but an echo of a 
very simple and beautiful idea. The really wonder- 
ful printing of this design in a varied series of 
colour-schemes for which Mr. Voysey (in co-opera- 
tion with Mr. Essex) is responsible, cannot be 
suggested even by the reproduction. One variety 
especially, in rich purples and greens, is more 
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lustrous and fine than any 
wall-paper which we can 
call to mind for comparison. 
For certain rooms nothing 
could be more sumptuous 
than this “peacock” har- 
mony, and yet, strong and 
full as it is, it would keep its 
rightly subordinate place as 
a background. 

Another pattern, Fairy- 
/and, is even less adequately 
represented in black and 
white, which in this case 
confuses the detail and 
disturbs the repose of the 
pattern as it appears in 
colour. In this the fes- 
toons (which are really 
flights of birds) impart 
distinct sense of “ style” to 
the work, and the most rigid 
purist would hardly object 
to the introduction of 
animal life could he but 
see a room hung with it. 
In yet another pattern (as 
yet unpublished) deer and 
swans are introduced naively 
and simply. Doubtless 


this would also be equally effective when hung and 
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in a sufficiently Jarge number of repeats to lose 


the sense of the details 
in the larger pattern 
which Mr. Voysey had in 
mind. 

One more repeating de- 
sign, Zhe Snake (repro 
duced above), dates from an 
earlier period. In it not 
only have we a most beauti- 
ful arrangement of lines, 
the subtle curves of the 
foliage contrasting with the 
more accentuated flexure 
of the snake-forms, but a 
no less exquisite arrange- 
ment of colours—one that 
could hardly be put in 
words, for descriptions of 
tints convey very little. It 
would be almost as easy to 
describe the flavour of a 
piquant enfrée, or the odour 
of a mixed bouquet of 
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flowers as this harmony of yellow, green and 
blue. 

The design for a fabric with leafless trees, birds, 
and sprigs of holly (page 212), and the very charac- 
teristic bird pattern (page 210), belong to a more 
severe and still more individual type, which has 
been distinctly created by Mr. Voysey. 

The Mimosa pattern (page 208), whetherintended 
for cretonne or paper it matters not, is as simple 
as the Snake is 
complicated. Its 
forms are apparent 
at a glance, its 
colours are just a 
blue-green for the 
foliage, and a 
golden yellow for 
the blossoms. 
This pattern was 
drawn directly 
from Nature, and 
in its simplified 
convention shows 
clearly power of 
selecting only 
those facts which 
are required for 
pattern, and 
ignoring all those 
which belong to 


pictures. This 
one design in its 
proper colour 


would afford a 
text which would 
be far more strik- 
ing than any 
lengthened com- 
mentary upon it 
could be. For if 
the truth, stated 
so simply as it is 
in this design, 
fails to carry con- 
viction, it is not 
likely that any 
didactic — exposi- 
tion of its purpose 
would be more 
easily understood. 

But lately it was 
my good fortune 
to see these and 
other papers being 
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made at Messrs. Essex’s mills, and also to be present 
when the head of the firm and Mr. Voysey were 
busily engaged in approving or rejecting the trial 
proofs of various schemes of colour for the publica- 
tions of the coming year. Those who think that a 
good designer has completed his work when he has 
invented a pleasant pattern, and coloured it full- 
size in a single harmony, would be startled did 
they realise that this finished drawing is but the 
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Fairyland. 
(By permission of Messrs, Essex & Co.) 
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initial step to the practical working out of the idea. 
It is just because in these papers Mr. Voysey has 
followed his design to the factory—has mixed 
certain groups of colours for the printers to match, 
and in close co-operation with the maker himself 
has modified again and again, not merely the first 
scheme of colour, but a dozen alternative har- 
monies, that the final product keeps no little of 
the charm of the first design, although it may 
depart from it widely in many details. The letter 
is altered possibly, but the spirit is retained. In 
theory, the quietly evolved drawing should be 
finer than the printed fabric—be it paper, or a 
woven texture ; but in practice it is just this un- 
sparing revision and readjustment of the design 
which makes the resulting product, not a 
mechanical facsimile of the water-colour, but 
something far better—a product that is exactly 
suited for its intended purpose and one in many 
cases which is infinitely more artistic than would 
be a literal, and absolutely accurate facsimile of the 
autograph design, with all its charm of handling 
and the unequal density of its broken colour. 

To prove how absolutely necessary it is for the 
maker of the design to be in close relation to 
the maker of the product, no better instance could 
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be adduced than Messrs. Essex’s pattern-book. We 
meet every day with designers who complain that 
their work has been ruined by its translation to the 
intended material, and again we hear often manu- 
facturers declare that, but for the alterations 
they had introduced, the design would have been 
impossible—or at least impracticable and unsale- 
able. Face to face with the exigencies of the 
method itself; hearing at first hand the reports 
of the craftsmen employed; seeing by actual 
experiments the need for strengthening this detail, 
toning down another ; and above all facing directly 
the problem of the applied colour—in dye, pigment, 
yarn, or whatever form it is used. The academic 
precedent of water-colour or oils is set aside—and 
with the real pigments (be they actual dyes or 
fibres already coloured), the artist can re-build his 
pattern—not this time as a scheme, but as an 
accomplished fact. 

To show that in laying stress first upon the 
necessity of the designer going straight to Nature 
for his themes, and next the practical importance 
of his working as a close ally of the manufacturer, 
one is not merely approving Mr. Voysey’s method 
but echoing his own views, it will be as well to 
quote a few paragraphs from an admirable lecture 
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on “The Aims and Conditions of the Modern 
Decorator,” delivered by Mr. Voysey in Man- 
chester a year ago. 

“Taking it for granted,” he says, “that the 
highest position a decorator and designer can take 
up is that of a leader of public taste, what does 
this position involve, and how can it be upheld ? 

“ First, we must purify our motives, and seek to 
discover true principles as far as it is possible. Of 
course it is clear that if the decorator is to have 
motives higher than mere making of money, he 
must needs devote much time and thought to the 
study of colour, form and texture, and be in close 
communion with the designer, who, in his turn, 
should help the decorator on artistic lines. And 
most important it is to avoid the lazy and con- 
temptible practice of relying upon precedent for 
justification of what is done. 

“ The revivalism of the present century, which is 
so analogous to this reliance on precedent, has done 
more to stamp out men’s artistic common sense and 
understanding than any movement I know. The 
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unintelligent, unappreciative use of the works of 
the past, which is the rule, has surrounded us at 
every turn with deadly dulness, that is dumb alike 
to the producer and the public. This imitative, re- 
vivalistic temper has brought into our midst foreign 
styles of decoration totally out of harmony with 
our national character and climate. Also, the culti- 
vation of mechanical accuracy, by close attention 
to imitation, has so warped the mind and feelings 
until invention to many is well-nigh impossible. 
Technically excellent imitations are still unduly 
applauded, to the exclusion or forgetfulness of the 
nobler powers of thought and feeling. The deco- 
rator must be freed from the mechanism of dull 
imitation, and be allowed to exercise his God-given 
faculties, at the same time reverently respecting and 
gaining inspiration and help from all faithful 
workers who have gone before him. Not for the 
sake of being original should men so work, but to 
fulfil the universal law in the exercise of their best 
and noblest faculties.” 

Later on, in the same lecture, we find Mr. 
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Voysey’s creed tersely and admirably formulated. 
** Simplicity in decoration is one of the most essen- 
tial qualities without which no true richness is 
possible. Zo know where to stop and what not to do 
is a long way on the road to being a great decorator.” 
Surely this last sentence, which I have italicised, 
deserves to be inscribed in letters of gold in every 
architect’s office, in every designer’s studio through- 
out the world. It is the summing-up of the whole 
matter, for, as the speaker went on to say: “It is 
well to pay particular attention to this quality of 
simplicity. Yet it is more often than not scoffed 
at. We hear it on the lips in tones of disparage- 
ment, and many are afraid of it. For well 
they may be, as its presence lays bare the 
true quality of things. Simplicity requires 
perfection in all its details, while elabora- 
tion is easy in comparison with it. Take 
what art you may, and you will find only 
the greatest masters can be simple, or dare 
to be simple.” 

Did but space allow, it would be inte- 
resting and instructive to quote much 
more fully from this paper, and from one 
perhaps still more important because wider 
in its theme and more analytical in its 
treatment, a paper on Art, read at Winches- 
ter in 1892. As an instance of his power 
to simplify natural forms to their direct 
essentials one might refer to some designs 
for elementary wood carving which, 
crowded out here, will appear in a future 
number. 

Those who have followed Mr. Voysey’s 
career will know how unswervingly he has 
kept to his definite programme. In his 
designs, now elaborate and gorgeous, now 
severe and almost archaic, he has never 
coquetted with the passing taste. It is 
true that not all his work seems equally 
fascinating at first sight, but it is always 
well thought out and concerned with 
definite problems and ultimately convinces ; 
and were it so, it would be a deadly sign, 
for growth rarely progresses in unvarying 
degree. In plants as in men, energy lies 
dormant ; at times it may even seem as if it 
were waning, but these periods are but 
storing up new vitality when the circum- 
stances favourable to fruition occur again. 

Although the designs for furniture which 
are included here deserve no less study 
than the designs for repeated patterns, in 


the nature of things they are likely to in- cLocK 
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fluence—directly at all events—a smaller audi- 
ence. For if few people can afford to have 
furniture specially designed for them, there are 
still fewer who, having the means, possess also 
the taste to put the idea into execution and 
courage enough to face the result. To have 
a room furnished differently from those of one’s 
neighbours would seem to be considered an 
affectation to-day—or at least the worst crime 
known to “society ”—bad form. Otherwise we 
might find Mr. Voysey’s services had been secured, 
not by a few here and there, but by many an 
owner of the palaces constantly springing up in 
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which marks Mr. Voysey’s furniture 
could not hope at present to find a 
fit environment in every house 
awaiting itsreception. But with its 
plain surfaces of wood, often enough 
stained green — with oil colour 
rubbed well in—its simple mould- 
ings, and its decoration (if any) 
confined to certain structural 


| MMMM 0M Lith features—these show elements of a 













new style, which may possibly be 
the germ of the coming Revival of 
Classic Art which those who study 
the evolution of taste most deeply 
agree is not far off. If so, in place 
of copying Greece and Rome, we 
shall try to make English homes 
beautiful with the subtle qualities of 
proportion and the absence of mere 
ornament that marked the best 
classic period, and in doing so, may 
perhaps completely discover that 
SIDEBOARD DESIGNED BY C. F. A. VOYSEY National style which is already be- 
ginning to attract recognition from 
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London. For the fittings of these, Messrs. Some- 
body and Co. are usually called in, or else the 
lady of the house carries out what she is pleased 
to call her ideas, and the result is too familiar to 
need description. 

But one thing is sure, that Mr. Voysey’s furni- 
ture does not take kindly to its commercially pro- 
duced relatives. To introduce one of these 
refined and individual objects—whether a dainty 
piece of colour like the painted clock, a simple 
and useful article like the writing-cabinet, the 
most refined and charming buffet, or a larger 
piece like the sideboard or the cottage piano 
(all illustrated here)—among modern cabinet work 
and upholstery is to introduce a discordant element. 
For “ Early English” and Rococo monstrosities .— 
protest against such ungainly intruders. Among 
old-world simple furniture guileless of style it 
will easily make itself at home, but introduced 
into a room which is the ideal of the modern | 
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y, yy to 
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fashion paper, it is war to the knife. If you Md 
can appreciate the reticence and severity of Mr. Wy 
Voysey’s work, you can no longer tolerate the / yy Y/, Vp, / 
ty YY 
1 Coal 


ordinary commercially designed product. His Ui Yj yy 
furniture deserves elaborate and patient study, ‘”/* | 
for its one aim is “ proportion, proportion, propor- 
tion,” and that is a quality most elusive and difficult 
even to appreciate, much less to achieve. 

Even the most sanguine believer in the advance 


of taste must recognise that the classic restraint CABINET DESIGNED BY C. F. A. VOYSEY 
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Science and Art Department, South Kensington 


foreign critics. It will be sad if fashion, tempted 
by novelty, neglects this new English awakening 
and does not recognise that the centre of artistic 
energy, in pattern and mass (if not, so far, in 
picture-making) has shifted, and that England, the 
pariah of the arts for years past, may, like the Ugly 
Duckling, become suddenly the cynosure and envy 


of her former detractors. 
E. B.S. 


HE SCIENCE AND ART DE- 
PARTMENT, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—In the February number of THE STUDIO, 
an article on Private Schools of Art contained 
incidentally certain strictures on South Kensington 
which call for some comment at the present 
moment. Not that the writer’s accusations were at 
all new; we have heard them often before, and often 
before have South Kensington teachers writhed 
under them. And this was doubtless to the public 
advantage, so long as South Kensington stood 
supreme. Now, however, that the Department is 
threatened with something like extinction, it has 


become a matter of urgent public importance to 
inquire whether the hostility to it has been justified, 
or whether after all we do not owe to it so much 
as to make us eager to see its reign continued. 

The charges brought against South Kensington 
may be classed into two groups ; of which, broadly, 
the first condemns the System of the Department, 
while the second is contemptuous of the Work 
which that system fosters. 

With regard to the system, we always hear that 
it is paralysed by “red tape.” Not so long ago, I 
said as much myself to one of the officials at 
South Kensington. His rejoinder was suggestive 
of ignorance on my part. “The Department is a 
big thing,” he said; and he told me how many 
thousands (I have forgotten their number) of 
Schools of Art are under its entire control, without 
counting the thirty odd thousands (is it not ?) of 
elementary schools, besides the technical classes 
of the County Councils, all of which have been 
partially supervised from South Kensington. “If,” 
my friend concluded, ‘‘we did not work by a cut- 
and-dried system, the work could not be done at 
all.” (In passing, let me commend this to the 
consideration of those who approve the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to hand a large share of this work 
over to a multitude of discon- 
nected authorities, who will have 
neither experience nor special 
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knowledge to guide them, while, 
unlike the Department, they will 
have many other ends besides 
efficiency to consider.) 

Again, the Department’s Sys- 
tem, its detractors say, has pro- 
vided for teachers men who are 
not artists. Such assertions are 
too sweeping to be true ; and yet, 
were there actually truth in this 
one, it would be beside the point. 
It could only be relevant if the 
work the nation expects of the 
Department could be performed 
solely by artists. 

But is this the case? I think 
not, unless all that we require of 
the Wepartment is to train men 
for painti g exhibition pictures. 
Judged by that standard, South 
Kensington is worthless; but 
then that is hardly what it aims at 
doing A great Government De- 
partment has very much else to 
do besides encouraging clever 
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young men to study the nude. In fact, that duty 
may well be left to private artists. The work 
of South Kensington is vastly different; it is not 
the instruction of geniuses, but the education, 
the development of the national taste. And the 
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question is, not whether the men engaged in this 
work may be called artists, but whether they are 
successful in their undertaking. 

No one will ever know how much we owe to 
South Kensington. But its influence for good has 
been felt by every child who has passed the most 
elementary examination in freehand drawing. 
Because, to learn in however slight a degree to 
appreciate balance and symmetry by one sense is 
to learn to appreciate them by all the senses. 
The thoughts of those children will be better 
massed, their senses of proportion more true than 
as if that training had been withheld. This I take 
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to be by far the most important part of the De- 
partment’s work ; a work of immeasurable value, 
perhaps even as important to the nation as that 
study of the nude so much vaunted by the writer 
in your February number! And, meanwhile, much 
more than this has been accomplished 
by South Kensington. How much more 
is attested, perhaps, by the popularity of 
THE Srup10, whose circulation must be 
not a little due to the Science and Art 
Department. 

And further still, have not the pages 
of THe Strupio again and again been 
rendered attractive by designs coming 
hot from South Kensington Schools ? 
What of design we possess is surely 
mostly due to the Science and Art 
Department. Of course, the very best 
work is always original—due to indi- 
vidual genius ; but genius could not lift 
itself so high had there not been a 
national raising of the level from which 
it has lifted itself. That national raising 
has been produced from South Ken- 
sington ; without it the half-dozen or so 
whom we think of as “designers” to- 
day must have had a harder struggle 
for their proficiency—only to find them- 
selves at last unappreciated. Even if 
they never studied under the Depart- 
ment, they yet owe much to it; but it 
is more than probable that most of them 
received their own earliest teaching in 
South Kensington Schools of Art. 

Artists or not, the “ Art Masters” 
and “ Art Teachers” of South Kensing- 
ton have much to be proud of in their 
past work. For the future, it seems, 
their work is likely to be hampered by 
Sir John Gorst’s “ authorities ”—his 
local vestrymen, and his county brewers, 
more eager to keep down the rates than to develop 
national taste. A pleasing prospect, is it not? 

GEORGE STURT. 

FARNHAM, April 10, 1896, 


HE ETCHINGS OF E. WwW. 
CHARLTON. 


In no department of the arts is per- 

sonal technique more important than in 

etching. That Mr. Charlton possesses this quality, 

so that after seeing but a few of his eichings you 

can pick them out instantaneously without refer- 
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ence to the catalogue, would be in itself sufficient to 
repay their careful study. For the whole art of the 


etcher is to say as much as possible in the fewest 


lines, consequently, if he would avoid the common- 
place, these few must be irresistibly true. As style 
in writing is at its best when the idea is clearly and 
unmistakably expressed in the most direct and 
simple fashion, so in a good etching one forgets to 
be astounded at its simplicity, for it has explained 
its purpose so easily that no other possible way of 
conveying the same effect is even suggested. 








glance, nor does it even interest you on its own 
merits. There is a certain quality in much very 
faulty handwriting which is not without charm, 
and there are some etchers who are in no way 
entitled to be placed in the first rank who can 
yet interest you in their work quite apart from its 
subject. 

For as a certain type of handwriting tempts you 
to credit its author with much more than a bare 
knowledge of the three “R’s,” so the true etcher 
by his handling betrays intimacy with the brush 














‘*MANNING THE PILCHARD BOATS” 


It is curious that with the same limited material 
to work upon, the subtle difference in the manipu- 
lation of the etched line should be so obvious. 
Probably a person who had seen but few etchings 
would imagine that all others must needs show 
a strong family likeness. Yet as handwriting 
varies infinitely, so the autograph of the etcher is 
stamped with his personality more definitely than 
he himself supposes. It is true, of course, that a 
large number of people impress no individuality 
upon their caligraphy or their drawings. The 
clerkly handwriting of commercial correspondence, 
like the technique of the commercial etching, may 
be legible, neat, and educated up to a certain 
point, but no one would recognise its author at a 
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and pencil. As in the first case you would attri- 
bute a misspelt word or an ungrammatical phrase 
to carelessness, not ignorance, so in the latter you 
would be ready to forgive certain blunders, espe- 
cially if the etching bore the impress of a rapid 
sketch from Nature made out-of-doors. Parallels, 
however, must not be pushed too far. Tempting 
as it might be to exemplify etching by handwriting, 
it would be absurd, for the one is merely the 
means to an end—printed matter or the hideous 
burlesque of the typewriter can accomplish the 
same effect ; but in etching no other medium can 
give you exactly similar expression. In badly 
informed circles pen-drawing and etching are 
believed to be synonymous terms, yet people who 
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would believe this would believe anything. Here 
we are not concerned with such absolute ignorance ; 
but, all the same, there is the real etching, which 
satisfies both the artist and the expert, and the 
spurious commercial product no less obedient to 
mere technicalities, which is not at all interesting. 
For etching is not able to make a bad drawing 
good. There is no mere method which has in- 
trinsic value; the ultimate quality is absolutely 
dependent upon the artist. He can make etching, 
drypoint, lithography, or mezzotint equal with each 
other, and all worthy to rank with the best; while 
the average craftsman can be equally inept in any 
one of them. 

Mr. Charlton is one of the most worthy recruits 
to the army of painter-etchers— etchers who employ 
this medium for original work. No doubt, the ad- 
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mirable society under the presidency of Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden is directly responsible for the 
revival of etching as an art. From the first it set 
its face against huge plates worried by too much 
detail, and remained firm to the ideal which in 
different aspects has inspired the masterpieces of 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Meryon, Whistler, and 
Helleu. This opposition, maintained in the face 
of popular prejudice during the time a ‘‘ boom ” of 
etching was in progress, faced far more bitter foes 
than are found to-day, when etching, like Japanese 
art, is no longer a magic word to attract the masses. 
Fortunately for the art, the specious glamour which 
did so much to promote the manufacture of inferior 
etchings has faded. Once, any rubbish labelled an 
etching was deemed artistic on that account. Now, 
if a drawing is executed in this manner it neither 
helps nor hinders its sale. 
Photogravure has helped 
largely to discredit the 
commercially produced 
etching. Conceived in the 
same spirit as one of these 
commonplace eaux-fortes, 
which the Society of Painter- 
Etchers did its best to 
suppress, the mechanical 
intaglio has beaten the 
other all along the line. It 
unselected ‘Nature, or a 
complete record of the 
facts in a painting be the 
object, the photogravure is 
infinitely more thorough in 
its literal truth. 

When a man is misguided 
enough to attempt to rival 
the photograph in a tran- 
script of dull, unselected 
facts, he is doomed to fail- 
ure. And if this be true ot 
etchings from Nature, it is 
no less so of etchings from 
paintings. Save in rare 
instances, where the per- 
sonality of the translator 
(as in Mr. Short’s mezzo- 
tint of Mr. Watt’s Orpheus 
and Eurydice, for instance) 
is able to impart a new 
value to the paraphrase, the 
photogravure will be pre- 
ferred by the painter and 
the public alike. It might 
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‘* DRYING NETS” 


have been imagined that the photogravure from 
Nature would have also achieved popularity. 
Curiously enough, it has not done so. One hears 
on the best authority that so long as the photo- 
gravure is from a painting it is saleable, but once 
the intending purchaser learns that it is direct from 
Nature he cools down and does not pay it the 
hig 
cash. ‘This aspect of the case is hopeful so far as it 
; affects the future of an art peculiarly dear to artists, 
who have always shown special favour towards 
really fine etchings, no matter whether the method 
were in or out of favour with the general public. 
Mr. Charlton is emphatically a painter-etcher. 
Without imitating the mannerism of any living 
master, he works on the lines which they all 
believe to be the best. His plates are not large, 
: nor unduly filled with detail; he selects subjects 
which lend themselves happily to the method, and, 
although his work varies in degree, it is always 
obedient to the same broad principles, and sacri- 
fices no essential for the sake of popularity. In 
the few years he has devoted to etching he has 
produced some notable work. The very fact that 
it is unequal in quality is a hopeful sign, for a dead 
level, even of excellence, always suggests no further 
possibilities of advance. 
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FROM AN ETCHING BY E. W. CHARLTON 


The plate, Zhe Old Harbour, which is included 
in this number, is a hand-printed impression, and 
may therefore be taken as a fair example of his 
work. Of course the quality of a proof cannot be 
expected when any number are executed. But 
this equals the average print from a steel-faced 
plate, which must needs form the majority of im- 
pressions of any etching published in a large 
edition. The other subjects reproduced by half- 
tone are offered as records of the plates, not as 
imperfect facsimiles. A good deal of honest in- 
dignation has been wasted lately over the repro- 
duction of etchings and mezzotints by process- 
blocks. If in any case these were offered as 
imitations of the originals, executed in the same 
size, and printed with plate-mark, with intent to 
deceive, then such righteous wrath were justified. 
But to object to a reduced process-block of an 
etching, and to accept an oil painting, a statue, or 
a drawing in charcoal reproduced by the same 
process, is to adopt a perfectly illogical attitude. 
The small blocks here will convey certain facts to 
a student. The quality of an etching is not there, 
any more than the colour of an oil painting would 
be—but, as tables of certain statistics of facts, they 
are not without distinct reason for existing. Thus 
in A Joke, Manning the Pilchard Boats (or Heva— 
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Light Metal-Work for Amateurs 


the cry of the fishermen when pilchards are sighted— 
as it was first named), and Drying Nets, we can 
discover the humour of the first, the interest of the 
unconventional composition of the second (without, 
however, the charm of the actual etched line, which 
is its most valuable quality), and some of the grace 
and delicacy of the third. Consequently, it is need- 
less to discuss Mr. Charlton’s merits further ; his 
place as an etcher may be not unfairly estimated 
from the examples given here. 

Mr. Charlton’s etchings are too numerous to 
particularise in detail. A bare list of a few, with 
dates of their exhibition, may be added. These 
include: Old Harbour (R. A.’91), Rays of Light 
(R. P. E. ’92), An Old Salt (R. P. E.’92), A 
Calm (R. P. E.’92), Coasters in Harbour (R. P. E. 
’92), Manning the Pilchard Boats (Heva) (R. P. E. 
’92), Repairing the Coast Road (R. A.’92), South- 
ampton (R. A. ’92, Chicago, ’93), Zramps (R. P. E. 
’92, Chicago ’93), Flotsam and Jetsam (R. P. E. 
’93), Jn the Navy, In the New Forest, Drying 
Nets, Good-bye and A Yarn (all R. P. E. ’93), 
Half-tide, Decay, Three Shies a Penny, The Serial 
Story (drypoint), Shoreham from the Bridge, A 
Boat Yard, and The Little Farm, Boats for Hire 
(all R. P. E. ’94), Waterway, Canterbury (R. A. 
’94), Coverack, Cornwall, The Fisherman’s Home- 
stead, Admiration, Outward Bound, Found on 
Hayes Common, and An Accident (all R. P. E. 
’95); The Joke (Liverpool ’95); Zhe Clown, The 


Frozen Valley (drypoint), Zhe Cana: Basin, 
Kentish Luggers, Down the River, and Low Tide 
in the Blackwater (all R. P. E. 96). 

This record shows a variety of subjects, and 
some, notably Zhe Clown, both new and interesting ; 
others orthodox, but still not less admirable. So 
good a past points to a still better future, and 
entitles Mr. Charlton to a place among the younger 
men at once honourable and promising. 


IGHT METAL-WORK FOR 
AMATEURS. BY CHARLES 
H. L. EMANUEL. 


THE working of metals, and in parti- 
cular the working of copper, has of late undergone 
a considerable revival, and hand-embossed speci- 
mens, falling not far short of the best work of the 
Middle Ages in beauty of design and artistic 
treatment, are not infrequently produced by both 
amateurs and professionals. Copper has, in par- 
ticular, suggested itself as a medium, both on 
account of the beauty of its colour, and for the 
comparative ease with which it is worked. 

But speaking from the point of view of the 
amateur, there are many who, though desirous of 
employing their spare moments in this particular 
hobby, yet hesitate before undertaking work which 
is expensive, tedious, and noisy. The thick metal 

ordinarily used is very 
costly, even if there be no 











waste. The actual embos- 
sing is laborious work, 
entailing the greatest skill 
and patience, the slightest 
error, if capable of correc- 
tion at all, necessitating a 
large amount of labour. 
The use of pitch, on which 
the metal is worked, is for 
many obvious reasons an 
objection, while the noise 
of the hammering gene- 
rally means banishment to 
a distant corner of the 
house. 

There is, however, an- 
other form of working in 
copper which is subject to 
none of these drawbacks, 
and which has the addi- 
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tional advantage of being 
particularly adapted to such 
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COPPER-WORK CIGAR BOX 


small pieces of work as delight the heart of the 
amateur, always eager to commence some new de- 
sign, The material used is the thinnest sheet copper 
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COPPER-WORK BOOK COVER BY C. H. L, EMANUEL 
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to be bought by weight at any metal merchant’s. A 
strip half a yard long by 12 inches wide costs 6d. or 
7a. The tools required can be easily made at home. 
Those used for the outlining of the design can be 
made of a couple of decapitated French nails, each 
driven into a wooden handle and filed, one to a 
fine, and the other to a somewhat blunter point. 
In the same way the embossing tools can be made 
out of the handles of a few old tooth brushes, and 
a bone penholder or two, with the ends filed down 
to different sizes, the finest being of about the 
size of the point of a stylus. The smallest of these 
tools come in handy when embossing small sur- 
faces. These embossers should be about three 
inches long and driven an inch or so into wooden 
handles. 

Owing to the thinness of the metal, it can be 
worked on a bed formed of a thick piece of felt or 
a few thicknesses of flannel, but where a high relief 
is required a pad of cotton-wool should also 
be superimposed. Before commencing work the 
metal should be rolled flat—a round ruler does 
capitally for this purpose. The design is drawn 
or traced on the back of the metal, and the out- 
line so obtained is impressed by means of one of 
the outlining tools, which should be held in the 
right hand, slanting towards the body, and drawn 
towards the body, the line being carefully followed. 
Slight pressure of the hand is sufficient to raise 
the outline on the face of the metal. The line 
should then be gone over a second time, and 
so the relief increased with less chance of an 
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accident than if considerable pressure had been 
applied at first. The left hand should be used to 
guide the tool and to increase the pressure if 
necessary. Care must be taken to prevent the tool 
from following its own bent and leaving the out- 
line, but the danger is minimised if the tool be 
always drawn f/owards the body, the metal itself 
being shifted as required. If, however, such an 





COPPER-WORK PANEL 
EXECUTED BY C. H. L. EMANUEL 


accident does happen, it can be easily rectified, 
the line being pressed back from the face by 
means of one of the embossing tools. For this 
purpose the metal is placed on its back, on some 
flat hard substance, such as the metal carrier used 
in a hand camera, costing not more than 2d. or 3d. 

When the outline is 
completed the design has 
to be modelled. This is 
done with the embossing 
tools, the metal being 
worked, as before, from 
the back. Unless but a 
slight relief is required, a 
pad of cotton-wool should 
be placed under the bed 
of felt or flannel. The 
necessary relief is obtained 
by pressure of the hand 
on the embossing tool, 
frequent reference to the 
face of the metal being 
advisable: over-relief can 
be corrected from the 
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DESIGNED BY EDGAR WILSON 


face. When the embossing is completed, the 
design can be sharpened by the aid of the out- 
lining tools, which are also useful for indicating 
the veins of leaves, feathers in wings, and such-like 
detail. The metal should then be placed, face 
upwards, on a hard, flat substance, and the back- 
ground, particularly round the outline, may be 
pressed down by means of any of the tools which 
may seem most suitable for 
the particular purpose, and 
by the same means the 
outline itself should 
cleared up. 

The work is now practi- 
cally finished, save the 
actual polishing of the 
metal. If, however, after it 
has been polished it be 
suspended over a spirit 
flame, a beautiful irides- 
cence will appear, the 
colours being blue, red, 
mauve, and green. These 
colours often help out the 
design, and a little plate 
powder will clear them off 
where not required. An- 
other method of finishing 
off is to burn the whole 
design black in a spirit 
flame, and then to polish only such parts as stand 
out in relief. In every case the bright metal should 
be subsequently coated with one of the many 
collodions or varnishes supplied for that purpose. 
If the relief is high it should be supported from 
behind by a stopping of wax or glue. 
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Metal treated in this manner can be utilised in a 
multitude of ways. An ordinary cigar-box covered 
with an embossed design makes an acceptable 
present. The metal is so thin and soft that it can 
be cut out with a large pair of scissors, and the 
edges can be bent over and glued or nailed inside 
the box ; so, in the same way, an ordinary cardboard 
matchbox can be made into a thing of beauty with 
the smallest amount of trouble, and the sides of a 
book can be decorated in a similar manner ; 
while, in these days of large buttons, a set with the 
centres hand-embossed by the giver and of 
unique design, would form a not unacceptable 
present to one of the fairer sex. Indeed, where a 
small knowledge of design is added to a steady 
hand, there are few arts more attractive to the 
amateur than that of working in thin metals. 


RIVATE SCHOOLS OF ART, 
NO. II. THE STUDIO OF MR. 
FRANCIS BATE AND THE 
SOUTH - WEST LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC ART SCHOOL. 


THE atelier which is presided over by Mr. 
Francis Bate at Applegarth Studio, Brook Green, W., 
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occupies among the art schools of the present 
day a place which is in some sense unique. It 
is not so much a school of art as a studio where 
the students are brought directly under the in- 
fluence of the teacher, and where their studies are 
directed by an artist who preaches and practises 
in a manner entirely original and individual. The 
definiteness of his personality and the freshness in 
his manner of regarding artistic questions become 
in the application of his system of training strongly 
conducive to originality in the students who have 
passed through his hands. His unwillingness to 
tolerate anything merely conventional and matter- 
of-fact, his encouragement of all effort which is 
wholesomely novel, and his advocacy of only those 
forms of technical expression which do not commit 
the artist to careless and mechanical repetition, 
are most important factors in forming the taste and 
in settling the convictions of his pupils. They 
have with him no choice but to learn how to turn 
to best account all the freedom of view that they 
possess. They are impelled to train their own 
idiosyncrasies in the same careful manner that he 
has developed his own beliefs, and throughout the 
whole course of their preparation they have to 
strive to accentuate and increase their qualities 
of observation and expression rather than to set 
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aside their individual preferences in exchange for 
a ready-made system constructed and provided for 
them by their master. 

This is, indeed, the main motive of the method 
under which Mr. Bate works—to make in all the 
stages of the artist’s practice correct and intelligent 
observation a matter of instinct. It is only in this 
way, he contends, that the student can be trained 
thoroughly enough to become in after life a ver- 
satile and capable producer. By exactness of ob- 
servation come adaptability and the power to 
escape from the narrow limits of specialism ; by 
perfecting the ability to see aright are gained the 
sense of character and the judgment of distinctive 








attributes which enable the artist to treat with 
equal certainty whatever phase of Nature is pre- 
sented to him. Without exactness the painter is 
bound down to record only what is obvious, the 
few trivial facts that fall within the scope of his 
limited experience; and without the thorough 
education of his eye he can express merely those 
everyday details which have become to him matters 
of course, because they are impressed upon him 
by hourly and daily contact. If he is to enlarge 
the borders of his knowledge he can only do so 
when he is possessed of the capacity to seize upon 
the salient characteristics of whatever subject is 
presented to him, when, in fact, he has learned to 
observe closely and accu- 
rately. 

To cultivate this power 
of observation in his pupils 
Mr. Bate has arranged his 
method of teaching on 
special lines. His studio 
is essentially a painting 
school, a place in which 
skilful use of materials is 
particularly aimed at. All 
the stages of the course of 
study which he prescribes 
are arranged with this end 
in view, and every part of 
his system leads ultimately 
to painting. The students 
are never allowed to forget 
that they have eventually to 
set forth their ideas and to 
record their observations in 
paint, and that their most 
valuable aid to expression 
must always be the brush. 
Therefore, whatever may be 
the implement which for the 
moment they are using, they 
may never consider their 
work except from the 
painter’s standpoint. They 
must, whether it is charcoal 
or chalk they have in their 
hands, or a palette and 
brushes, produce studies in 
tones, broad, well-stated, 
carefully considered records 
of relations, treated largely 
and simply and without any 
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straining after fictitious 
style. No concessions to 
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artificiality, nor affectations of quaintness are per- 
mitted them ; they have to be faithful, observant 
students of what is before them, and they have to 
make their statement of what they see in a manner 
as painter-like as possible. What is expected is that 
they will put down frankly and definitely the im- 
pression which is made upon them by the subject 
presented, drawing or painting it, not in accordance 
with preconceived theories of what it ought to be, 


required to fill up with laborious shading an out- 
line arrived at by the use of many conventions 
and artificialities ; they have instead to settle the 
form and contours of the figure by placing the 
light and shade masses in right proportion, and by 
expressing relations of tone exactly as they see 
them. The boundary line of the figure is in this 
way the last thing defined, and is correct or not 
according as the inner modellings have been 

rightly placed. It does not 

as a fact ever exist in the 














FROM A PEN-DRAWING 


but in whatever form or under whatever aspect it 
happens to present itself. 

The principle which underlies this system of 
working is really the same as that which gives its 
meaning and true value to impressionism of the 
better kind—the desire to represent things, not as 
they may be proved to be by scientific examination, 
but rather as they seem to be when considered 
pictorially.- In their drawings from the living 
model, for instance, Mr. Bate’s pupils are not 
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drawing as a line, it is, 
instead, optically suggested 
by the relief of the limbs 
and body against the back- 
ground and by the accurate 
adjustment of the shadows 
which give to them their 
rounding and shape. A 
slight amplification of the 
same process is all that is 
needed to overcome the 
more obvious difficulties of 
painting. The principle 
is precisely the same, but 
consideration for the pro- 
portioning of colour sur- 
faces and for variations 
caused by reflections and 
changes of texture has to be 
added to the more simple 
observation of light and 
shade relation. It is, how- 
ever, the merit of the system 
that it is adaptable, without 
any alteration in the manner 
of observing, to all branches 
and forms of art. 

In the programme of 
study which he provides, 
Mr. Bate, like all other 
modern teachers of the 
better kind, makes life 
drawing and painting the 
chief matter. A model sits daily, from 9.30 to 
1.30, nude three days and draped the other three ; 
and on two afternoons a week there is a special 
life class for ladies only, and on three afternoons 
there is a special life class for men only. The 
remaining hours during which the studio is open 
are given up to other branches of art practice, to 
study of drapery and still-life, to training in design, 
and to drawing and monochrome painting from 
the antique. Students who are anxious to follow 
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particular lines of study may join the classes for those 
days only, or for those parts of days, on which the 
special practice they desire is obtainable. During 
the summer months a separate arrangement is made 
to enable those of his pupils who wish to work at 
landscape to sketch out of 
doors under Mr. Bate’s direc- 
tion. 

There results from this all- 
round system, with its many 
branches and wide scope, a 
considerable variety in the 
types of the artists who have 
acquired their knowledge in 
Mr. Bate’s studio. He has 
produced among them land- 
scape painters of considerable 
note, a promising illustrator 
who has already made his 
mark, and more than one 
portrait painter; and he has 
besides influenced many of 
the younger artists of the 
present day in the direction 
of more thoughtful and sen- 
sitive expression. It is good 
for the future of art in this 
country that artists who them- 
selves hold positions of pro- 
minence should be ready to 
help on beginners in the 
struggle for recognition. 

Another school which bears y 
testimony to the growth of Lif 
this liberal spirit among the . 
successful members of the 
artistic profession is the one 
which has during the last few 
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ability to fulfil its purpose as a centre of modern 
art teaching, and has already made the first step 
towards success by gathering under its roof a very 
considerable array of pupils. At least another 
year must pass before these pupils can begin to 











months been established as a 
department of the South-West 
London Polytechnic. It is a 
visible outcome of the efforts 
which are being made by Professor Herkomer to 
extend the scope of the educational scheme which 
he is controlling with such energy at Bushey ; for 
it is to be conducted, in all the details of its work- 
ing, on the lines which he has already in his own 
teaching found to lead to excellent results, and it 
is presided over by one of the Professor’s best 
pupils, Mr. C. L. Burns. It is, perhaps, too soon 
to discuss the school as if it were a completed and 
thoroughly ordered organisation, for it is as yet 
little more than a good intention. It promises to 
give before long some admirable evidences of its 
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BY C. L. BURNS 


show in a manner intelligible to the lay mind how 
they are affected by the teaching which Mr. Burns 
and his assistants are giving them ; but if Professor 
Herkomer’s system succeeds as well in London as 
it has at Bushey, we may reasonably expect the 
South-West London Polytechnic to rank eventually 
among the greater art schools of the metropolis. 
The main principle of the school as set forth in 
the prospectus is that from the earliest stage to the 
most advanced all study shall be from natural 
forms. Even in the elementary class the students 
have to draw from reproductions of leaves, flowers, 
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and fruit, and of the simpler forms of animal life, 
so that even in the days of their first beginnings 
they may become accustomed to see things as they 
actually are. From the elementary room they pass 





that the students may be able to make those com- 
parisons between the classic convention and the 
actual life which are of such importance in build- 
ing up a sense of refinement, and the power of 
discrimination between what 
is good and bad in natural 
forms. 

There are in the school a 
variety of departments in 
which, in addition to the 
more distinctively. artistic 
details, a number of applied 
arts are taught. There is, 
for instance, a class for 
modelling, and others for 
wood carving, vepoussé metal 
work, weaving, embroidery, 
art needlework, designing, 
electro-depositing, and cast- 
ing; and in all of these 
students can work either in 
the daytime or at night. 
The theory and practice of 
designing are treated in a 


DROP SCENE BY LEWIS FRY (MR. FRANCIS BATE’S STUDIO) special course, which deals 


to the intermediate class, where, by way of enlarging 
the area of their observation, they have to work 
from life casts of the living model, and to paint 
heads from life direct; and when they finally 
reach the advanced class they have to devote 
themselves entirely to drawing and painting from 
the nude model. No copying of antique figures is 
made compulsory, but casts of the finest examples 
of classical sculpture are placed in the school, so 
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particularly with repeating 

patterns for wall-papers and 
printed fabrics; and instruction is also given in 
drawing for book illustration, with reference to the 
different reproductive processes, and in the decora- 
tion of books and book-covers. As soon as a suf- 
ficient number of advanced students have joined 
some particularly valuable experience in decorative 
work will be provided for them, as it is intended to 
entrust to them the adornment of parts of the 
building occupied by the Polytechnic Institute 
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and in the execution of this work they will 
co-operate with the masters of the school, acquir- 
ing thereby in actual practice knowledge which, 
without such an opportunity, could hardly have 
been arrived at save in more or less imperfect 
theory. Of these decorations some will be modelled, 
some painted, and some treated by an elaborate 
system of stencilling, so as to widen as far as 
possible the scope of the teaching, and to make 
the extent of the experience gained by the students 
as large as it can be made. 

The objects of the school may be defined to be 
the training of art students, by an unbroken and 
progressive course, in knowledge of Nature and in 
power to interpret her, and the teaching of the 
artistic craftsman how, in mastering the technicali- 
ties of any of the applied arts, to become the 
designer of his own work. It is especially because 
of this latter aim that so much attention is 
bestowed upon the adaptation of design to 
different industries, and that so much importance 
is attached to placing before the students the 
actual implements which are used in the crafts 
taught. In fact, the institution exists to do in a 


practical and systematic manner the work which 
South Kensington has long only professed to do ; 
and this Polytechnic, like so many others, has 
been started to supplement the deficiencies of the 
Science and Art Department. Its mission is cer- 
tainly a worthy one. A. Lys Batpry. 


STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—We are able to give this 
month a reproduction of Lord Leigh- 
ton’s original study for the picture of 
Clytie, on which he was engaged at 
the time of his death. As an example 

of fine design and vigorous expression this draw- 
ing is quite admirable. It gives no hint of the 
artist’s fading vitality, and suggests not at all the 
near approach of those few days of acute suffer- 
ing which sufficed to destroy what hold he still 
had upon life. In the pose and gesture of the 
maiden, whose adoration of Apollo was the basis 
of the exquisite classic myth, in the arrangement 
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and rendering of the drapery, in balance ot 
masses and disposition of lines there is all the 
grace of feeling and power of drawing which made 
memorable the best work of the period in which 
his physical energies were as yet unaffected. No 
characteristic of his subtle craft is lacking ; and, 
indeed, there is nothing to suggest that in this 
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piece of work is seen the last expression of those 
convictions which had made his art a thing apart 
from that of almost all his contemporaries. 

The picture for which this is a study occupied 
him to the moment when the rapid aggravation of 
his malady caused him finally to lay down his 
brush. When this moment came the work was 
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practically complete, wanting only small details of 
elaboration. Its interest not only to collectors of 
Lord Leighton’s work, but to all students of art 
history as well, is extreme, and therefore there is 
cause for congratulation in the fact that the picture 
is to be at once reproduced. It belongs now to 
the Fine Art Society, and on their behalf Mr. Scott 
Bridgewater is engaged in 
the preparation of a mezzo- 
tint plate which will worthily 
serve as a most appropriate 
memorial of a great artist. 





It is fortunate for the re- 
putation abroad of the Eng- 
lish school of landscape 
painting that so many of 
the best canvases of our 
greater artists who devote 
themselves to this branch 
of work find their way to 
one or other of the two 
Salons. Mr. Alfred East 
has sent to Paris this year 
a landscape which is 
thoroughly representative, 
and is, besides, a very suc- 
cessful example of the par- 
ticular type of romantic 
expression of Nature in 
which he believes. The 
study for this picture is 
reproduced here, and gives 
a more than adequate sug- 
gestion of the composition 
and tone relations of a very 
well-considered piece of 
Nature painting. Without 
formality or evidence of pre- 
conceived idea of what land- 
scape arrangement should 
be, it has the great merit of 
possessing both dignity of 
design and thoroughly well- 
judged placing of the facts 
of the composition. It is, 
in short, an intelligent statement of a subject which 
has been chosen with discretion and thought out 
with especial care; and it is equally a statement 
of the principles which have aided to make our 
English landscapes so widely appreciated by foreign 
artists of the better sort. 


BY P. BURNE-JONES 





Mr. Philip Burne-Jones is making something ot 
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a new departure with small watercolour portraits. 
His little three-quarter length of Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree, in the New Gallery, is good in colour and has 
much merit as a study of character. He has, too, 
in the same exhibition a small full-length of a boy 
seated, Percy, Son of George Wyndham, Esq., M.P., 
which is unaffected and easy in arrangement, and 
of a size that would be convenient for placing in a 
modern house, where the space available for family 
portraits is limited. As a compromise between 
miniatures and pictures inconveniently large, these 
small drawings are certainly happy. 





Mr. P. Wilson Steer is another artist whose 
work needs neither introduction nor apology. He 
is always original, and his sense of graceful arrange- 
ment and colour harmony is rarely at fault. He is 
seen to advantage this spring at the New English 
Art Club; but nothing which he is at present 
exhibiting surpasses in grace and technical merit 
the picture, hitherto unexhibited, which we illus- 
trate. In colour this is quite delightful, a harmony 
of warm browns, pale rose, and greys ranging up to 
absolute black ; and in spontaneous grace and easy 





FROM A PAINTING 





congruity of line it is peculiarly happy. It is, in- 
deed, because of its qualities of painting fit to 
quote as an example of the rapid advance which is 
being made in technique by the members of the 
more advanced school. 





The silver and enamel casket by Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson Dawson, of which we give an illustration, 
is intended for presentation to Lord Glenesk by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers. The casket is 
in beaten silver, no cast work having been used 
except in the group of St. George and the Dragon, 
which was modelled by F. W. Pomeroy and cast 
in cire perdu. The motive for using hammer- 
worked silver as much as possible here was to 
obtain some of the fine quality observable in old 
work such as the tankards of the King Charles 
period, and the teapots, cream ewers, &c., of Queen 
Anne and the Georges. This work, which was 
executed before the age of mechanical contrivances, 
owes much of its interest to the beautiful surfaces 
produced by hammering. The men, however, who 
are sufficiently skilled and artistic to be entrusted 
with such work are, unhappily, by no means plentiful 
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nowadays, and there are few indeed who could 
use the hammer well enough to beat up such silver 
cream jugs as were used by our great-grandparents. 


The success which has crowned Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson’s excursion into this class of work is, 


of the casket are the arms of the City of London 
with supporters, while at either end are the arms of 
the Company and of Lord Glenesk—the giver and 
the recipient. Within the silver casket is another 
of lead which exhibits much technical skill. This 
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therefore, all the more gratifying, while eloquent 

testimony is borne thereby to the wisdom of 

entrusting such work to artists. We may add 

that the enamelled shields are those of England, 

Scotland, Ireland, and Edward III., from whose 

reign the Plumbers’ Company dates. On the back 
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BY EDWARD PATRY 


beautiful piece of work, which was commissioned 
by Mr. W. D. Carode on behalf of the Company, 
is now at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Mr. Edward Patry’s more important works this 


year are portraits. He has completed a seated full- 
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length of the Bishop of Southwark wearing his 
episcopal robes of white and black with touches of 
scarlet; a half-length of Mrs. Frances Swanzy 
in a black evening dress; and a life-size full-length 
of a child, Miss Cleaver, sitting smilingly in a 
swing against a background of foliage, a quaintly 
treated study of a pretty, chubby girl. He has 
also two panels, three-quarter-length, of a Wood 
Nymph and a Water Nymph in delicate tones of 
grey and green; and a pretty half-length of a 
girl which he has treated somewhat after the 
manner of Gainsborough (see page 240). 





Serious study of the nude figure in water-colour 
is so infrequently attempted that special attention 
may fairly be called to a drawing which Mr. Percy 
Buckman has recently completed. This graceful 
piece of fancy, with its flow of lines and unconscious- 
ness of posing, has a decorative quality in its com- 
position which is carried out admirably in the 
vigorous colour scheme. A certain happy audacity 
in the relief of the warmly tinted and sunlit flesh 
against the deep blue of the sea, the orange and 
purple sand, and the golden brown of the seaweed 
trails behind the figure, makes this drawing one to 
note among the pictures of the year. It is one of 
the best of the many good things which Mr. Buck- 
man has produced. Our illustration on page 241 
is reproduced from a monotint sketch of the original 
painting executed expressly for THe Srupio by the 
artist. 
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HOUSE AT BROOKLANDS FOR D. KILVERT, ESQ. (See Manchester Studio-Talk.) FRANK W. MEE, 


Mr. D. Y. Cameron has collected in the gallery 
of Mr. R. Gutekunst, 16 King Street, St. James’s, 
twenty-seven delightful etchings of North Italian 
subjects. They show quite admirably the strength 
of his technique and the originality of his point of 
view. The best are his studies of Venetian bits ; 
Venice from the Lido, San Giorgio Maggiore, with 
a group of skilfully drawn boats in the foreground ; 
Tintoret’s House, excellent in precision of architec- 
tural line; the Harbour, and the finely arranged 
interior of St. Mark’s. There is, too, a study of a 
man’s head, Paolo Sa/viati, which is in qualities of 
drawing and of rich tone suggestion even more 
remarkable than his Veronica. 


Mr. G. Mellin, of Peckham, has sent us particu- 
lars of a series of art competitions which he is 
inaugurating, the prizes for which amount to 
#1000. There are sections for original paintings 
in oil and water-colours, black and white, and 
photography, and each section is subdivided into 
classes. In the painting section there are classes 
for open competition, for art students and 
amateurs, for competitors under the age of 18 
years, and for children under 12 years. The 
judges are Messrs. Solomon J. Solomon, A R.A., 
L. Rivers, and J. Fraser, and the exhibition of the 
work sent in will be held at the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W., early in January next. 
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ANCHESTER.—Now that all our 
local Spring Exhibitions are over, 
the majority of artists have re- 
turned to their favourite “ hunting 
grounds,” and, as usual, the Con- 

way Valley claims a fair share of them. On 
the whole, the shows have been successful both 
as regards the quality and the sale of work. 
The Art Gallery Committee intended to hold 
another Arts and Crafts Exhibition this spring, 
but unfortunately had to abandon it, and 
decided somewhat hastily to hold an exhibition 
of architectual drawings. It was only possible to 
give short notice to the architects, but the main 
object of the show—to create an interest in the 
public mind for the exterior of buildings—has 
been gained, though the modern movement is not 
fully represented, such names as Norman Shaw, 
J. G. Jackson, Bodley, and Bryden being missing 
from the catalogue. 





The drawings exhibited by Mr. F. W. Mee show 
the influence of this revival, and the quiet good 
taste of his domestic architecture is very pleasing. 
He also shows some designs for workmen’s cottages, 
suitable for large towns, which are at once healthy, 
convenient and artistic ; and if he can brighten up 
the dull monotony of the cotton and mining 
towns of Lancashire he will earn unstinted praise 


from all classes. 
W. M. R. 


IRMINGHAM.—In mentioning last 

month the interesting presentation to 

Mr. J. Thackray Bunce by the masters 

and students of the Birmingham 

School of Art, I was guilty of a mis- 

take in attributing the design and workmanship of 

the wrought-iron portfolio stand (of which an 

illustration was given) to a number of the scholars. 

It was solely the work of Mr. B. Creswick, one ot 

the masters. Since Mr. Creswick has had charge 

of the modelling classes at the school a wonderful 

advance has been made in the plastic arts, and the 

work he from time to time exhibits in local 

exhibitions, such as the Football Players and the 

Fireman, must eventually produce very beneficial 
effects upon local sculpture generally. 





The most important event in the art world here 
during the last few weeks has been the opening of 
the thirty-first spring exhibition of the Birmingham 
Royal Society of Artists. Asa rule this exhibition 
is mainly devoted to water-colour work, but this 
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year the principal room is given up to a fine loan 
collection of the pictures of Mr. L. Alma Tadema, 
R.A. This collection, consisting of some forty 
canvases, is a very representative one, and in it 
can be studied the brilliant power of execution and 
colouring of this popular artist to the best effect. 
The large number of his works gathered together 
tends slightly to monotony, but in each one there 
is something to please and delight. There is 
marble everywhere, but no one has ever painted it 
like this before. His famous Roses of Heliogabalus 
holds the place of honour, but even its marvellous 
technical qualities do not place it in the same rank 
as such a picture as An Earthly Paradise—all the 
Heaven of Heavens in a little Child, where there is 
fine feeling as well as good painting. It is not 
possible to mention or criticise any of his other 
pictures here. Included with them are a number 
of very characteristic portraits, and a second 
smaller room is devoted to forty or fifty etchings 
and engravings after the R.A.’s best known and 
most popular pictures. 





There has been some correspondence in the 
local papers as to whether the Society of Artists is 
altogether wise in devoting so much of their best 
wall space to a loan exhibition like this, which 
naturally limits the room which Midland and other 
artists can obtain for the display of their own paint- 
ings and drawings. In the present dearth of 
picture-buyers, and the consequent struggle which 
artists who are not in the very front rank have to 
make in order to gain a livelihood, it is, perhaps, a 
pity that the Society does not see its way to give 
them the very best opportunities in their power for 
displaying and selling their wares to the best 
advantage ; and, undoubtedly, in the present case, 
Mr. Tadema’s pictures, arranged and spaced out 
as they are, take up room which on ordinary occa- 
sions would have been ample for two or three 
hundred canvases. It is not, however, in this 
direction alone that loan exhibitions are injurious 
to artists when held in the same building as that of 
their own works. It is difficult enough at any time 
to do full justice to modern painting amid the 
clashing and crowding of pictures which the 
modern manner of exhibition necessitates ; but it 
is still more difficult for the spectator to do this 
when he turns—after spending half an hour amid 
the works of a ‘‘ one-man show,” with all its unity 
and all its opportunity of study—to the o//a podrida 
of the general exhibitors. He is out of tune for 
the time being for the proper appreciation of the 
latter work. Of course, from the oint of view ot 
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the visitor to a Gallery, such a collection as the 
Tadema one is an undiluted pleasure, and is much 
more calculated to increase the number of attend- 
ances than an ordinary and general show. 





The exhibition, however, contains much work of 
undoubted excellence and beauty, which well 
repays a visit, especially among the water-colour 
drawings. Some of the younger Birmingham 
artists are this year rather disappointing, but others 
are making strides in the right direction. Mr. 
Oliver Baker’s representations of the picturesque 
buildings of the Midland counties are always good ; 
and Mr. Fred Mercer, in Damp Quarters, gives a 
really fine and poetic piece of landscape work. 
Messrs. Walter Langley, Gabriel Mitchell, Fred 
Davis, Henry Harper, John Fullwood, and H. 
Foster Newey, and some others of our local men, 
all show strong and interesting work. An early 
water-colour drawing by Mr. Alfred W. Hunt, Zhe 
Two Rainbows, an essay in Pre-Raphaelite land- 
scape, which has been lent by Mr. W. Newall, adds 
a note of distinction to the wall upon which it is 
hung. 


LASGOW. — It is regrettable to 
chronicle the death, in the prime of 
his life and work, of J. Denovan 
Adam, the well-known cattle and 
landscape painter, who, though 

born in England, was very closely associated with 
Scottish art. Mr. Adam was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1886, and in 
1892 he was promoted to the full membership of 
the Academy. Many will remember the series of 
“one-man shows” which he gave in London, the 
last exhibition of his work being held only last 
season, when the chief features of the collection 
were twelve large canvases, each depicting a land- 
scape with cattle, the subjects representing the 
different months of the year. 





Walter McAdam, a young local artist, who is 
exhibiting at the Stuttgart Exhibition, has had his 
picture entitled October Glow, an effectively painted 
landscape in sunlight and shadow, purchased by 
the Wurtemberg Government for the permanent 
collection in Stuttgart. 





Again this year, as previously, a large number of 
pictures by local painters are being sent to the 
forthcoming exhibitions at Munich. Both the ex- 
hibitions there—the “ Secessionists” and “ Munich 
Artists’ Association ”—receive a good share of 


Glasgow work, though the former gets perhaps the 
more notable, as the ‘‘ Glasgow School ” asa body, 
exhibit only with the “ Secession.” D. M. 


RUSSELS.—M. Melchers has been ex- 

hibiting, at the Maison d’Art here, a 

series of his works—paintings and 

drawings — which have already had 

some notice in THE Srupio at the 

time they were shown in Paris. This collection, 

together with the “nightmares” of the French 

draughtsman, Odilon Redon, and M. Craco’s sculp- 

tures, excited a good deal of interest by its curious 
exoticism. 





This exhibition was followed by one of M. Raf- 
faélli, who brought together a large number of 
works—oils, drawings, pastels, and statuary. Here 
we have bits of the Paris outskirts, with their great 
waste stretches and their rag-pickers’ encampments; 
here, again, the streets and squares of the capital 
itself, thronged with people and carriages ; and now 
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TRADE MARK VAL ST. LAMBERT 


interiors of all sorts, and curious studies ot types. 
The Société de Verrerie du Val St. Lambert, of 
Liége, has a show-case containing some artistic 
glass-work, including several choice specimens of 
most delicate colouring. The Marque de Fabrigque, 
and a catalogue cover for the Val St. Lambert 
Society, were designed by M. A. Rassenforse, of 
Liége. 

Among the new posters which are appearing in 
daily increasing numbers on the walls and in the 
shop-windows, those of M. Mionet deserve a 
special word of mention. The design he has done 
for the Cénac/e is quite a surprise in colouring, while 
the drawing of a second (for a fencing school) is 
full of character. 


The Belgian Association of Photography has 
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recently opened, in the Brussels Museum, an ex- 
hibition indicating a laudable attempt to turn the 
attention of photographers, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, towards the artistic side of their work. 
The names of Messrs. West, Latimer, Lodge, 
Thompson, and North are noticeable in the little 
gallery devoted to English work, while MM. Ganz, 
Géruzet, Macs, Rutot, Vanderkindere, and Captain 
Peltzer are most prominent among the Belgian 
exhibitors. 


M. Ph. Zilcken, one of the best painter-engravers 
on the Continent, who has produced several famous 
plates “after” the brothers Maris, has just started 
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classes for pupils. He has a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, and, moreover, possesses those social 
qualities which are the more precious inasmuch as 
they seem lacking in certain of his confréres. He 


has fixed his studio at La Haye. 
F, K, 


ARIS.— The exhibition of Maxime 
Maufra’s landscapes at Durand-Ruel’s 
must be considered as one of the 
most interesting and noteworthy 
features of the artistic year. In all 
the simplicity and sincerity of these Scottish and 
Norman and Breton scenes one feels the presence 
of a powerful individuality. Here we are far 
removed from the childish 
methods of some of the 
impressionists ; for 
Maufra’s manner is broad 
and forceful, designed to 
reproduce truth and 
Nature, not in their little- 
nesses, but rather in their 
grander aspects. And 
thus he attains a very re- 
markable degree of deco- 
rative effect. This is 
really art, pure art, bold 
without obtrusiveness, 
sincere with no suspicion 
of exaggeration, and— 
alas! for its rarity—real, 
yet in mo way coarse. 
The genuine success of 
this exhibition proves that, 
despite all the efforts 
being made to bolster up 
vulgarity in art in the 
name of ‘realism,’ we 
have among us people of 
sufficient taste to be im- 
pressed by works like 
these, sane and generous 
in thought and in execu- 
tion. This is an artist to 
be watched and remem- 
bered, for he is one of the 
men with a future. 





M. Lucien Magne, the 
talented architect and 
professor at the School of 
Fine Arts, is exhibiting at 
Georges Petit’s some draw- 
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done during his missions to Greece in 1894 and 
1895. He was sent out by the French Govern- 
ment to take part in the proposed restoration of 
the Parthenon. His productions are altogether 
interesting, and special mention must be made of 
the remarkable preface which appears in the cata- 
logue of his exhibition, in which he discourses 
with extraordinary clearness and decision on the 
monuments of Greek antiquity. 


M. André Marty, the enlightened director of 
L’Estampe Originale, well known to all amateurs 
and collectors of modern engravings, is starting 
a most original series of lithograph pictures in 
colours, intended for the decoration of schoolroom 
and nursery walls. This charming scheme is 
worthy of unreserved approval, for it is a noble 
idea to place before childish eyes these beau- 
tiful and simple lines, these harmonious composi- 
tions, which will teach the fresh young minds the 
charm and loveliness of art. 


Georges Auréol, Lefére, Moreau-Nélaton, 
Grasset, and Alexander Charpentier are assisting 
M. André Marty in the undertaking; while Will- 
ette and Henri Riviere have already delivered 
their contributions, the first being Le etit 





FROM A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH BY HENRI RIVIERE 


Chaperon Rouge, and the second Z’Hiver (re- 
produced here), to be followed by the other 
seasons Le Printemps, L’'Eté and L’Automne. 
M. Henri Rivitre’s lithograph in colours, produced 
by the firm of Lemercier, is really a remarkable 
representation of the season of snow. It is a 
perfect piece of harmony, even to the slightest half- 
tones, and I don’t think it is possible to achieve 
anything finer in this medium. 


To close, I would draw attention to an exhibi- 
tion of water-colours (also at Durand-Ruel’s) by . 
Binet—studies of Spain, and Tunis, and Sicily, 
showing exquisite talent and originality. The 
monumental art of other days lives again in these 
beautiful colour studies of architecture. I am 
told, by the way, that M. Binet is devoting him- 
self very actively to decorative and applied art, 
with the most charming results. I shall have 


more to say of his work later. 
G, M. 


RESDEN.—Karl Mediz has com- 
pleted a series of crayon portraits, 
at which he has been labouring for 
about a year. The first set of 
twenty-five, published in photo- 

gravure by Richter, has just appeared, and com- 
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prises portraits of H.M. King Albert and other 
members of the Royal Family, of the members of 
the Cabinet, of prominent persons connected with 
the Museums, the Academy, the Theatre, &c., in 
Dresden. All these were drawn from life, a second 
portrait having been done in cases where the first 
did not prove entirely successful. Mediz’s method 
of working is extremely elaborate and painstaking. 
His eye takes in every little hair, every little fold, 
and his hand reproduces what he sees with astonish- 
ing fidelity. Because of this, and because of the 
fact that they are greatly reduced in size, the photo- 
gravures have too much the appearance of photo- 
graphs after Nature. 





Hermann Prell, of Dresden, and Max Klinger, 
of Leipsic, have received Government commissions 
to paint a series of frescoes in the new University 
buildings at Leipsic. The promise of this im- 
portant task kept Klinger from accepting a Pro- 
fessorship at the Academy of Vienna, which was 
lately offered him. He is at present engaged upon 
illustrations for the “‘ Canticum Canticorum.” 





The International Portrait Show at Arnold’s this 
month is exceptionally good, and deservedly suc- 
cessful. All the better German portrait painters are 
represented. Of Frenchmen there are Aman-Jean, 
Aublet, Courtois, Carri¢ére, Dagnan-Bouveret, &c. ; 
of English and Americans, Alma-Tadema, Gay, 
Santer, Walton; of other foreigners, Klmopff, 
Leempoels, Werenskiold, Veth, and many others. 
In addition to oil paintings, there are a great 
number of drawings, etchings, casts, and plaquettes ; 
amongst these some thirty specimens of Alexandre 
Charpentier’s work. The proprietor, M. Gutbier, 
having recently visited Bing’s salon, L’Art Nouveau, 
in Paris, has happily striven to emulate the arrange- 
ment that obtains there, by introducing modern 
French pottery, modern furniture, and other speci- 
mens of applied art into his picture exhibitions. 

H. W. S. 


UNICH.—There was recently on 
view in Herr Littauer’s Art Gal- 
leries a truly remarkable collec- 
tion of embroideries by the Swiss 
sculptor Hermann Obrist, which 

came as a revelation to many of the best art 

critics here. Artistic these embroideries are, in 

the fullest sense, not only from the perfection of 

the work itself, but chiefly from the fine idea under- 

lying it all and giving it birth. From his very boy- 
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hood Obrist had the artist’s keen eye and dreamy 
spirit, and before he turned his attention to 
sculpture, the ornamental side of things was 
ever fascinating him. This inclined him strongly 
towards ceramic work; so that when he finally 
adopted sculpture as a profession his earlier in- 
clinations, so far from proving a hindrance, were 
rather instrumental in giving him fresh stimulus 
and assistance. Sculpture alone, however, could 
not satisfy the strong colour instinct within him, 
and thus it came that his decorative tastes led him 
by degrees into the fertile field ot embroidery. 





The style of Obrist’s ornamental work is realistic 
only to this extent—that his subjects are based on 
the truest and most faithful reproductions of the 
manifestations of the plant-world. But these 
motifs, drawn direct from Nature, are only one 
factor in his creative scheme. Allied thereto is 
an ever-present sense of decorative effect, with an 
unerring appreciation of material. And this last 
quality is of the highest importance, as in many of 
his most original and beautiful compositions the 
colour and surface—either rough or smooth—of 
the stuff worked upon have contributed largely to 
the realisation of the artist’s scheme of design. In 
addition to cushions of great beauty, both of 
material and ornament, we also saw coverlets and 
tapestries of striking colour combination — and 
powerfully conceived design. Specially imposing, 
almost solemn, was a scheme of wall-decoration of 
four metres high. On a dark-brown ground a tree 
of formal pattern ; the outstretching branches on 
either hand bearing golden-yellow blossoms, and 
sprouting leaves of tender green. Altogether this 
would make a superb piece of decoration for an 
apartment of goodly proportions. It is of little 
use, however, to attempt to paint in words the 
manifold beauties of these works. 

G. K. 


OSTON, U.S.A.—During the past 
month there have occurred several 
interesting picture exhibitions in this 
city, some of which have been of 
marked interest. The most original 

phase was the so-called symbolistic paintings by 
P. Marcius Simons, a young man of twenty-seven, 
pupil of Vibert, a New Yorker by birth, but lately 
a resident of Paris, where his art is called Anglo- 
Saxon in spirit. He is unmistakably daring, and 
even glaring in some instances. His landscapes, 
for the most part, are not only true to Nature, but 
are highly poetical. 
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A wood interior had all the charm and juicy 
greenness of June with flecking lights and shadows, 
quite irresistible in its joyousness. Of his ideal 
subjects one is reminded of Turner, in the wealth 
of colour, effulgence of light, and in the dreaminess 
of conception. TZannhauser, Sardanapalus, Cin- 
derella, Fairie Land, Jean d Arc, and the Last 
Lock, all show marked skill in composition, rich- 
ness of colour scheme, and fertility of imagination 
even to excess in some cases. This interesting 
exhibition was held in the gallery of Doll and 
Richards. 


The collection of oil paintings by living Swedish 
painters, at the Boston Art Club last month, was 
most interesting and refreshing. Determination 
with masculine vigour were manifest both in sub- 
ject and treatment. Some were coarse and 
brusque, others extravagant in composition, and 
others extremely low in tone and nearly colourless. 
Zorn was represented by seven examples, good 
and half bad, one of a girl with a cigarette was 
the piece de resistance, for its simple naturalness 
and charm, notwithstanding its objectiveness. 





The Paint and Clay Club have just closed their 
annual exhibition, which seemed to me better 
than ever before in its seriousness and loveliness. 
No extravagance, no raw purple and orange 
varieties, no prismatic nonentities. The Water- 
colourists of Boston have shown many good 
aquarelles in different galleries and studios, yet 
no picture can be recalled that was remarkable in 
originality. 





The impressionistic influence is waning slowly ; 
however, true impressionism has always existed. We 
see now and then vacuities with milk-and-water 
sunshine, where there is nothing but tone, and are 
very weak at best. On the whole, art is being 
practised in Boston of late, with augmented earnest- 
ness of purpose, and a better balance in ideas 
and treatment. In the line of sculpture Mr. 
Samuel Litson, a native of England, who has 
made Boston his home for several years, has 
distinguished himself by doing several excellent 
busts of prominent citizens, the most notable 
of which is of our late and much lamented 
Governor Greenhalge. The work is remarkably 
lifelike and full of character. It is greatly 
admired by all ‘classes. It is placed in the 
State House, conspicuously. In the latest archi- 
tecture we have little to boast of. There are 


several hideous boglike buildings, some of which 
are sky-scrapers. The new Tremont Temple is 
an exception. It has just been unveiled, showing 
a beautiful facade of Venetian and Greek styles, 
finely designed and put together in such a way 


as to be satisfactory and beautiful to look upon. 
B. S. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Venice and Lombardy. A series of original 
photogravures. By J. CraicG ANNAN. (Glasgow: 
T. and R. Annan Bros.) If any proofs were 
needed of the artistic quality that may distinguish 
certain photographs over others, the plates before 
us would form eloquent witnesses. We have had 
on more than one occasion to speak of the excel- 
lent work which has been accomplished by Mr. 
Craig Annan. Professional as well as amateur 
photographers may learn much that is well worth 
learning in the careful examination of these charm- 
ing camera pictures. 

Les Maitres de [Affiche. Publication mensuelle 
éditée par Timprimerie CuHarx. (Paris: Chaix. 
1895-6.)—The literature of the picture-poster is 
growing at a great rate, and already more than one 
regular journal is devoted to the subject. The 
present publication is a magnificent periodical, con- 
taining reproductions in colour of the most note- 
worthy illustrated placards of our time. Among the 
artists whose works have appeared in the first issues 
are Chéret, Toulouse-Lautrec, H. G. Ibels, Georges 
Meunier, Dudley Hardy, Julius Price, Louis Rhead, 
and Greiffenhagen. The colour printing is simply 
admirable, and there is little fault to be found with 
the selection of examples for reproduction. 

Nursery Songs and Rhymes of England. Pictured 
by Winirrep SmitH. (London: David Nutt. 
Price 3s. 6d.)—An excellent gift-book for a child. 
The illustrator has the rare merit of combining 
humour with considerable technical and decora- 
tive ability. 

Letters from Sir Charles Grandison. By 
RICHARDSON. Selected by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Illustrated by Curis. HAMMOND. Two volumes. 
(London: George Allen.)}—Mr. Hammond has 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
picturesque costumes and modilier of the last 
century, and has shown us in his clever pen-work 
illustrations to these “ Letters” by Richardson some 
delightful pictures of life in the days of our great- 
grandfathers. 

Nema, and other Stories. By Hepiey PEex. 
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Illustrated by C. E. Brock. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd. Price 6s.)—Mr. Brock’s illustrations 
to these weird and somewhat uncanny stories are 
of especial excellence, and they fully merit the 
tribute the author pays to them in his preface A 
word of praise should be given to the Swan En- 
graving Co. for the manner in which they have 
reproduced the drawings. 

The Pageant. (London: Henry & Co.).—A 
cross between the Dia/ and the Yellow Book. A 
pleasant mongrel withal, combining much that is 
clever in fin de siecle literature, though strange in its 
admixture, with some more or less fascinating 
examples of modern mov’m age art. 





Messrs. Geo. Rowney & Co, are offering to 
artists and to amateurs a new and very convenient 
little sketching case with block, palette, colours, 
and brushes complete. The requirements of the 
sketcher in water-colours have been so well thought 
out in its arrangement, and it is so compact withal 
that we can thoroughly recommend it to any one in 
search of such an object. 





The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London have in hand a scheme for determining 
the best way of lighting the smaller streets in the 
City; and their first experiments in Bow Lane, 
where very decorative brackets fitted with incan- 
descent lights have been erected, and in Watling 
Street, where two girders fixed across the roadway 
on brackets support suspended arc lamps, are in 
every respect encouraging. Not merely is it most 
satisfactory to find a public body considering decora- 
tive effect as a part of its experiment, but also to 
note the artistic spirit shown in these lamp supports. 
In all of them the requirements are fulfilled simply 
and thoroughly, and at the same time a genuine 
artistic use of the material is as noticeable as the 
satisfactory design by which it is expressed. 





It is difficult to understand why the average 
standard or bracket employed in street lighting 
should be almost without exception absolutely 
hideous. If the Commissioners of Sewers inaugu- 
rate a better state of things in this respect, they will 
not merely earn the gratitude of artists, but of the 
public generally. For the most part people are only 
content with things as they are because they accept 
ugliness as part of utility. Local governing bodies 
do not often protest against this fallacy, and the 
admirable example of so powerful a body as the 
City Commissioners should afford a precedent that, 
if followed, would certainly do much to educate 
public taste. 
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WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 
(A XXXVI.) 


The First Prize (Five pounds) is awarded to 
Froggie (Frederic George Froggatt, 45 King Street, 
Morley, near Leeds). 

The SECOND PRIzE (Zhree pounds) to Honey- 
suckle (Miss Boon, Willemstraat 26, The Hague). 

The THIRD PRIZE (Two pounds) to Paper Boss 
(Charles Alfred Allen, 50 Lorne Street, Kidder- 
minster). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Aline (Jacques Joseph Houry, Preston House, 
Lancashire Road, Bristol) ; “Zax (J. W. Hammond, 
9 Burns Street, Nottingham); Passiflora (Alfred 
C. Hooker, 9 Gladstone Road, Watford) ; Sweet 
Pea (J. Foord, Evegate, Smeeth, Ashford, Kent). 
The four above mentioned designs have been 
purchased by Messrs. Erskine Beveridge & Co. 
Limited. Honourable mention is also awarded to : 
Egyptian Lotus (Ellen C. Greer, 44 Harcourt 
Street, Dublin); and Picotee (William Tyndale, 
Springvale, Habberley Road, Kidderminster). 


DESIGN IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


SuBJEcT: “ SPRING.” 
(B XXX.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Jason (John Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead Road, 
Ewell, Surrey). 

The SECOND PRIzE (Half a guinea) to Pibroch 
(Scott Calder, c/o Mrs. Taylor, 159 Sydney Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 

zael (Sunderland Rollinson, 12 Princess Street, 
Scarborough); Blue Poppy (Isabel Whitgreave, 
Burton Manor, near Stafford); Clymping (Louis 
John Ginnett, 27 Wellington Road, Brighton) ; 
Juggins (Laura Johnson, g Park Street, Notting- 
ham); Aa/e (Ethel Kate Burgess, 2 Lilford Road, 
Camberwell); Sir Pelleas (H. C. Graff, Pontac 
Villa, Westdown Road, Catford, S.E.); and Ursa 
Minor (Enid Ursula Jackson, 12 Forest Road, 
Birkenhead). 


DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED CUSHION COVER. 
(C XXVIII.) 


The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
emo (Jessie Hay, The Cedars, Westgate Road, 
Beckenham). 

The Seconp Prize (Halif a guinea) to /o 
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(Florence S. K. Joyce, Weston, Poplar Avenue, 
Edgbaston, near Birmingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Annie (Rosa J. English, Blenheim House, Alcester 
Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham) ; Be// (Miss B. 
C. MacGibbon, 23 Learmouth Terrace, Edin- 
burgh); Cathedra (Juliet Williams, Yanwath, 
King’s Road, Richmond, Surrey); Chef (Arthur 
Cooke, 61 Hargrave Park, Upper Holloway, N.) ; 
Coolgrena (Edith M. Breton, Coolgrena House, 
Queenstown, co. Cork); Dole far niente (Miss J. 
Robinson, 64 Chardmore Road, Stoke Newington, 
N.); Dervish (Mrs. Peel, The Bedfords, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire) ; Ha/-mil (Millicent E. Douglas, 
Braehead House, Londonderry, Ireland) ; Harebell 
(Mabel Brindley, Tittesworth, Florence Road, 
Boscombe, Hants); Mary (Annie H. Best, 37 
Lilyville Road, Fulham, S.W.); Poppy (Kate 
Garrard, Campsie, Hayne Road, Beckenham) ; 
Principia (Miss J. L. Findlay, 3 Rothesay Terrace, 
Edinburgh) ; Rest (Agnes C. Martin, 45 South 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham) ; and Snowdrop 
(Mrs. George Hyde, 46 Bridge Street, Derby). 

We give below the colourings and working of 
the designs illustrated : 

Nemo.—This should be worked with cable silks 
on Persian linen ; the flowers, leaves, larger stalks, 
and border in herring-bone stitch; the smaller 
stems in crewel stitch ; the petals of the flowers 
should be outlined in a finer silk; the back 
of the cushion to be worked in the same manner 
and finished with a full deep frill of soft green silk. 
The border, stalks, and smaller stems and petals 
are in brown, the flowers a deep yellow, and the 
leaves in two shades of green. 

jJo.—The background of this design to be 
worked in dark blue, the outline and veins of the 
leaves in a light and dark green, the flowers out- 
lined with brown, the flowers and leaves being one 
shade of buff. 

Annie.—To be worked in crewel stitch and 
French knots on fawn-colour silk, with green velvet 
or silk border; the outline of figure and gar- 
ments and stems of flowers in a rich brown; the 
leaves of the latter in green, the flowers them- 
selves in shaded blue, the powdering on the gar- 
ments in green. 

Bell_—This design is intended to be worked on 
satin in fillo-floss silk ; the leaves, flowers, and stems 
in satin stitch; white puffs in daisy stitch and 
French knots ; the groundwork is of pale blue, the 
stems in claret colour, while the borders and 
leaves are of dark green, as are also the veins on 
the upper flowers and buds, which are yellow. 


Chef.—The working of this design, which has 
borders and outlines in violet, with dark green 
filling and centre in two shades of yellow, should 
be: Border in twist silk, basket stitch sewn down 
with Berlin silk, twist silk leaves in brick stitch, 
sewn down with Berlin silk; the flowers in floss 
silk, long and short stitch, the outline in brick 
stitch twist silk. 

Principia.—To be worked on linen in filoselle 
silk, leaves in crewel stitch, flowers in thick threads 
crossed by thin ones of gold-coloured silk, and 
outlined with black, stamens, &c., in gold tinsel ; 
the flowers to be in deep red, with stems and 
leaves in brown, the corners in violet, the whole 
on a buff ground. 

Dolce far neinte-—The ground of this design 
to be of yellow silk, the stalks, leaves, seed vessels, 
and sepals to be darned in filoselle of pale shades 
of green and blue, and outlined with brown 
twisted silk in stem stitch ; flowers in red, with 
stamens and outlines in brown. 

Poppy.—To be worked on green satin in shades 
of green, grey, and pink, in crewel stitch. 

Snowdrop.—To be worked on Tussore silk in 
three shades of blue in stem stitch. 

Dervish —The background of this design to be 
of pale bluish-green satin cloth with thick em- 
broidery silk, pale gold for flowers, with orange 
filling, leaves of a bright olive, and brown stems. 

Coolgrena.—A groundwork of unbleached linen 
to be worked with embroidered flax threads, with 
long and short stitches for shading, and fancy 
stitch for flower centres ; the leaves are in shades 
of green and the flowers of blue. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE, 


A STREET SCENE. 
(D XXI.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Gallic (Seymour Conway, Englecroft, Beckenham). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Back- 
seesh (Ernest R. Ashton, Camden Park, Tun- 
bridge Wells). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Bosham (Edward E. Manwaring, 73 Lansdowne 
Place, Hove, Brighton) ; “og (John Atkinson, xo 
address given) ; Timon (W. E. Dowson, Mapperly 
Road, Nottingham); 4/ca Jacta (D. De Clercq, 
Grammont, Belgium): also to Baloo (Miss M. 
Fry, Goldney House, Clifton, Bristol) ; Black Pear 
(Mrs. George E. Hyde, Foregate Street, Wor- 
cester); Sirius (A. Pieren, Lieut. Royal Dutch 
Navy, The Hague); and Sher/ock (Georgina Mills, 
Southwood, Croham Road, South Croydon). 
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The Lay Figure in Council 


HE LAY FIGURE IN 


COUNCIL. 


“It would seem as if technical edu- 

cation were again coming to the front,” 

said the Lay Figure. ‘The County Council are 

moving in the City, and the West End is ‘agitated 

by Princesses and commoners. What do you think 
the best course ?” 

The persons addressed looked as if they had no 
idea, until the man with a clay pipe said : 

‘* What do you mean by technical education? Do 
you expect to turn artisans into artists by a series 
of evening classes, or are you content to make 
them better craftsmen ? ” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the decorative painter, 
“that the public expect a heavy percentage of 
sterling gold for all the rough stuff sent through 
the mill. So many Michael Angelos, Cellinis, and 
Grinling Gibbons per thousand board school boys, 
which is absurd !” 

“Would it not be best,” said the clay-piper, “ to 
revive the old system of apprentices ?” 

“Can you, under modern conditions?” the Lay 
Figure questioned by way of reply. “Is not 
tuition by experts in technical schools almost the 
only alternative possible ?” 

‘*T do not think so,” he retorted. “The con- 
ditions of work in those are unreal. Economy, 
whether of time or material, hardly counts ; besides, 
the pupil must be kept at somebody’s expense 
during the unremunerative years of his training.” 

“But can you revive apprenticeship by merely 
willing it?” said the Lay Figure. “I fear that the 
centralisation of small businesses into huge factories 
and the division of labour has changed the position 
of master and apprentice. I am told that em- 
ployers to day prefer to take on errand-boys, and 
let them obtain, unconsciously, a working intimacy 
with the machinery and products, until, as oppor- 
tunity offers, they get a chance of showing their 
skill.” 

“Tt is hopeful,” said the journalist, irrelevantly, 
‘to find so prosaic a body as the Commissioners 
of Sewers coming forward as champions of art. 
Look at the new electric-light fittings in Watling 
Street. They are inexpensive, perhaps, but they 
are also very good, and do credit to their authors.” 

“ Principles and profit need not be antagonistic,” 
said the decorative painter. “Art is a quality 
which ennobles a nation——” 

“*So that in a year of the heaviest revenue ever 
recorded, it pares down the grants to art, by a 
thousand here and a thousand there,” said the Lay 
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Figure. “ Art is really not a thing for committees ; 
it has been always personal, and only communica- 
able, if, indeed, it be communicable at all, by per- 
sonal and intimate relations with a very few.” 

“My notion,” said the decorative painter, ‘is 
that the State, or the County Council—or 
any other money-spending power—should divert 
the sum expended in the art education of juveniles, 
upon commissions to our best artists for national 
purposes. If this course were followed, the 
sculptors, painters, mosaic-workers and the rest 
must needs procure fresh assistants, and they 
would naturally pick out the few boys with talent 
and give them a real education. Thus the com- 
paratively few gifted lads or lasses would obtain 
the best apprenticeship to the arts, and at the 
same time the nation would receive an immediate 
return for its expenditure in works of contempo- 
rary art.” 

“That is a pretty theory,” said the Lay Figure, 
“ but would it not open the door to jobbery of all 
sorts? Imagine the official works of art that such 
a subsidy would provoke!” 

“Tt all depends on the administration,” said the 
decorative painter. “There are many people to- 
day who would serve on a committee of taste that 
could administer such a trust.’ 

“ All this is mere theorising,” said one who had 
not yet spoken. ‘The right course is to send the 
apprentice to a workshop where the master, be he 
sculptor or cabinet-maker, is the real working head. 
Even if this implied despatching boys to country 
workshops, so much the better. But whenever 
technical education is attempted, the real difficulty 
is not to find the pupils or the money, the build- 
ings or the appliances, but the teachers. A com- 
petent artist is wasted if you turn him into a 
drudge, who has to supervise the experiments of a 
hundred beginners ; and the second-rate man can- 
not impart more than he knows. If you find your 
head-master—the right man—and give him full 
liberty to reject after a short trial all who do not 
show peculiar promise; then and then only is 
there hope. But if you expect any artist, however 
capable, to make bricks out of straw—to show a 
certain number of clever pupils—then you at the 
same time bind him to produce art students who 
have the gift of acquiring the routine which can be 
taught, and that is never worth the trouble. You 
cannot make a master-craftsman of any sort—the 
utmost you can do is to bring out latent talent— 
and there is less of that than philanthropists are 
willing to believe.” , 
THe Lay Ficure. 








